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PREFACE 


The object of this volume is to provide within a 
moderate compass a compendious account of the history, 
institutions, and culture of ancient India from the dim 
ages of antiquity to the establishment of Moslem rule. 
It has not been planned to meet the needs of any parti- 
cular class of readers. Its primary purpose is to serve 
alike students, scholars, and all others, interested in the 
study of ancient Indian history, as a book of ready use 
and reference. How far I have succeeded in striking a 
happy balance in my narrative to suit the requirements 
and tastes of each one of these groups that approach 
history from widely divergent angles, it is for compe- 
tent critics to judge. But suffice it to say here that in 
the pages which follow every attempt has been made to 
avoid presenting a mass of the dry bones of historical 
fact or over-burdening the account with intricate dis- 
cussions on knotty problems of history, on the one hand, 
and giving a mere general and readable survey of 
India’s long and fascinating past, on the other. I have 
endeavoured to tap and utilise properly the available 
sources of information, literary, epigraphic, and numis- 
matic, and also to embody and set forth in a consistent 
manner the results of up-to-date researches on different 
topics and epochs. All the materials have been patient- 
ly sifted and critically examined with the sole desire to 
arrive at historical truth and scientific accuracy; and the 
unfortunate tendency, manifest in some modern publi- 
cations, to extol or decry without warrant any of the 
manifold aspects of India’s panoramic story, has been 
scrupulously eschewed. It is my firm conviction 
that the historian cannot take sides in a controversy. 
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For he is neither a propagandist of ideas nor a panegy- 
rist of the exploits of ambitious dynasts of old. Fie must, 
as far as possible, eliminate the subjective element, and 
hold up the mirror of his mind to reflect facts plainly 
without the least distortion or colouring. Besides, he 
cannot afford to be dogmatic in his statements, specially 
in ancient Indian history, where gaps still yawn and the 
evidence is not only vague, uncertain, and incomplete, 
but also at times conflicting or contradictory. Such 
being the nature of the data at our disposal, even the 
historicity of some kings is indeed a matter of doubt 
and controversy at this distance in time. Our scepti- 
cism, however, appears natural, when we remember that 
our ancient predecessors as well had a fair measure of 
it. We may aptly recall here the words of Visnu 
Parana , 1 which run to this effect: “I have given this his- 
tory. The existence of these kings will in future be- 
come a matter of debate and doubt as the very existence 
of Rama and other august kings has become today a 
matter of doubt and speculation. Emperors become 
mere legends in the current of time — the Emperors who 
thought and think “India is mine.” Fie on Empires, 
fie on the Empire of Emperor Raghava.” 

The idea of the work originated a few years ago, 
but, for reasons which need not be detailed here, 
it could not materialise earlier. Even now I have not 
been able to write a chapter on Greater India and another 
on the general features of our history. I hope, how- 
ever, to add both in the second edition when it comes 
out. I have not also been able to give maps and 
illustrations owing to the forbidding prices of printing 
materials. 

My debt to all those who have written before me 
on the history of ancient India is heavy. I have studied 
their works with care and profit, and have drawn upon 


1 Bk. IV, Ch. 24, vv. 64-77. 
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them where necessary. I owe special obligation to my 
esteemed friend. Prof. B. L. Sahni, who very kindly went 
through the proofs at much personal inconvenience, 
and ungrudgingly gave me the benefit of his scholar- 
ship and experience. To my valued colleague. Dr. 
A. S. Altekar, I am grateful for going through the MS. 
and making some useful suggestions. Lastly, my thanks 
are also due to Mr. Ram Sumer for helping me in the 
preparation of the Index. 

The system of transliteration adopted in the text 
is the one followed in my earlier work, ‘The History of 
Kanauj.’ To illustrate, we may mention: Bana, 
Rastrakuta, SaSigupta, Soma, Candra, Cola, Anga, 
Rigveda, etc. But, as a rule, I have not used diacritical 
marks in the case of modern place-names and other 
popular forms. 

In conclusion, I crave the readers’ indulgence for 
any blemishes and errors of omission and commission, 
which may still be discovered by the discerning eye, 
although no pains have been spared to make the account 

lucid, accurate, concise, and comprehensive. The sub- 
ject dealt with here is vast and complicated, and while 
writing I was often reminded of the well-known lines 
of Kalidasa: 


Vaisakbi Purnima 
April 30, 1942 


Rama Shankar Tripathi 
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PARTI 


CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTORY 

Sources 


Absence of History 

Ancient Indian literature, varied and rich in many 
respects, is singularly deficient in history. There is no 
work in all the literary treasures of the Brahmans, Bud- 
dhists and Jains comparable to the Book of Kings or the 
Annals of Livy or the Histories of Herodotus. This is 
not because India’s past is barren of deeds worthy of 
remembrance. On the other hand, the ages were filled 
with heroic achievements, great upheavals and dynas- 
tic vicissitudes, but, strangely enough, these events did 
not find any systematic record with due regard to 
chronology. Whether this curious neglect of an im- 
portant branch of literary activity was due to a lack of 
proper historical sense, or to the indifference of the 
religious orders, that controlled and developed the 
literatures, towards the fleeting mundane affairs of life, 
there is no gainsaying that the historian of ancient 
India suffers greatly from the initial difficulty of the 
want of genuine works of historiography . 1 

1 cf. Albemni: "The Hindus do not pay much attention to 
the historical order of things; they are very careless in relating 
the chronological succession of things, and when they are pressed 
for information and are at a loss not knowing what to say, they 
invariably take to tale-telling” (Sachau, Albertmi’s India, Vol. II, 
p. 10). 
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The sources of early Indian history may broadly 
be divided into two classes, literary and archaeolo- 
gical, which are either indigenous or foreign . 1 Let 
us first take up the former. 

'Literary sources 
Non-Historical Works 

The earliest literature of India is purely of a reli- 
gious kind. The patience and industry of a multitude 
of scholars have, however, succeeded in extracting from 
it useful bits of history. For instance, the Vedas — 
specially the Kigveda — have furnished us with fragments 
of historical information relating to the progress of the 
Aryans in India, their internal divisions and wars with 
the “Dasyus” and other cognate topics. Similarly, 
the Brahmanas (e.g., Aitareya, Satapatha, Taittirlya) and 
the Upanisads, like the Brihadaranyaka and Chandogya, 
as also the Buddhist Pi takas, Nikayas, Ja takas, etc., 
and Jain canonical works (e.g., Kalpa Sutra, Uttardjjha- 
yana Sutra) incidentally embody historical traditions 
that may be utilised with profit. Modern research has 
further demonstrated how such non-historical sources 
as the Gargi-Samhita, an astronomical work, or the 
dramas of Kalidasa and Bhasa, or even the chance 
illustrations of grammatical rules by Panini in the 
Astadhyayi, or by Patanjali in the Mahdbhasja, sometimes 
afford us welcome light on dark corners of history. 
But valuable and trustworthy as these casual references 
are, they are far too meagre to satisfy our curiosity. 

So-called Historical Literature 

We must, therefore, turn to such works as contain 
what we may call the rudiments of history. The two 

1 See The Imperial Gazetteer of India, Vol. II, (Oxford, 1909), 
pp. 1 f. 
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Epics — the Ramdyana and the Mahabhdrata — represent 
the first notable attempts of the ancient Hindus in this 
direction. No doubt, they give interesting pictures 
of the then religious and social conditions, but as 
chronicles of political events they seem lamentably full 
of tale-telling and chronological aberrations. Next 
come the Puranas , eighteen in number, which are said 
to have been recited by the Suta Lomaharsana or his 
son (Sauti) UgraSravas. Normally, they should deal 
with five set subjects, (a) Sarga (primary creation), 
(b) Pratisarga (re-creation after periodical dissolution of 
the universe), (d) Vamda (genealogies of gods and 
Risis), (d) Manvantara (groups of mahayuga “great ages” 
in a Kalpa or aeon, in each of which the first father of 
mankind was Manu), (e) V am ianucarita (histories of 
old dynasties of kings). Of these, the last topic alone is 
important for the purpose of history, but it is found in 
the Matsya, Vayu, Visnu , Brahmanda , Bhagavata and 
Bhavisya only out of the extant Puranas. Thus, most 
of these “collections of ‘old world’ legends” have got 
no historical value whatsoever. Even the rest contain 
much that is manifestly mythological and altogether 
confused from the chronological point of view . 1 They 
sometimes treat contemporaneous dynasties or rulers 
as successive, or omit some of them entirely (e.g., the 
Puranas are silent about the Kushans, Indo-Greeks 
Indo-Parthians, etc.). No dates are given, and even 
names of kings are not unoften inaccurate (cf. the list 
of Andhra kings). Notwithstanding these defects, the 
Puranas certainly transmit scraps of historical data, 
and it would not be fairTo disparage their authority 
roundly. Among other early productions relevant 
to our purpose, we may particularly mention Bana’s 

1 One may aptly recall here Goethe’s observation: “The 
historian’s duty is to separate the true from the false, the certain 
from the uncertain, and the doubtful from that which cannot be 
accepted ” — Maxims , No. 453. 
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Harsacarita , Sandhyakaranandi’s Rdmacarita> Padma- 
gupta’s Navasdhasatikacarita , Bilhana’s Vikramdn- 
kaaevacarita , and Jayaratha’s Prithvirdja-vijaya. Un- 
happily, however, these works preserve very little 
historical matter, and are more of literary pieces, being 
full of elaboration, metaphor, and imagery. The only 
work in Sanskrit, which can be described as a near 
approach to history, as we understand it, is the Rdja- 
tarangini of Kalhana. It was begun in 1 148 A. D., and 
is based on writings of previous chroniclers as well as 
on royal charters and laudatory inscriptions. Kalhana’s 
account of Kashmir for a few centuries immediately 
preceding his time is quite reliable, but for the earlier 
period he too is unfortunately subject to strange 
lapses. In addition to these, we cannot omit to con- 
sider the evidence of some southern, chiefly Tamil 
works (e.g., the Nandikkalambakatn , Ottakkuttan’s 
Kulottungan-Pillaittamil. , Jayagondar’s Kalingattu-pparani , 
Rdjaraja-Jolan-Uld , ColavamSa-caritam , etc.) ; the Ceylo- 
nese chronicles, the DlpavamJa (fourth century A.D.), 
and the Mahavariisa (sixth century A.D.) ; and 
such Prakrit compositions as Vakpati’s Gaudavaho and 
Hemacandra’s jK umdrapdlacarita\ all of which demand 
a cautious and critical use. 

Foreign Writings 

Not less valuable than the above sources are the 
accounts of foreign writers or travellers, whose know- 
ledge of India was based either on hearsay or on actual 
stay in the country for a short time. To this category 
belong men of several nationalities — Greek, Roman, 
Chinese, Tibetan, and Moslem. The earliest reference 
to India is made by Herodotus who deposes to the 
political connection of North-western India with the 
Achaemenian empire in the fifth century B. C. Next, 
Alexander’s hurricane campaign in the Punjab and 
Sind formed the subject matter of a number of Greek 
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and Roman works by Quintus Curtius, Diodoros 
Siculus, Arrian, Plutarch, and others; and the value of 
their testimony can best be judged from the fact that 
but for them we should have known nothing about 
the Macedonian invasion, so thoroughly have Indian 
writers maintained silence regarding this memorable 
episode. The Indika of Megasthenes, the Seleucid am- 
bassador at the Maurya court, is another important 
source of information about the institutions, geography 
and products of India. It is now lost to us, but frag- 
ments are still preserved in the form of quotations by 
later authors, such as Arrian, Appian, Strabo, Justin, 
etc. Similarly, the Veriplus of the Erythrean Sea and 
Ptolemy’s Geography furnish geographical data of interest. 

Like the classical (Greek and Roman) works, 
Chinese literature is also of great help in reconstructing 
ancient Indian history. There are numerous notices in it 
regarding the movements of the predatory Central Asian 
tribes that profoundly affected the destinies of India; and 
above all, we have the excellent narratives of Fa-hian 
(399-4x4 A. D.) 1 , Yuan Chwang (629-45 A. D.) 2 , and 
I-tsing (c. 673-95 A. D.) — three of the most distinguished 
pilgrims, who visited India in search of knowledge and 
with the desire to worship at the sites hallowed by the 
memory of the Buddha. Further, the works of the 
Tibetan Lama Taranatha, the Dulva and Tangyur , etc. 
may also be profitably consulted. 

Then come the Moslem authors, who inform us 
how step by step the armies of Islam conquered India 
and introduced another vigorous factor into Indian 
polity. The most celebrated of such writers was 
Alberuni, a man of versatile intellect and a scholar of 
Sanskrit. He followed in the train of Mahmud’s in- 
vasions, and wrote in 1030 A. D. the Tahktk-i-Hind \ 

1 cf. The Fo-kwo-ki. 

2 cf. The Si-yu-ki. 
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a mine of information on India and her peoples. Still 
earlier Moslem writers were A1 Biladuri, Sulaiman 
( Silsilat-ut-Tawarlki b), and A1 Mas‘udi (Muriij-ul-Zahdb). 
Among other Moslem works, we may mention : Hassan 
Nizami’s Taj-ul-Maasir , Mirkhond’s Rau^at-us-Safd, 
Khond Mir’s Habib-us-Siyar , Firishta’s Tarikb-i-Firisbta , 
Nizamuddin’s Tabaqdt-i-Akbari, Minhajuddin’s Tabaqat-i- 
Nastrt , A1 Utbi’s Tarikh-i-Yamim, Ibn-ul-Athir’s Al- 
Tarikh-ul- Kamil. 

The observations and writings of these foreigners 
are particularly valuable not only for the light they 
throw on the political events, society, manners, geog- 
raphy, and religion of ancient India, but also because 
they establish synchronisms in the troubled sea of Indian 
dates. Indeed, the identification of Sandrakottos with 
Candragupta Maurya has been regarded on almost all 
hands as the sheet-anchor of Indian chronology. 

Archeological sources 

Inscriptions 

Where the literary sources are reticent or obscure, 
inscriptions fortunately come to our rescue. Many 
thousands of them, the earliest belonging to about the 
fourth or fifth century B. C. 1 have been unearthed, and 
perhaps a large number still await the archaelogist’s 
spade. They are found engraved on rocks, pillars, 
stone tablets, metal plates, caves, etc., and are couched 
in the languages current at different periods and locali- 
ties — Sanskrit, Pali, mixed dialects, or the languages of 
Southern India, vi^., Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, and 
Kanarese. Some of them are of considerable literary 
merit too, being either in prose or verse or a combina- 
tion of the two. The majority of inscriptions are in 
the Brahmi script, written from left to right; but a good 

1 cf. the Piprawa (Basti district) Vase Stupa inscription 
(J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 573-88), and the Badali (Ajmer) inscription. 
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number are also incised in Kharosthi running, like Arabic 
and Persian, from right to left. Their decipherment, which 
is a marvel of scholarship, reveals that their object is 
to record a donation, public or private, or to comme- 
morate a great event, or the exploits of a con- 
queror. The edicts of ASoka, containing his ethical 
exhortations, are, of course, a class by themselves. 
The subject-matter of inscriptions is indeed very varied. 
There are even Sanskrit plays (e.g., at Dhar and Ajmer) 
and musical rules (e.g., at Kudimiyamalai, Pudukotta 
State) recorded on stone. The importance of these 
documents can hardly be over-emphasised. They are 
extremely useful in fixing dates, and often regulate and 
supplement what we learn from literature and other 
sources. For instance, in the absence of such epigra- 
phic evidence the veil of oblivion would hang heavily 
even on rulers like Kharavela or Samudragupta 1 , 
and our knowledge of the mediaeval Hindu dynasties 
would be altogether incomplete. Sometimes foreign 
inscriptions, too, unexpectedly lend us aid. Thus, the 
Boghaz-Koi (Asia Minor) inscriptions, which men- 
tion Vedic gods, probably testify to the movements 
of Aryan tribes. We have elsewhere referred to the 
contact of India with ancient Iran, and curiously it 
is confirmed by inscriptions discovered at Persepolis 
and Naksh-i-Rustam 2 . Similarly, inscriptions throw a 
flood of light on the political and cultural relations be- 
tween India and the Far East in early times. 

Coins 

The next guides, we may appeal to, are coins. 
Like the inscriptions, they corroborate the information 

1 They are respectively known only from 'the HSthlgumphS 
and the Allahabad Pillar inscriptions. 

2 The Behistun record does not, however, include India in 
the list of provinces ruled by Darius. 
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derived from literature, and often modify or amplify 
it. They are of various metals — gold, silver, copper, 
or alloy, and contain legends or simple marks. Those 
with dates are doubdess very valuable for the frame- 
work of Indian chronology, but even undated and 
anonymous ones yield fruitful results when we care- 
fully consider their fabric and type. Coins are almost 
our sole evidence with regard to the Indo-Scythian 
and Indo-Baktrian kings — Indian authors having 
completely ignored the latter except Menander. 
Coins shed remarkable light on the existence of 
ganas (autonomous communities) in ancient India, 
and also on the religious predilections of certain 
monarchs (e.g., of Kaniska) and their personal ac- 
complishments (e.g., of Samudragupta). The purity 
of the metal undoubtedly reflects the economic condi- 
tions of the time, and the provenance of the coins 
helps us in fixing the limits of a kingdom. But the 
latter must be applied cautiously. For the dis- 
covery of Roman coins in South India would by no 
means indicate an extension of Roman power or poli- 
tical influence in India. It only recalls the famous 
lament of Pliny over the drain of Roman gold to this 
country in exchange for articles of luxury and spices, 
etc. 

Monuments 

Last, but not the least, are the monuments. They 
are not directly concerned with political history, but 
these temples. Stupas, and monasteries {vihdras) vividly 
depict the artistic achievements and religious devotion of 
the people and princes alike. The monumental remains 
in foreign lands open to us a rather unknown chapter 
of India’s ancient glory. Shrines, dedicated to Siva, 
on the Dieng plateau (Java), and the vast panorama 
of bas-reliefs on the walls in the colossal temples 
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at Boro-Bodur and Prambanam (central Java), as 
also the remarkable ruins at Angkor Vat and 
Angkor Thom (Kambuja), reveal the hand of 
Indians, and show that they had migrated to the 
Far East and spread their power and culture there . 1 
Even for purposes of chronology, the evidence of 
monuments cannot be entirely despised, for experts 
have demonstrated how important conclusions follow 
a close study of the stratification of buildings. Further, 
it may not be out of place to add here that sculptures 
and paintings (e.g., at Ajanta) occasionally illumine our 
path where we might otherwise have walked with 
faltering steps. 

Conclusion or Main Features 

Such, in brief , 2 are the sources for the resuscitation 
of India’s early past. The most striking feature, when 
compared with modern history, is the meagreness of 
our materials and the wide range over which they lie 
scattered. Accordingly, the historian must work like 
a miner with the pick and shovel of his perseverance 
and critical judgment to get at the gold of facts with- 
out the dross of courtly exaggerations and poetic embel- 
lishments. Quite often rocks intervene in the shape 
of conflicting claims, utter absence of dates, or pre- 
valence of several eras at different periods and places , 3 

1 See Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far 
Fast, Vol. I, Champa; Suvarnadvipa-, and publications of the 
Greater India Society; Dr. B. R. Chatterji, Indian Cultural Influence 
in Cambodia (Calcutta, 1928); India and Java (Calcutta, 1933); H. G. 
Q. Wales, Towards Angkor', and works of French and Dutch 
scholars. 

2 Literary works and inscriptions, referred to above, are merely 
illustrative. All the available sources, ancient as well as modern, 
have, however, been discriminately utilised by us. 

8 See Cunningham, Book of Indian Eras. We know of about a 
score of ancient systems of reckoning. 
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and it is only after overcoming these difficulties that 
we can achieve the object of building a connected and 
consistent account of ancient India. And here we 
must also bear in mind that the North is the predominant 
factor in our history, having been the centre of large 
empires that rose like waves in the sea and soon 
broke up into nothing. Aspirants to supreme dignity 
turned longing eyes across the Vindhyas, but never 
did India completely come under one sovereign um- 
brella, and even in the heyday of the Mauryas 
the extreme South remained outside the Imperial 
ambit. This lack of political unity in ancient India, 
despite the fact that she was indisputably a geog- 
raphical and cultural unit 1 , is the weakest point of her 
history, and, therefore, dynastic wars and territorial 
aggrandisements absorb our interest and attention to 
a greater degree than her achievements in the domain 
of religion, art, and literature. 


1 Dr. R. K. Mookerji, The Fundamental Unity of India (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1914). 
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Section A 
PALEOLITHIC AGE 

The story of the early man in India is largely shroud- 
ed in mystery. The common belief is that the remotest 
past represented the Satyuga — an age when man lived 
in an ideal state of happiness, free from misery, want, 
and decay. Sober history unfortunately does not know 
of any such golden period. On the other hand, all 
indications point to the fact that primitive man was 
sunk in the darkness of ignorance and barbarism, and 
that he marched towards the light of civilisation only 
by slow stages. So far as our evidence goes the 
earliest inhabitants of India were perhaps the palaeoli- 
thic (derived from Greek words signifying ‘old stone’) 
men. They were a savage people who sought shelter 
under trees and in natural caverns . 1 They had no idea 
of cultivation, and probably did not quite know how 
to make a fire. They could not turn out pottery, and 
were ignorant of the use of metal. They lived on the 
chase and on nuts, roots, and fruits afforded by nature. 
Their implements for purposes of peace and of war 
against wild beasts and other denizens of water and 
forests were chipped in stone, and were of crude work- 
manship . 2 It is noteworthy that a majority of them are 

1 Certain caves in the Karnul district are believed to have 
been tenanted by palaeolithic men (V. Rangacharya, Tre-Musalman 
India, Yol. I, p. 48). 

2 Palaeolithic implements have been divided into ten classes — 
axes, arrow-heads, spears, digging tools, circular hurling-stones. 
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made in a peculiar kind of rock known as quartzite. 
Of course, where this material was not available other 
hard rocks were used. Besides some sites in the Dek- 
kan, the districts of Madras, Cuddapah, and Chingleput 
in South India have yielded a rich harvest of such 
tools . 1 Sometimes they were also made of bone and 
wood, but being perishable they have all disappeared. 
Lastly, these men did not construct tombs to bury 
their dead, who were perhaps left to be devoured by 
animals and birds. 


Section B 
NEOLITHIC AGE 

The next stage in the progress of man in India, 
as elsewhere, was reached when the use of the rough 
stone implements was not quite discarded, but most 
of them were carefully dressed and polished. They 
were now turned into highly finished objects of diverse 
and complex forms to meet a variety of requirements 2 . 
These neolithic (from a Greek word meaning ‘new 
stone’) men had made considerable advance towards 
civilisation. Apart from natural shelter in rocks, they 
constructed dwellings, perhaps “huts of wattle and 
thatches, daubed with clay,” for themselves. They 
knew how to produce a fire and the art of cooking. 
They occupied themselves with fishing and hunting, 

choppers, knives, scrapers, cores, hammer-stones and (probably) 
strike-a-lights (?), Ibid., pp. 52-53. 

1 Catalogue of P re-historic Antiquities in the Government Museum, 
Madras (1901); Notes on the Ages and Distribution of Indian Pre- 
historic Antiquities (Madras, 1916). Col. Bruce Foote has made a 
special study of Pre-historic artifacts in India. See also Panchanan 
Mitra, P re-historic India, (Calcutta, 1923); A. C. Logan, Old Chipped 
Stones of India, (Calcutta, 1906); P. T. S. Aiyangar, The Stone Age 
in India-, V. Rangacharya, Pre-Musalman India , etc. 

2 For their numerous types, see Pre-Musalman India, I, pp. 
124-2J. 
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tended flocks of domesticated animals, and also began 
the cultivation of land. Their food was simple, con- 
sisting of game, forest produce, vegetables, milk, honey, 
wild grains, etc.; and the dress of these neolithic men 
was probably leaves, barks of trees, and skins. They 
made pottery, at first by hand, but afterwards the wheel 
was used. The earthenware were either plain or 
painted and decorated with representations of flowers, 
leaves, etc. The neolithians chose the tough trap 
rock for their weapons of offence and defence, but 
things of domestic use were made of other materials of 
various colours. They buried their dead and erected 
tombs, as is evident from some pre-historic skeletons 
discovered in the district of Mirzapur. On the other 
hand, the finds of funeral urns, meant for the ashes of 
the dead, would show that cremation too was not 
unknown. Presumably they worshipped spirits of 
nature as embodied in trees and stones, and propitiated 
them by bloody sacrifices and offerings of food 
and drink. Further, in the caves of the Vindhya 
hills, there are neolithic “cup-marks” and “ruddle 
drawings,” which give us some idea of the artistic 
efforts of these men. All these features indicate that 
the palaeolithic and neolithic men must have been 
separated by a wide gap, maybe of centuries. Indeed, 
some scholars even deny that the latter were the des- 
cendants of the former. But our evidence being 
imperfect, it would be better not to dogmatise on this 
point. It is, however, certain that the neolithic culture 
was widespread , as remains of this period have been 
found almost all over the country, particularly in Bella- 
ry, Salem, Katnul, and other districts of the Madras 
Presidency. 

Section C 

I. THE ADVENT OF METALS 
After many centuries, perhaps, the neolithic man 
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in India learnt the use of metals. Gold was probably 
his earliest discovery, but it served as a material for 
ornaments only. His implements and weapons were 
made of other harder metals. The remarkable finds 
in a large number of ancient sites prove that in South 
India stone was directly superseded by iron, whereas 
in North India axes, awls, swords, spearheads, daggers, 
harpoons, etc., were at first made of copper, and it 
was in turn followed by iron. Hoards of such copper 
implements have been discovered “all across Northern 
India almost from the Hooghly to the far side of the 
Indus, and from the foot of the Himalayas to the Cawn- 
pore District.” The times when the use of these 
metals became general are known as the Iron and 
Copper ages. It is, however, important to remember 
that, unlike other countries, there are no traces in 
India, except in Sind, of a Bronze Period intervening 
between the Neolithic and Iron ages. Bronze, which 
is an alloy of copper and tin , 1 is harder than pure cop- 
per, and is doubtless better suited for the manufacture 
of weapons, but the early men in India somehow did 
not make it the ordinary material for use. The few 
implements of this metal, that have been discovered 
in Jubbulpur, were, in the opinion of antiquarians, either 
experimental or of foreign origin. And bowls and 
other objects, found in South Indian cemeteries, were 
simply articles of luxury meant for domestic purposes, 
and would hardly indicate the existence of an age when 
bronze tools were commonly used. 

II. THE DRAVIDIANS 

The Dravidians, so called from the Sanskrit term 
Dravida, were one of the earliest cultured races of India. 

1 Generally, the ratio of alloy in bronze is nine parts of copper 
and one of tin. 
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Unhappily, the problem of their origin is still a puzzle, 
almost defying any definite solution. A number of 
scholars strongly affirm that they were the descendants 
of the primitive inhabitants of India, who in course of 
time had ascended up the ladder of civilisation. On 
the contrary, others are of opinion that they were 
foreign immigrants into this country from the Tibetan 
plateau or from the “Turanian homeland of Central 
Asia.” Western Asia is, however, generally supposed 
to have been their original abode, and the similarity of 
the Dravidian and Sumerian ethnic types undoubtedly 
lends some colour to this view. In this connection we 
must not omit to take into account Brahui, the is- 
land of Dravidian speech in Baluchistan. It is believed 
that it represents the tongue of those who lingered 
on behind, while the main body advanced towards 
Hindustan through the mountain passes. This looks 
plausible enough, although sometimes a different 
conclusion is drawn from the existence of Brahui 
that there was a Dravidian over-flow from India into 
Baluchistan. Whoever the Dravidians may have been , 1 
it is certain that they were an important element of 
population both in Northern and Southern India. Their 
languages still predominate in the South, but “Dravi- 
dian characteristics have been traced alike in Vedic 
and Classical Sanskrit, in the Prakrits or early popular 
dialects, and in the modern vernaculars derived from 
them .” 2 The Dravidians were conversant with the 
use of metals, and their pottery was of an improved 
type. They knew agriculture, and were perhaps the 
earliest people to build dams across rivers for irriga- 
tion purposes. They constructed houses and fortifi- 
cations, and their villages were ruled by petty chiefs. 

1 Many western scholars favour the view that the Dravidians 
belonged to the Mediterranean race. See e.g., Mr. J. Kennedy, 
J.K.A.S., 1898, pp. 249, 261. 

2 Cam . Hist. Ind ., Vol. I, p. 42. 
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As observed by Dr. L. D. Barnett, Dravidian society was 
“to some extent matriarchal,” and their religion was 
generally “dark and repulsive” 1 . They worshipped 
the Mother Goddess and a host of spirits, often with 
bloody human sacrifices, and the emblems of generation. 
Presumably, the Dravidians were identical with the 
“Dasas” or “Dasyus” of the Kigveda; and we shall, there- 
fore, hear more about them when we come to the 
period of the Aryans. 


Section D 
CHALCOLITHIC AGE 

Importance of the New Discoveries 

So far we were almost groping in the dark. We 
now see the twilight of Indian civilisation. The re- 
markable archeological discoveries at Harappa in the 
Montgomery district and Mohenjo-daro in the Larkana 
district, besides other sites in the Punjab, Sind (like Canhu- 
daro, Jhukar-daro), and Baluchistan (e.g., Nal, Kelat 
State), make it abundantly clear that several centuries 
before the period of the Kigveda , there were busy centres 
of life and activity along the course of the river Indus. 
They show that the people possessed a high degree of 
culture, which was similar to, and in many respects more 
advanced than that of contemporary Mesopotamia, Elam, 
and Egypt. Chalcolithic is the name usually given 
to this age — an age “in which arms and utensils of stone 
continue to be used side by side with those of copper 
and bronze.” To get a glimpse into this remote past, 
we must take note of the relics unearthed at Mohenjo- 
daro, 2 which are essentially akin to those found at other 

1 Antiquities of India, p. 4. 

2 Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation (3 
volumes); K. N. Dikshit, Pre-bistoric Civilisation of the Indus Valley 
(Madras, 1939); N. Law, Ind. Hist. Quart., March, 1932 (Vol. VIII, 
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places. The picture may be dim, but the outlines are 
sufficiently firm. 

Buildings 

Mohenjo-daro or the ‘City of the Dead’ is at pre- 
sent a heap of ruins. It is difficult to surmise what 
brought about its destruction. Earthquakes, in- 
undations, the Indus altering its course, climatic 
changes — any of them may account for its final abandon- 
ment or disappearance. But it is evident from the ex- 
cavations, which have been carried out down to the 
subsoil water, that the site must have been occupied for 
centuries. It was a prosperous city, well-planned and 
having wide streets and lanes at regular intervals. The 
buildings, considerably varying in size, appear to have 
been plain but dignified 1 . Stone not being easily 
obtainable, walls were raised of burnt brick, laid in 
mud or in both mud and gypsum mortar. Crude 
or sun-dried bricks were reserved for foundations 
and terraces, where the elements could not do much 
damage. There were stairways leading to upper sto- 
reys, and windows and doors for admitting light and 
air. Bath-rooms and circular brick-wells were impor- 
tant features of most houses. The system of drainage, 
public or private, was remarkable. Dust-bins and 
rubbish chutes indicate the extreme care taken in 
matters of conservancy. On the whole, the people 
were flourishing, and even ordinary dwelling houses 
were provided with necessary conveniences. The 
larger structures were perhaps public property. One 
of them, a spacious pillared hall of the Intermediate 

no. 1), pp. 121-64; Dr. Mackay, The Indus Civilisation; Mem. Arch. 
Sure. Ind., nos. 41 and 48. On Harappa, see M. S. Vats, Excava- 
tions at Harappa , Vols. I & II, (1940). 

1 Was this lack of ornamentation in houses due to simplicity 
of tastes ? Or, did the owners deliberately avoid outward marks 
of possessing wealth to escape the burden of extra taxes ? 
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Period, may have been a shrine, although no images 
have been found there. The most striking of all remains 
is, no doubt, a vast hydropathic establishment — a 
brick Bath, 39 ft. X 23 ft. X 8 ft., with water-tight walls 
and flights of steps at the ends and other subsidiary 
verandahs, galleries and rooms. It was filled with 
water from a well nearby. Its drain with a corbelled 
roof, more than six feet in height, deserves particular 
mention. Another accessory to the great Bath is pro- 
bably a hammam or hot-air bath, pointing to the exis- 
tence of “a hypocaustic system of heating.” 

Apiculture 

Little do we know about the agriculture of the 
Indus peoples, although the existence of such big cities 
as Mohenjo-daro and Harappa clearly indicates that 
food must have been available in an ample measure. 
Perhaps the grains they cultivated were wheat and 
barley, specimens of which have been found there. It is 
uncertain whether the plough had replaced the hoe, or 
the latter was still in use. Scholars believe that in olden 
times Sind received copious rainfall, 1 and this, as also 
the presence of a great river, 2 must have made the prob- 
lem of irrigation easy of solution. 

Food 

Besides the above cereals and dates (stones of 
which have been discovered), it appears from half- 
burnt shells and bones and offerings to the dead that the 
Indus people used as food pork, beef, mutton, poultry, 
fish, and the flesh of other water animals. Perhaps 
milk and vegetables were also included in the dietary. 

1 The elaborate system of drainage and the use of burnt bricks 
for the exposed parts of buildings point to the same conclusion. 

2 Indus. Besides, there was the Mihran, which dried up in 
the 14th century A.D. 
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Animals Known 

They knew several kinds of domesticated animals, 
of which bones of bull, sheep, pig, buffalo, camel, and 
elephant have been recovered; while those of the dog 
and horse, having been found near the surface, may be- 
long to later times. The wild animals familiar to them 
were rhinoceros, bison, monkey, tiger, bear, hare, etc., 
which are depicted on seals and copper-tablets. 

Use of Stones and Metals 

Stone was rare in this region. It had accordingly 
to be imported from other places for door-sockets, 
saddle querns and mullers, statuettes, cult objects, etc. 
The metals known to the Sindhu people were gold, 
silver, copper, tin, and lead, which were used for a variety 
of purposes. The discovery of bronze in the earliest 
layer at Mohenjo-daro proves beyond doubt that it 
was then in use there. Iron has, however, not been 
found. 

Ornaments \ 

Ornaments, chiefly necklaces, ear-rings, anklets, 
and girdles of beads, were commonly worn by men and 
women of all classes. The rich made them of gold, 
silver, ivory, faience and other semi-precious stones 
like lapis lazuli, jasper, carneliah, agate or onyx; where- 
as those for the poor were made of copper, bone, shell, 
and terra-cotta. 

Household Articles 

Copper and bronze seem to have superseded stone 
as material for household implements and utensils. 
Mostly, however, they were earthenware. Quite a 
large number of such bowls, dishes, cups, saucers, 
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vases, basins, and stone-jars of different forms have been 
discovered. Generally the pottery was wheel-made, 
and was painted and sometimes “glazed.” 

Weapons 

Likewise copper and bronze had replaced stone 
for weapons of war or of chase. People were 
acquainted with maces, axes, daggers, spears, bows, 
arrows, and slings. Defensive weapons like shields, 
helmets, and armour were perhaps unknown, nor is 
there any trace of the sword. 

Games and Weights 

Stones were also used for weights, marbles and 
dice, which are among the most remarkable relics dis- 
covered. It is interesting to note that, like the Vedic 
Aryans, the Indus people were fond of dice. The 
smaller weights, of chert or slate, are cubical, whereas 
the heavier ones are conical in shape. It is said that 
they are made with “greater accuracy and consistency 
than those of Elam and Mesopotamia.” 

Toys 

Generally they were clay models of birds, animals, 
men and women, rattles, or representations of carts. 
These playthings are sometimes useful as depicting 
the actualities of life. 

Spinning and Textile 

Spinning must have been freely practised in the 
houses of Mohenjo-daro, as would appear from the 
large find of spindle-whorls. Those of the rich were 
made of faience; the poor used the cheaper pottery 
and shell. Wool was used for warmer textile, and 
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cotton for the lighter one. The latter, found adhering 
to a silver vase, appears on careful examination by 
experts to resemble the present-day coarser Indian variety 
with its “typical convoluted structure.” 

Dress 

The dress of the people, like their personal fea- 
tures, must have varied. A statue, for instance, re- 
presents a male figure wearing a long shawl, drawn over 
the left shoulder and under the right, so as to leave the 
right arm free. The nude statues must not be taken 
to indicate that nudity was prevalent. They may have 
been meant for religious purposes. 

Religion 

Our scanty knowledge of the religion of these early 
peoples is derived from the seals, copper tablets, and 
figurines of metal, terra-cotta, and stone. The most 
prominent deity is the Mother or Nature Goddess , 1 
whose worship was so common in ancient times in all 
countries from Persia to the iEgean coasts. This cult 
found a fruitful soil in India, and out of it developed 
the worship of Sakti with all its elaborate rites. Fur- 
ther, a seal portrays a highly conventionalised figure of 
a three-faced male god, seated Yogi- like, with animals 
on each side, who has been recognised as the proto- 
type of the historic Siva. If this conjecture be correct, 
Saivism may legitimately claim to be the oldest living 
religion. That the worship of the phallic emblems — 
the linga and the yoni — was also prevalent is clear from 
the discovery of scores of aniconic objects of stone 
together with ring-stones, whereas the existence of 

1 From immemorial antiquity, India is the home of the worship 
of Prakriti or later Sakti, goddess Pritbvi, and a host of Gramadevatas 
(Arnba, Mata, etc.) 
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Tree-worship and Zoolatry or Animal worship is 
evidenced by certain representations on seals. Popular 
Hinduism of today contains many of these elements, 
thus furnishing a remarkable proof of the extraordinary 
continuity of Indian culture through the ages. 

Disposal of the Dead 

An examination of the data available, both at 
Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, shows that probably there 
were then three methods of disposing of the dead : (a) 
complete burial, (b) burial after exposure of the body to 
birds and beasts, ( c ) cremation followed by burial of the 
ashes. The discovery of cinerary urns and jars, goblets 
or vessels with ashes, bone, and charcoal may, however, 
suggest that during the flourishing period of the Indus 
valley culture the third method was generally in vogue. 
At Mohenjo-daro, about a score of skeletons, some in 
public streets and others in a room, have been un- 
earthed, but there is no trace of a cemetery or burial 
place. At Harappa, on the other hand, a cemetery has 
been brought to light in the plain level ground neat the 
mounds. It is noteworthy that the remains of the dead 
at the latter site are associated with a distinct type of 
pottery decorated with vegetable patterns and peculiar 
animal designs. 

Knowledge of Writing 

One of the most interesting items of information 
we get about the Indus people is in regard to their 
acquaintance with some sort of writing. Of course, 
no regular documents on stones or baked clay tablets 
have been found. But a large number of seals 

1 See Dr. G. R. Hunter, Script of Harappa and Mohenjo-daro 
0934 ); Rev. H. Heras, “The Story of two Mohenjo-daro Signs,” 
J. Vol. II, no. 1, pp. 1-6. 
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and sealings , 1 having excellent representations of uni- 
corns and bulls and other objects, have inscriptions 
in a script, which belongs to the same order as Proto- 
Elamite, Sumerian, Minoan, and Egyptian. Its deci- 
pherment has so far defied the ingenuity of scholars. 
The view, commonly held, is that it represents a picto- 
graphic system of writing, each sign 2 standing for a 
particular word or object. A late stage of develop- 
ment is indicated by certain strokes and marks, which 
were perhaps vowel signs. It is believed that the direc- 
tion of writing is from right to left, but in some cases it 
is boustrophedon , i.e., from right to left in the first line 
and left to right in the second. Nothing can yet be 
postulated about its connection with the later Brahml. 
Very likely the Indus script did not extend to other 
parts of India, or survive long. 

Art 


The Indus people appear to have made great pro- 
gress in the ceramic art. They were fond of painted 
pottery, and some specimens of delicate workman- 
ship and colour have come down to us. 

Again, sculptures in the round, of stone and bronze, 
display great merit and anatomical faithfulness. The 
figure of a dancer standing on the right leg with the 
left leg raised in front is beautifully executed, and the 
pose is so full of movement that there is hardly any 
parallel to it even among the sculptures of the historic 
period. 

But by far the most remarkable are the engravings 
on the numerous seals and sealings. The treatment 
of animals, specially the bull, is superb and full of 
realism. These figures leave no room for doubt that 

1 See also L. A. Waddell, The Indo-Sumerian Seals Deciphered 
(London, 1925). 

2 A list of no less than 396 signs has been prepared, 
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the Indus people, like the ancient Greeks, possessed 
artistic skill of a high order, and could delineate with 
vigour and effect. 

Who were the Authors ? 

The skeletal remains as well as the sculptured 
heads 1 indicate that the population at Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro was of a cosmopolitan character, con- 
sisting at least of four distinct ethnic types, viz., Proto- 
Australoid, Mediterranean, the Alpine and the Mongo- 
lian branch. Which of these races was the prime 
author of the Indus valley civilisation ? Diverse ans- 
wers have been given to this query. It has been sug- 
gested that they were the pre-Vedic peoples (probably 
Dravidian), whose culture the Aryans destroyed. Some 
look upon the latter as the authors of this civilisation, 
pushing thereby the date of their (Aryan) domination 
in India considerably back. Others regard the Indus 
people as the kith and kin of the Sumerians or some 
allied race, and the common features between the civi- 
lisations of Sumer, Elam, and the Indus valley, despite 
their individual characteristics, no doubt, lend support 
to this view. Cultural evidences and arguments based 
on physical types are, however, shaky; and we cannot, 
therefore, be dogmatic over this problem until more 
conclusive clues are forthcoming. 

Extent and Origin 

Besides Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, archaeolo- 
gical explorations reveal that there were a number 
of other sites in lower and upper Sind (e.g. Jhukhar- 

1 But this evidence must be used with caution. For, as has 
been well pointed out, artists were by no means anthropologists; 
and the number of skulls discovered is too small to allow of any 
“safe generalisations” regarding the existence of several racial 
types (Hindu Civilisation , p. 28). 
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daro, Canhu-daro), South Punjab and Baluchistan (e.g., 
Nal in Kelat State) belonging to the same Chalcolithic 
culture. As yet no traces of it have been found in the 
Gangetic valley, which in later times played an impor- 
tant part in the cultural and political history of India. 
Wherefrom, then, did the Indus valley culture origi- 
nate ? Was it an independent growth on Indian soil ? 
Or, was its development due to the contact and impact 
of the ancient civilisations of Elam, Mesopotamia, and 
other Western lands ? To these questions, a definite 
answer one hesitates to give at this stage of our know- 
ledge. 

Date 


We do not know how long this culture flourished 
in the Indus valley, but from the stratification of build- 
ings at Mohenjo-daro, where have been unearthed seven 
strata — three of the Late Period, three of the Interme- 
diate, and one of the Early, leaving aside such as are 
submerged under the sub-soil water — it has been 
assumed, assigning roughly 500 years to each of the 
layers, that the period of its occupation fell approxi- 
mately between 3250-2750 B.C. Of course, the begin- 
nings of its civilisation may go earlier still, for Mohenjo- 
daro and its complex city life was a product of centuries 
of evolution. Moreover, a comparison of its finds 
with Mesopotamian and Elamite relics shows resemb- 
lances, which could not be merely fortuitous. If, 
as has been supposed, they prove that there was inter- 
course between these countries the Indus valley civi- 
lisation may be rightly taken to be “contemporary with 
the early culture of Sumer and with the later Pre-dilu- 
vian culture of Elam and Mesopotamia.” 
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THE RIGVEDIC AGE 

Origin and Home of the Aryans 1 2 

The twilight slowly brightened into dawn, and 
the sun of Vedic culture rose on the horizon of 
Indian history. Who were its progenitors, and where- 
from do they emerge into our historical view? Ques- 
tions like these have been a bewildering source of 
controversy. Some Indian scholars, attaching great 
importance to the Pauranic evidence, strongly main- 
tain that the Aryans were autochthons of the land. 
But their arguments do not find a wide support. 
Others with equal emphasis aver that the original Aryan 
home was the Arctic Circle (B. G. Tilak); or Bactria 
(Rhode); or the Pamirs. The general opinion, how- 
ever, is that the Indo-Aryans, as also the Avestan Ira- 
nians, were a branch of the ancient “Indo-Germanic” 
(Indo-European) peoples or the Wirosf and before their 
eastward migration, perhaps due to divisions, dissen- 
sions, or overgrowth of population in a circumscribed 
area, they occupied for long a common habitat, which 
has been variously located in Central Asia (Max Muller); 
European Steppes, north of the Black Sea (Benfey); 
Central and Western Germany (Geiger); or Austria, 
Hungary and Bohemia (P. Giles). This belief rests 
on grounds of the close similarity between the speech 

1 See Dr. Isaac Taylor, The Origin of the Aryans, London, 1889; 
G. Childe, The Aryans ; A. C. Das, Rigvedic India (Calcutta, 1927); 
B. G. Tilak, Arctic Home in the Vedas (Poona, 1903); Lachhmi 
Dhar, The Home of the Aryans (Delhi, 1930). 

2 P. Giles uses the term ‘Wiros,’ meaning ‘men’ in most of the 
early languages {Cam. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, p. 66). 
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as presented in the Rigveda and the Avestan and the 
“Indo-Germanic” tongues spoken by most European 
nations 1 ; and also on the flora and fauna known to 
them and the likeness of their culture as inferred from 
the meagre data available 2 . Language and common 
peculiarities of life are, however, no certain proofs of 
consanguinity, for they can be adopted by one 
community from another. Nor are the anthropological 
researches of any particular help. They simply show 
that there is a physical type in India, which in many 
respects is akin to certain European races. Thus, 
though we cannot be sure that the blood of Europe 
runs in Indian veins, it is conceivable that the Indo- 
Aryans were at some stage not altogether isolated from 
the forefathers of the Western peoples. 

The Rigveda 

The earliest work, which the Aryans have left to 
posterity, is the Rigveda. It is a collection of 1017 
hymns, supplemented by n others called Valakhilyas , 
and is systematically arranged into 10 mandalas or books. 
The hymns represent compositions of different periods, 3 
and are of varying degrees of literary merit, being 
productions of priest-poets — mostly men and two or 
three women — of various families. 4 Excepting a few 

1 cf. e.g., Sanskrit Pitri with Zend Paitar , Latin Pater , Greek 
Patir, Celt Athir, Teuton Fadar , Tocharian Patar, and English 
Father, or Sanskrit Dvau with Latin Duo, Irish Dau, Gothic Twai, 
Lithuanian Du, and English Tu : o; or Sanskrit Asti, Latin Est, 
Irish Is, Gothic 1 st, and Lithuanian Esti. 

2 cf. Cam. Hist. Ind., I, Ch. Ill, pp. 64-76. 

8 The PJgieda itself speaks of older and later Rifts and their 
compositions. Winternitz thinks that there must be a gulf of 
centuries between the different strata of Rigvedic hymns. Great 
care was taken to preserve its textual purity by a number of devices 
like Pada-pdtha, Krama-patba, Anukramanis, etc. 

4 Orthodox tradition, however, regards the hymns as revela- 
tions to the Rifis. 
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hymns, they are all invocations to the gods, conceived 
as personifications of the powers of Nature, to bestow 
spiritual and material favours on the worshippers. It is 
only those that are not directly addressed to the deities, 
which incidentally throw some light on princely liberal- 
ity and tribal wars, as well as on the life and habits of the 
people. The information, scanty no doubt, is all the 
more valuable in the absence of any other material 
remains for giving us a glimpse into this distant age. 1 

Geographical Background of the Rigvedic Aryans 

The Rigveda does not preserve any memory of the 
early movements of the Aryans, or how they entered 
India. Indeed, their geographical horizon appears 
from certain allusions to have been limited to an area 
extending from Afghanistan to the Gangetic valley. 
That the former region was occupied by the Aryans is 
obvious from the mention of rivers like the Kubha 
(Kabul), the Suvastu (Swat), the Krumu (Kurram), 
and the Gomatl (Gomal). The vast stream of the 
Sindhu (Indus) is well known, so also are its five tribu- 
taries — the Vitasta (Jhelum); Asikni (Chenab); Parusni, 
later Iravatl (Ravi); VipaSa (Beas); and the Sutudri 
(Sutlej). Similarly, the Drisadvati (Chautang) is nam- 
ed, but the Saraswatl, now lost amid the sands, evokes 
many a fervent song. From these references, one 
may reasonably infer that the Aryans were spread over 
all the tracts watered by these rivers, and they probably 
composed the bulk of the hymns here.® The Ganga 

rf* W&zdK: ; and also ff fw%, facWfa 

1 See A. C. Das, Kigvedic Culture (Calcutta, 191}). 

* The hymns to the goddess Uses were apparently inspired by 
the glorious dawn of the Punjab. But those referring to tne “strife 
of the elements” and the phenomenon of thunder, and lightning 
were, according to Keith, composed “in the country round the 
Saraswatl river, south of the modem Ambili” (Ca/ff. Hist* 
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(Ganges) and the Yamuna (Jumna) are mentioned only 
twice or thrice, which shows that though Aryan bands 
had advanced towards the Gangetic Doab, it was still 
an unfamiliar land. The sea was unknown to them, 
the word samudra being used to denote large expanses 
of water. The Himalaya or Himavant mountains are 
alluded to, but not the Vindhyas or the Narmada 
river. Evidently, therefore, the Aryans had not 
yet established settlements in the southern direction. 
Other evidences are also in accord with the conclusions 
stated above. Thus, for instance, the Rigveda men- 
tions the lion, but not the tiger, the denizen of the 
swampy jungles of Bengal. That the Aryans had not 
yet advanced to the eastern regions is further proved 
by the absence of any mention of rice. We must, 
however, urge caution against undue emphasis on such 
argumentum ex silentio, and as an illustration of its dangers 
it may be pointed out that salt, although abounding in 
Northern Punjab, is not even once mentioned in the 
Rigveda. 

Tribal Divisions and Wars 

The Rigvedic Aryans were not a homogeneous lot. 
They were divided into several tribes, the most impor- 
tant having been the five allied ones, viz.. Anus, 
Druhyus, Yadus, Turvasas, and Purus, who dwelt on 
either side the Saraswati. Besides these, mention is also 
made of the Bharatas (later merged into the Kurus), 
Tritsus, Srinjayas, Krivis, and other minor tribes. Quite 
often, they were fighting among themselves, and one of 
the notable events of Rigvedic history was tM great 
battle on the Paru?nl, in which Sudas, king of the 
Bharatas, defeated with heavy losses the confederate 
tribes led by ten kings under the guidance of yiSvatoitra. 


I. P- 79)* 
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The victory is celebrated by his family priest, VaSistha, 
but we do not know if Sudas attempted any consolida- 
tion of his conquests. Close upon the heels of the 
attack by the above-mentioned five allied tribes and 
by those of the North-west, Alinas, Pakthas (cf. 
modern Pakhthun or Pathans), Sivas, Bhalanases, and 
the Visanins, he had to face another crisis on the eastern 
side of his kingdom. Sudas, however, overcame it 
by successfully repulsing his assailants under the leader- 
ship of Bheda near the Jumna. The latter was perhaps 
a non-Aryan chief, as the curious names of the three 
tribes — Ajas, Sigrus, and Yaksus — under him suggest . 1 
Thus, besides inter-tribal warfare, the Aryans were 
engaged in struggles with the “Dasyus” or “Dasas”. 
They were carried on with unceasing relentlessness, 
for the two peoples had strong differences, both racial 
and cultural. The Aryans were tall and fair, and the 
“Dasyus” were dark-skinned and of short stature. 
Their features were uncouth, being flat-nosed {anas ah'). 
They did not believe in Vedic gods (< a-devayu ), indeed 
reviled them (< deva-plyu ), never performed sacrifices 
{ayajvan) or any rites (< %-karman ), but worshipped the 
phallus emblems {fisna-devah) and followed strange 
laws (< anyavrata ). Their speech was unintelligible 
{mridbra-vak ). 2 These characteristics indicate that 
the “Dasyus” probably belonged to the Dravidian 
stock, then occupying the parts over which the Aryans 
were seeking to establish their domination. The 
“Dasyus” fought valiantly in defence of their homes 
and herds of cattle, and they yielded to the superior 
might of the Aryans only when the destruction of their 
puras and durgas , towns and crude fortifications, made 

1 The R igveda mentions other non- Aryan peoples like the 
Simyus, PiSacas, Kikatas, etc. Among other prominent Dasa 
chiefs, we hear of Pipru, Dhuni, Cumuri, Sambara. 

2 A. C. Das, R igvedic Culture, pp. 157-58 (Calcutta, 1925). 
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further resistance futile. Many of the ‘Dasas’ became 
slaves (dasa= slave) of the conquerors, having been ad- 
mitted in society as Sudras , but others retired into the 
jungles and mountain fastnesses, where we still find 
their descendants living in primitive conditions. 

Political Organisation 

The family {griha or kula) was the ultimate basis of 
the Vedic state. A number of families, connected with 
ties of kinship, formed the grama. An aggregate of 
villages made up the vii (district or clan), and a group 
of vii composed the jana (tribe). The tribe was under 
the rule of its chief or king ( rajan ), who was often here- 
ditary, as would appear from several lines of succession 
mentioned in the Rigveda 1 . Occasionally the Rajan was 
elected by the vis, but it is not clear whether the choice 
was limited to members of the ruling house or was 
extended to other noble families. The king led the 
tribe in battle, and ensured their protection, in return 
for which the people rendered him obedience or gave 
voluntary gifts. Perhaps the king did not then raise 
any fixed taxes for the maintenance of the royal state. 
When free from fighting, he dispensed justice and per- 
formed sacrifices for material prosperity. The Purohita , 
besides the Senani (‘leader of the army’) and the Gramani, 
was the most important member of the royal entourage. 
He received gifts and by spells and incantations prayed 
for his master’s success in all undertakings. The king 
was by no means an autocrat; his powers were limited 
by the will of the people as expressed in the Sabba (‘coun- 
cil of Elders’) and Samiti (‘assembly of the whole 
people’). 2 The states were usually small, but due 

1 cf. e. g., VadhryaSva, Divodasa, Pijavana and Sudas. 

* The true import of these terms is not quite dear. According 
to Keith, the Samiti was “the assembly of the people for the busi- 
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to wars and the “Dasyu” menace the tendency to co- 
alesce under an overlord, or evolve bigger territorial 
units, had already started. 

'Family Life 

The Rigvedic Aryans had developed a healthy 
family life, in which the ties of wedlock were held sacr- 
ed and indissoluble. Monogamy was the usual rule, 
though among the “upper ten” polygamy was not 
unknown. There are no traces of polyandry and 
child-marriage. Women 1 enjoyed a certain amount 
of freedom in choosing their husbands, under whose 
protection and care they lived after marriage. Their 
position was of greater honour and authority at that 
time than is perhaps the case now. They controlled 
the household affairs, and participated in the sacrifices 
and other domestic ceremonies and feasts, gaily wear- 
ing their bright apparel and ornaments. There was 
perhaps no segregation of females or restriction 
upon their movements. They were educated, some 
of them like Apala, Visvavara, and Ghosa even com- 
posing mantras after the fashion of the Risis. The 
standard of morality was comparatively high, but occa- 
sionally we learn of cases of lapse. 

Besides husband and wife, the family consisted 
of other members — parents, brothers, sisters, sons, 
and daughters, etc. Generally their relations were 
marked by cordiality and a spirit of mutual accommoda- 
tion and help. Sometimes, however, disputes about 

ness of the tribe,” and, the Sabhd denoted “the place of assembly, 
which served besides as a centre of social gatherings” (Cam. Hist. 
Ind., I., p. 96). 

1 cf. B. S. Upadhyaya, Women in Rigveda , 2nd ed., (Benares, 
1941); See also Dr. A. S. Altekar, The Position of Women in Hindu 
Civilisation , (Benares, 1938); C. Bader, Women in Ancient India , 
(London, 1925); Indra, Status of Women in Ancient India, (Lahore, 
1941). 
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property, specially relating to land, cattle, ornaments, 
etc., must have caused ill-feeling and even the break- 
up of the family. 

Occupations 

As described elsewhere, the Aryans were then 
engaged in continual warfare, which was as such one 
of their main occupations. They fought either on 
foot or on chariots, drawn by horses, but horse-riding 
apart, cavalry is nowhere mentioned. Coats of mail 
(varma) and helmets of metals ( sipra ) were used for pro- 
tection on the battle-field. The principal weapons were 
the bow (dhanus) and arrow (bdtia)> spears, lances, axes, 
swords (asi), and slingstones. The warriors fought to 
the accompaniment of war-cries and the music of 
drums (dundubbi). 

One of the important means of living for the 
Rigvedic Aryans was -cattle-breeding. Their wealth and 
prosperity depended upon the possession of a large 
number of cows, which they regarded as “the sum of all 
good.” We can, therefore, well understand their extreme 
desire to multiply them. Among other domesticated 
animals were houses, sheep, goats, dogs and asses. 

Agriculture was their next occupation. Plough- 
ing appears to have been an old practice of the Aryans, 
for it is significant the root kris occurs in the same sense 
in both Sanskrit and Iranian. The plough was drawn 
by bulls, and had a metal share to make furrows (sita) 
in the fields ( ksetra ). Water was led into them by 
means of channels . 1 The corn cultivated was java 
(perhaps barley) and dhdnja , and when ripe, it was cut 
with sickles, threshed and winnowed properly, and 
then stored in granaries. 

The Rigvedic Aryans also practised hunting for 

1 Water was drawn out of wells or from rivers. Manure 
too, if used then, must have added to the fertility of fields. 
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sport as -well as livelihood. Birds and wild animals 
were caught in nets and snares {paid), or sometimes 
they were killed with bow and arrow. Pits were also 
dug for capturing deer, lion, and other beasts. 

There is no mention of fishing, and navigation 
was limited to rivers by boats of crude construction. 
The absence of anchor or sails indicates that the Rigve- 
dic people did not dare into the open main. 

Trade 

Coins were unknown . 1 Accordingly, trade was 
carried on by barter and the cow was regarded as the 
standard of value. There are grounds to believe that 
haggling was known, but a bargain, once made, held 
good. 

Life being still primitive and simple, the require- 
ments of the people were few, and could be easily 
supplied by themselves. But evidence is not lacking 
to show that specialisation in certain crafts had already 
begun. The worker in wood was an important figure 
in Vedic society, as his services were particularly needed 
in the construction of chariots, both for war and the 
race. He was still carpenter, joiner, and wheelright in 
one, and the dexterity of his art is often compared to 
felicity in composing hymns. We also learn of the 
worker in metal, who forged weapons, ploughshares, 
kettles and other domestic utensils. The general name 
for metal is ayas (Latin aes), which may denote either 
copper or bronze or iron. Goldsmiths fashioned 
ornaments of gold to minister to the wants of the gay 
and the rich. Mention is made of the tanner, who 
tanned leather and made such articles as bow-strings 
and casks. The work of sewing, plaiting of mats with 


1 Nis.ka was not a coin, as supposed by some scholars. It was 
probably a kind of ornament worn on the neck. 
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grass and reeds, and weaving of cloth was mostly done 
by women. What is most noteworthy is that during 
the age of the Rigveda none of these functions bore 
the stamp of inferiority, as was the case subsequently, 
and they were carried on by the free members of the 
tribe. 

Other Features of Fife 

( a ) It appears from the casual allusions to dress in 
the Rigveda that the people wore a lower garment (nM), 
another garment, and a cloak. Sheep’s wool was used 
for weaving cloth. They were embroidered with gold 
and dyed in the case of the rich, who further adorned 
their person's with such ornaments as ear-rings, neck- 
lets, armlets, bracelets, garlands, etc. The hair was 
oiled and combed. Women wore it “plaited”; and 
some men, too, preferred coils on their heads. Shaving 
was known, but beards were the norm. 

(b) Food 

The Rigvedic Aryans took both animal and vege- 
table food. The meat of sheep and goat was freely 
eaten and offered to the gods. It was also customary 
to kill the fatted calf on festive occasions or to enter- 
tain guests, but the cow was “aghnya” — not to be 
slaughtered, because of her usefulness. Milk was, 
however, the chief article of diet. Among its various 
preparations, ghee and dahi (curd) were most commonly 
used. Grain was powdered into flour and with milk 
and ghee made into cakes. Vegetables and fruits were 
also included in the menu of the Rigvedic Indian. 

if) Drink 

Mere water and milk did not satisfy the tastes of 
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the age. People were almost addicted to fermented 
drinks. On religious occasions Soma was the favourite 
beverage , 1 but Surd, a spirit distilled from grain, was 
the ordinary drink. The priests, however, disliked its 
use owing to its intoxicating \character. Sometimes 
it led to the commission of crimes, which were by no 
means rare then. 

(d) Amusements 

The Rigvedic Indian did not lead a dull and drab 
life. He was fond of merry-making and pastimes. 
Joyous occasions were marked by music and dancing , 2 * * 
the latter often not quite innocent. The musical 
instruments included the drum (< dundubhi ), -the cymbal, 
the lute ( karkari ), and the flute. Singing may also 
have been practised for aught we know of its later 
development in Saman songs. Besides chariot-racing 
and horse-racing, gambling with dice was the most 
popular amusement. Despite the loss of fortune and 
consequent ruin, the gambling-hall was the most 
frequented place and offered irresistible attractions to 
the players. 

Religion 5 

The religion of the Rigveda is essentially simple, 
though it has many gods. This is natural, as the hymns 
are the product of a long period of priestly effort, and 
represent the deities of the vaiious tribes. Most of 
the objects of devotion are the personifications of 
natural phenomena. They may be broadly classed as 
(i) Terrestrial gods, like Prithvi, Soma, Agni; (2) 

1 The ninth mandala of the Rigveda is devoted to a praise of the 

Soma. Its juice had exhilarating effects. All efforts to identify 

the plant have so far not met with success. 

* Both sexes indulged in this form of amusement. 

8 Griswold, Religion of the Rigveda. 
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Atmospheric gods, like Indra, Vayu, Maruts, Parjanya; 
(3) Heavenly gods, like Varuna, Dyaus, ASvins, Surya, 
Savitri, Mitra, Pushan, and Visnu — the latter five forms 
being all associated with the different phases of the 
sun’s glory. Among these deities, Varuna occupies 
the place of honour, and is extolled in many a sublime 
hymn. He is god of the sky, and with him is bound 
up the conception of rita, first indicative of the cosmic 
and then of moral order. Next comes Indra, the god of 
thunder-storm, whose majesty is another favourite 
subject of praise. He causes the rain to fall and thus 
relieves the dryness of the earth. His importance 
grew with the advance of the Aryans to regions noted 
for storm and seasonal rainfall. It must not, however, 
be supposed that any kind of hierarchy among the gods 
was in the course of formation. The poets at different 
times ascribed pre-eminence to different gods, as they 
had to serve many masters and needs. The Rigveda 
also mentions abstract deities, such as Sraddha (faith) 
and Manyu (anger); and among goddesses Usas (god- 
dess of Dawn) inspires much noble poetry. 1 To pro- 
pitiate these gods, prayers and sacrifices or oblations 
of milk, ghee , grain, fl$sh, etc. were offered. The utmost 
stress was laid on the performance of the latter in order 
that the worshippers may enjoy all happiness and pros- 
perity. There is also a tendency in a few hymns of 
the Rigveda to identify one god with others, or to group 
them in pairs (e. g., dyavd-prithvi), and carrying it further 
the composers arrive at the great monotheistic doctrine 
that “the gods are one and the same, only sages des- 
cribe them differently.” 2 

1 The Rigveda also refers to some minor deities like the Ribhus 
(aerial elfs) and Apsaras (water-nymphs). There is, however, 
no trace in it of Zoolatry and Totemism. 

a cf. ftpr *r gnit i 

*rfs»7 T *pt 11 

* ( Rigveda , I, 164, 4$). 
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Here we may consider the date attributed to the 
bulk of the Rigveda , or the civilisation it represents. 
Jacobi and Tilak are of opinion, mainly on astronomical 
grounds, that the hymns were composed at least 4,000 
years before Christ. But their view is not generally 
accepted. On the other hand, Max Muller, arguing 
backwards from the known date of the Buddha, whose 
religious system was a reaction against Brahmanism and 
pre-supposed the existence of the entire Vedic literature, 
divided the latter into four epochs — Sutra (600-200 B.C.); 
Brahmana, Aranyaka and Upanisad (800-600 B.C.); 
Mantra (1000-800 B.C.); and Chandas (1200-1000 B.C.) — 
and thus arrived at 1200-1000 B.C. as the period of the 
beginning of Vedic hymns, assigning approximately 
200 years for the development of each epoch of the 
Veda. The arbitrariness of the last assumption was, 
however, a serious flaw in Max Muller’s argument. 
Another line of evidence is furnished by recent re- 
searches at Boghazkoi, where inscriptions recording 
treaties between the Hittites and kings of Mitani have 
been discovered. It is clear from these documents that 
Vedic gods were worshipped in Asia Minor at least 
as early as 1400 B.C. 1 Of course, this discovery may 
lead to different conclusions. Some think that here 
we stumble upon the Aryans on their progress east- 
ward; and others, relying on the typically Vedic charac- 
ter of the deities, postulate that the inscriptions repre- 
sent the westward migration of the Indian Aryans. 
Whatever the truth, the well-known Tel-el-Amarna 
inscriptions, belonging to the same time as the Boghaz- 
koi records, also mention Sanskritic names like Arta- 


1 Indra, Varuna, Nasatyau and Mitra, who are invoked as 
protectors of the contracts, are respectively mentioned as In-da-ra, 
U-ru-w-na, Na-sa-at-ti-ia, Mi-it-ra. 
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tama, Tusratta, for Mitani princes; and even some of 
the Kassites, who ruled in Babylonia between c. 1746- 
1180 B.C., bore such names as Shurias (Skt. Surya) 
and Marytas (Skt. Marutas), etc. Considering all this 
evidence, it may be reasonably supposed, with some 
margin for error, that the beginnings of Vedic poetry 
and civilisation go back to about the sixteenth century 
B.C. 1 

Indus and Kigvedic Cultures Contrasted 

It may be interesting to note the dissimilarities 
between the Indus and Rigvedic cultures. The Indo- 
Aryans were still in the village state, living in small 
thatched houses of bamboo. The Indus people, on the 
other hand, had developed a complex city life with 
commodious houses of brick, equipped with bath- 
rooms, wells, and sanitation. The metals known to 
the Rigvedic Aryans were gold, copper or bronze, and 
perhaps iron. The Indus people have left no trace of 
iron; they used silver more commonly than gold, and 
their utensils and vessels were made of stone — a relic 
of the Neolithic age — as well as of copper and bronze. 
The weapons of offence were almost the same in both 
the ages, but the defensive helmet and coat of mail, 
known to the Rigvedic people, were not a feature 
of the Indus civilisation. It appears from the numerous 
seals discovered at Mohenjo-daro that the bull was 
their most important animal, but during the Rigvedic 
period the cow takes its place. The horse was unfami- 
liar to the Indus valley people, whereas the Rigvedic 
Aryans had domesticated it. Further, in the Indus 

1 Mr. B. G. Tilak, however, believed that “the traditions re- 
corded in the YLigveda unmistakably point to a period not later than 
4,000 B.C., when the vernal equinox was in Orion, or, in other 
words, when the Dog-star commenced the equinoctial year” (Tie 
Orion, Poona). 
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valley the worship of the phallic symbols was current; 
the Rigveda, however, shows no trace of it. The Indus 
people knew some sort of writing, and in art they had 
made considerable progress. The Rigvedic age is, 
however, devoid of any tangible proofs of Aryan 
achievement in this direction. These points of diffe- 
rence are enough to show how wide is the gulf between 
the two civilisations. And it was not a hiatus in time 
only, for either hypothesis, that the one was the pro- 
genitor or the descendant of the other, would land us in 
a difficulty or dilemma. The only possible assumption, 
which may satisfactorily explain the divergent charac- 
ters of the Indus and Rigvedic cultures, is that the 
latter, although later, was unrelated to the former and 
had an independent origin and development . 1 


1 See also Sir John Marshall, Mohenjo-daro (Vol. I), Ch. VIII, 
pp. no-12. 
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LATER VEDIC PERIOD 

Wider Geographical Outlook 

We have to depend upon the Samhitas of the 
Yajurveda, Samaveda, Atharvaveda, the Brahmanas , the 
Aranyakas , and the Upanisads, all religious works, 1 
for the later Vedic period, which, roughly speaking, 
comes down to about 600 B.C. During this age the 
Aryan civilisation gradually extended towards the 
east and the south. The north-western parts of India, 
the home of the Rigvedic tribes, fade into unimportance, 
and even the customs of those still dwelling there are 
viewed with disfavour. The centre of culture shifts 
to Kuruksetra; and Madhyadesa, the land of the Yamu- 
na and the Gariga, comes into prominence. KoSala 
(Oudh), KasI, and Videha (North Bihar), rise as great 
Aryan centres in the east. Mention is also made of 
Magadha (South Bihar) and Anga (South-eastern Bihar), 
although these regions had not yet been Aryanised and 

1 The Brahmanas are attached to the Vedas. They are theo- 
logical treatises in prose, explaining in detail the value and efficacy 
of sacrifices. The important Brahmanas are the Aitareya , Satapatba , 
PancavimSa and Gopatha. The Aranyakas are the concluding portions 
of the Brahmanas, so called because on account, of their mystical 
character they had to be studied in the seclusion of the forest. 
The extant ones — e.g., Aitareya , Kaufitaki, and the Taittiriya—iotva 
appendages of the Brahmanas of the same names. The Upanisads discard 
sacrifices. Their theme is how to obtain jiiana and deliverance, by 
the absorption of the individual soul in the world-soul. Besides 
and smu tc h ; there are ten other noted Upanisads, viz., 
Taittiriya, Aitareya, Kansltakt, Katha, Svetaivatara, Isa, Kena, Pratna, 
Mundaka, Mandtikya, 
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their inhabitants were regarded as strangers. We 
now hear for the first time of the Andhras and other 
out-cast tribes like the Pundras of Bengal, the Sabaras 
of Orissa and C.P., and the Pulindas of South-western 
India. Vidarbha or Berar occurs in two late passages 
of the Aitareya and Jaimimya Brahmanas. Thus, nearly 
the whole of Northern India from the Himalayas to the 
Vindhyas, and perhaps even beyond, had now come 
within the ken of the Aryans . 1 

Settled Life 

There is ample evidence to show that large cities 
had now sprung into existence, and the people enjoyed 
a more settled form of life. We learn, for instance, of 
Kampilya and Asandivant, the capitals of the Pancalas 
and Kurus respectively. References are also made to 
KauSambi and KaSI; the latter is still a great living 
town. 

Tribal Groupings 

In addition to the above changes, we find a note- 
worthy change in the relative importance of the diffe- 
rent tribes. The Bharatas of the Rigveda are no longer 
a mighty political unit; their place is taken by the Kurus 
and their neighbours and allies, the Pancalas. It appears 
that the Bharatas and Purus were merged into the 
Kurus. The Pancalas were also a composite clan, as 
their name, derived from pane a — five, shows. Accord- 
ing to the Satapatha Brahmana, they were formerly called 
Krivis, who may, therefore, have been one of the cons- 
tituent tribes. Perhaps the earlier Anus, Druhyus, 
and Turvasas, that disappear now from history, were 

1 See N. K. Dutt, The Aryanisation of India (Calcutta, 1925); 
V. Rangacharya, Pre-Musalman India (Vedic India, Pt. I), Vol. II, 
Chaps. Ill f. 
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also comprised in the confederation. The Kurus and 
Pancalas are held out in the texts as examples of good 
manners and pure speech. Their kings are model 
rulers, and their Brahmans are celebrated for learning. 
They (Kuru-Pancalas) undertake military operations 
in the right season, and their sacrifices are performed 
with the minutest details and care . 1 Their close 
neighbours in the Madhyadesa were the Salvas on the 
Jumna, the VaSas and the USinaras, who did not play 
any conspicuous part. The Srinjayas were another 
tribe, who seem to have been allied with the Kurus, as 
they had at one time a common priest. We also hear 
of the Matsyas, who were settled round about modern 
Jaipur and Alwar . 2 

Rise of Rowerful States 

The amalgamation of tribes and their wars of 
aggrandisement gradually led to the formation of 
bigger territorial units as compared with those of the 
Rigvedic times. The ideal of ‘paramountcy’ or “uni- 
versal sovereignty” now began to loom large on the 
political horizon, and kings performed sacrifices like 
the ‘Vajapeya’, the ‘Rajasuya’ and the ASvamedha’ to 
symbolise the degree of success achieved in realising 
their ambitions. The Aitareja and Satapatha Brdh- 
manas mention the names of some monarchs, who 
performed the ASvamedha’ sacrifice along with the 
Aindra Mahabhiseka,’ such as Para of KoSala, Satanlka 
Satrajita, and Purukutsa Aiksvaka, etc. As the kings 
extended their sway, their titles also changed. Thus, 
Raja was used for an ordinary ruler, and Adhiraja , Rdja- 
dhiraja , Saturate Virdt , Ekarat, and Sarvabhauma denot- 
ed various gradations of suzerains. 

1 Satapatha Brdbmana, iii, 2, 3, 15; see also Cam. Hist. Ind 
Vol. I, pp. 1x8-19. 

2 See also B. C. Law, Ancient Mid-Indian Ksatriya Tribes. 
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The King 

With the emergence of larger realms, the import- 
ance of the royal rank also grew. This is reflected in 
the importance attached to, and elaboration of, the 
consecration ceremony itself, in which figured promi- 
nently such state functionaries as the Turohita , the 
Rdjanja (noble), the Mahisi (chief queen), the Sut a 
(charioteer or bard ?), the Senani (army commander), 
the Grdmani (village headman), the Thdgadugha (col- 
lector of taxes), Ksattri (Chamberlain), Samgrahitri 
(treasurer), Aksavdpa (superintendent of dicing), and 
others . 1 

The king, whose position was commonly here- 
ditary , 2 3 still led in war, although minor operations 
were entrusted to the Senani. He (i.e., the king) 
punished the wicked, and upheld the Law, Dharrna. He 
controlled, if not owned, the land, and he could deprive 
any individual of it. Misuse of the latter prerogative 
must have meant considerable hardship to the com- 
moner. Popular assemblies like the Sabha and the 
Sam it ip not quite defunct yet, are rather rarely heard of 
during this period. The growth in the size of the 
kingdom must have made their frequent meetings 
difficult, and in consequence their control or check over 
the ruler must have progressively decreased. The will of 
the people, however, sometimes asserted itself. Thus a 
king named Dustaritu was expelled by his discontented 
subjects, but he was subsequently restored to the throne 
by his Sthapati Cakra. 

1 The Ratnins are fewer in number in the earlier texts. 

a For instance, in the case of the Srinjayas monarchy lasted 
for ten generations. 

3 It is significant that the Atkarvaveda (vii, 12) describes the 
‘Sabha’ and ‘Samiti’ as twin-daughters of Prajapati. cf. *TT 

SfJTfofWMdi tfftpn# I During its period of prosper- 

ity, the Sabha functioned as a place for discussing public business 
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Political Divisions and Events 

Unfortunately our knowledge of the political 
divisions and events of the Brahmanic period is very 
meagre. We can glean only a few facts from incidental 
anecdotes in sacerdotal literature and from other dubious 
references in the Epics and the Puranas. We have al- 
ready seen that the Kurus were the most important 
tribe now, and with them were closely associated the 
Pancalas. The first great Kuru king is the one men- 
tioned in the Atharvaveda , Pariksit by name. During 
his time the people were happy and contented, and 
the kingdom almost “flowed with milk and honey.” 
It roughly corresponded to modem ThaneSar, Delhi and 
the upper Doab with its capital at Asandivant, later 
Hastinapura. The next ruler of note was Janamejaya, 
who, according to the Brahmanas, was a great 
conqueror and extended his sway as far north-west as 
Taxila. The Mahabharata deposes that sometimes he 
held his court there, and listened to Vai^ampay ana’s 
narration of the Kuru-Pandu conflict. He performed 
a Sarpa-satra (snake-sacrifice) and perhaps two horse- 
sacrifices. We further learn that Janamejaya had some 
dispute with the Brahmans, and his three brothers 
Bhimasena, Ugrasena, and Srutasena, had each to 
atone for killing them by performing the ASvamedha 
sacrifice. Little definite is known about Janamejaya’s 
successors. The kingdom was visited by such calami- 
ties as hail-stones, locusts, etc., and ultimately Nicaksu 
abandoned Hastinapura, on account of floods in the 
Ganges, in favour of KauSambi. 

With regard to the Pancalas, our information is 
still more scanty. Some of their kings must have 

and also as a court of justice. Then there are references to Samiti 
sometimes electing or re-electing a king. cf. sprUT ^ : 

( Atharvaveda , , vi, 88,j); or *fMr: (IM-, v. 
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achieved notable victories, as they are said to have 
performed the horse-sacrifice, a sure indication of 
growth in political power. The Upanisads mention 
Pravahana Jaivali, a patron of learning, who used to 
hold intellectual tournaments at his court. These 
learned conferences {Paris ads), in which they followed 
the method of debate and discussion to thrash out the 
truth, were then a potent factor in stimulating thought 
and diffusing knowledge. The capital of Pancala was 
Kampilya, and the kingdom roughly corresponded to 
modern Farrukhabad district and parts of Rohilkhand. 

After the downfall of the Kurus, Videha rose into 
importance. It was almost identical with modern 
Tirhut, and its capital, Mithila, though not mentioned 
in Vedic texts, is a well-known town in later literature. 
This region received the light of Vedic civilisation after 
KoSala, as is clear from the story of Videgha Mathava 
in the Satapatha Bra bm ana. 1 The most notable ruler 
of Videha was Janaka 2 , the royal scholar and philoso- 
pher of the Upanisads , who flourished not long after 
the destruction of the Kuru capital. Like Akbar, he 
encouraged philosophical discussions, and his court 
was adorned by intellectual celebrities of the type of 
Yajnavalkya . 3 Janaka was called Samrat , ana his 
power and fame even excited the jealousy of AjataSatru 
of Ka£i. 

The last-named monarch belonged to the Brahma- 
datta line, perhaps Videhan in origin. He was also 

1 It is said that Mathava the Videgha went along with his priest, 
Gotama Rahugana, from the land of the Saraswati to Videha after 
crossing the Sadanira (Gandak), which formed the eastern boundary 
of Ko£ala. Beyond this river, Agni VaiSvanara did not burn 
over the country i.e., it did not then come within the pale of 
Aryanism. 

2 The modern town of Janakapur still preserves in its name a 
memory of this great ruler. 

2 Among other learned men of the times may be mentioned 
UddSlaka Aruiji, Svetaketu Aruneya, Satyakama JabSla, etc. 
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a great patron of men of letters. Earlier than the 
Brahmadattas, KaSi was ruled by a family that traced its 
descent from Pururavas, the great ancestor of the 
Bharatas. 

KoSala 1 was another eastern kingdom, which 
roughly corresponded to Oudh. It was under the do- 
mination of the house of Iksvaku. For long, it remained 
the eastern limit of Aryan civilisation until the Sadanira 
(Gandak) was crossed. The earliest capital of the 
kingdom was Ayodhya, which was the seat of the epic 
hero, Rama, too. 

Other contemporary powers, mentioned in the 
Brahmanas and the Upanisads, were : 

Gandhara extending on both sides of the Indus with 
Taxila (Rawalpindi district) and Puskaravatl (modern 
Charsadda, Peshawar) as its principal towns; the Kekaya 
territory lying between Gandhara and the Beas river; 
the Madras, whose country in Central Punjab cor- 
responded to modern Sialkot and adjacent districts; 
the Matsya kingdom comprising parts of Alwar, Jaipur 
and Bharatpur; and the land of the USInaras situated 
in Madhyadesa. These states were generally prospe- 
rous and well-governed, and the people were left free 
to pursue the arts of peace. At the same time, too 
much stress should not be laid on such a vain boast 
as that of ASvapati Kekaya, who, according to the 
Chdndogya Upanisad , claims that he had cleared his 
kingdom of all thieves, drunkards, debauches and 
illiterate men . 2 Magadha and Anga were still regarded 
with aversion. For in a text of the M thurvcivsdu fever 
is wished away to the peoples of these lands. The 


i Jala Jatukarnya is represented in a late passage as the Puro- 
hita of the Videhas, Ka$is, and Kosalas. Does this show that the 
three kingdoms were once allied together ? 

8 cf. tT 3PFT* 5T W: 

?TETT%rTf^ fcr: n rr . 

( CbSndogpa Upantfaa, v, n). 
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Magadhas are also contemptuously described as Vra~ 
tjas y outside the pale of orthodox Brahmanism, and 
speaking a strange unintelligible language. 

Social Changes 

Society did not remain unaffected by the changes 
that were taking place during this period. No doubt, 
the division into four classes is already referred to in a 
late hymn of the Kigveda 1 but it is a moot point whether it 
bears any other traces of familiarity with the institution 
of caste, apart from the clear distinction between the 
Arya and the Dasyu. Now the divisions became more 
pronounced, and the caste -system was well on its way 
towards crystallisation. Unfortunately, the causes of 
this development are obscure. The starting point of 
these distinctions was, of course, the “colour bar” 
between the fair Arya and the dark Dasyu. But the 
constant wars of the Aryans, the growing complexities 
of life and political conditions, and the tendency towards 
specialisation in labour, gradually resulted in the forma- 
tion of hereditary occupational groups. Thus, those 
who possessed a knowledge of the sacred lore, offi- 
ciated in religious ceremonies and received gifts were 
called Brahmans; those who fought, owned land, and 
wielded political power were classed as Ksatriyas; the 
general mass of people — the traders, the agriculturists, 
and the craftsmen — were grouped under the term 
VaiSya; and the Sudra, reserved for menial service, was 
generally recruited from the conquered Dasyus. There 
was, however, still no unnatural rigidity of castes as in 

1 cf. the Purusasukta (X, 90, 12), which states that Brahmans, 
K§atriyas, Vailyas, and Sudras originated respectively from the 
mouth, arms, thighs, and feet of the Creator. 

"STT^ftSFTr Stiff TT3RT: fcT: I 

3^ cRW qTfSSRRcl'' II 

( Kigveda , x, 90, 12; Yajumda , vaj., 31, 11, etc.). 
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the succeeding age. For we know that Cyavana, a 
Brahman seer, married Sukanya, the daughter of Ksatriya 
Saryata; Ksatriya rulers like Janaka of Videha, Ajatasatru 
of Kail, and Pravahana Jaivali of Pancala distinguished 
themselves in the knowledge of the Brahman; and Prince 
Devapi performed a sacrificial ceremony for his brother, 
Santanu . 1 As local particularism and the influence of the 
Brahmans waxed, the system began to lose elasticity, and 
mobility or change of occupation was disfavoured. 
Further, the <j>ff-spring of the inter-marriages among the 
different classes , 2 * 4 being looked down upon, tended to 
form separate groups. This process continued on account 
of other causes, like the adoption of a new calling or 
craft, until society became a strange congeries of mu- 
tually exclusive entities bound by strict laws of con- 
nubium and commensality. 

Position of Sudras and Women 

The Sudras are no doubt recognised as a distinct 
order of society in later Vedic literature, but they were 
regarded as impure and not fit in any way to take part 
in sacrifices, or recite the sacred texts. Aryan marriages 
or illicit relations with Sudras were severely condemn- 
ed. They were also perhaps not allowed to possess 
property in their own right. Indeed, the Aitareya 
Brahmana at one place represents the Sudra as “the 
servant of another, to be expelled at will, and to be 
slain at will.” 

Similarly, the position of women was not high in 
all respects. Instances of Gargi Vacaknavl and Mait- 
reyl, of course, prove that education was imparted to 

1 Such instances of Brahmans and Ksatriyas apart, it is note- 

worthy Vedic literature does not record the case of any VaiSya 
rising to higher social rank. 

*Manu calls the crossings between the members of the 
different castes Anuloma and Pratiloma marriages. 

4 
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females, and some of them attained to rare intellectual 
heights. Women could not, however, inherit or own 
property; and their earnings, if any, accrued to their 
fathers or husbands. The birth of a daughter was 
considered “a source of misery.” Kings and the 
richer people practised polygamy, which must have 
caused considerable irritation in the family circle. 

Occupations 

During this period great progress in agriculture 
was made. The quality and size of the plough (stra) 
was improved ; 1 and the use of manure was well under- 
stood for increasing production. In addition to barley 
(java), several other kinds of grain like rice ( vrihi ), 
wheat (godhuma), beans, and sesamum ( tila ) were now 
cultivated in their due seasons. 

The fertile plains of Northern India increased the 
material prosperity of the Aryans, and this gave rise to 
a variety of occupations to meet the needs of the people. 
We thus hear of charioteers, hunters, shepherds, fisher- 
men, fire-rangers, ploughers, chariot-makers, jewel- 
workers, basket-makers, washermen, rope -makers, dyers, 
weavers, slaughterers, cooks, potters, smiths, profes- 
sional acrobats, musicians, guards of tame elephants, and 
so on. 

Astrologers and barbers now appear as important 
figures. The physician healed the sick, but his profes- 
sion was for some reason stamped with inferiority. 
Women mostly engaged themselves in dyeing, embroi- 
dery, basket-making, etc. 

Other Features 

The growth of civilisation is further reflected in 
the knowledge of more metals. While the Rigveda 

1 Some ploughs were so heavy as to be drawn by a team of 
twenty-four oxen. 
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mentions gold and ayas of uncertain import, this period 
knows of lead ( sisa ), tin ( trapu ), silver ( rajata ), gold 
( hiranya ), red ( lohita ) ayas (copper) and dark ( syama ) 
ayas (iron). Gold and silver were mostly used for 
making ornaments, bowls, vessels, etc. Gold was 
obtained from river-beds, or from the bowels of the 
earth, or from ore by smelting. 

Regular coinage had not yet started, though the 
use of Sat am ana , equivalent to ioo krisnalas or gunja 
berries, was leading towards it. Thus the cow as a 
unit of value was gradually being replaced. 

The dress, amusements, and food remained almost 
the same as in the time of the R igveda. In a hymn of 
the Atharvaveda , however, meat-eating and drinking of 
Sura ace regarded as sinful acts. This may have been 
due to the doctrine of Ahimsa , which now begins to 
germinate. 

The later Vedic period was also probably marked 
by the knowledge of writing. It has been suggested 
by Biihler and others that it was introduced in India 
by traders from Semitic lands about the 9th century 
B.C. On the contrary, some scholars 1 stoutly main- 
tain its indigenous origin, for which they assign an 
earlier date. The problem has been a veritable battle- 
ground for scholarly ingenuity, and it will continue to 
defy solution until some new discovery is made, or 
we get some unexpected light from the decipherment 
of Mohenjo-daro seals. 

Religion and Philosophy 

The theology of the later Vedic literature does not 
fundamentally differ from that of the old hymns. The 
deities of the Rigveda reappear; only we notice a change 
in their emphasis. Prajapati, “the lord of creatures,” 
who is the main subject of Brahmanic speculation, does 

1 See e.g., MM. G. H. OjhS, Pradna-lipi, Introduction. 
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not, however, attain the position of a popular god. 
The two deities that share universal veneration are 
Rudra and Visnu, still dominant in modern Hinduism. 
In the Kigveda, Visnu is a mere form of the Sun-god; 
his worship by no means takes precedence. So is the 
case with Rudra, who has now won the most promi- 
nent place in the Vedic pantheon. He is called the 
“great god”, and he already bears the epithet Siva, 
“propitious,” current at the present day. What was 
his primacy due to ? Was the fusion of cultures in any 
way responsible for this development ? At any rate, 
a seal, found at Mohenjo-daro, depicting a male god, 
who, according to Sir John Marshall, “is recognisable 
as the prototype of the historic Siva,” raises a strong 
presumption in favour of this view. 

But though religion continued to remain polytheis- 
tic, there was a vast change in the religious spirit. The 
older hymns were now becoming obscure and unintel- 
ligible, and the appreciation of the striking phenomena 
of Nature no longer inspired the poet-priests to 
spiritual flights. Thus, religion assumed a stereotyped 
form, and the Brahmans rose into such complete as- 
cendancy that they came to be regarded as veritable 
“gods on earth.” They laid stress on rigid formalism, 
and elaborated a most complicated and all-embracing 
ritualistic system . 1 Mystic significance was attached 
to sacrifices and everything connected with them was 
endowed with magical powers. Indeed, it was thought 
that the welfare of the sacrificer depended upon their 
careful performance, and if there was the least deviation 
from any of the complex and minute details, dire 
consequences were sure to follow. In short, the 
sacrifice assumes such importance in the Brahmanas that 

1 There were now .fa/Zw-sacrifices lasting from a few days 
to a year or years. The number of priests also increased with the 
growth of rituals. The Hotri, Udgatri, Adhvaryu, and Brahman 
had each several assistants. 
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it is no longer the means to an end, but an end in 
itself. 

This is, however, only one side of the shield. The 
age was essentially one of intellectual ferment, and while 
the priests were firmly entrenching themselves behind 
the cult of the sacrifice, some of the best minds among 
both the Brahmans and the Ksatriyas were turning away 
from it 1 and seeking peace and salvation in true 
knowledge (jnana). Their bold philosophical specula- 
tions are embedded in the Upanisads, like the Chandogya 
and the Brihadaranyaka, which later on gave rise to the 
principal schools of Hindu philosophy ( Darsanas ), 
vi^., Sankhya , Yoga, Nydya, VazJesika, Purva and 
Uttara-mzmansd. Striving restlessly to solve the riddle 
of the universe and to grasp the nature of the 

Self, the Aryan mind enunciated the great doctrine 
that the ultimate reality was one. Brahman. True 
knowledge alone led to infinite bliss by the absorp- 
tion of the individual at man in the world Atman? 

The natural corollary of this doctrine was the 

theory of transmigration, and the belief gained 

ground that until release was obtained by jnana, the 
soul remained a prey to endless births and deaths. 
These were regulated by one’s own deeds — an idea, 
which marks the beginning of the doctrine of Karma, 
i.e., no act, good or bad, is ever lost, and it must bear 
its proper fruit in the cycle of existence. 

Progress of Kttowledge 

The mental stir of this epoch led to progress of 

1 e.g., the Mundaka TJpanisad (i, 2, 7) dubs those devoted 
merely to ceremonies and ritual as fools. Similarly, the Bribada- 
r any aka compares one performing sacrifices to gods to an animal 
serving the needs or comforts of his owner. 

8 The pithy expression Tat tvam asi, “That art thou,” beauti- 
fully sums up the Vedanta position of the identity of the individual 
soul with the world Soul. 
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knowledge in other directions as well. The systematic 
and intensive study of Vedic texts and the practical 
needs of religion in due course resulted in the growth 
of such sciences -as Vjakarana (grammar), Siksa 
(phonetics), Kalpa (ritual), Nirukta (etymology), Chandas 
(metrics), Jyotisa (astronomy). These Veddngas or “limbs 
of the Veda” aim at “explaining, preserving or practically 
applying the sacred texts .” 1 In this group, the most in- 
teresting works are those dealing with sacrificial aspects, 
or with phonetics, derivation, and grammar. We may 
specially mention here the Nirukta of Yaska, which, 
apart from its value for exegesis and grammar, is “the 
earliest specimen of Sanskrit prose of the classical type.” 
It was thus another development of the period that of 
the several dialects arising out of the old Vedic speech 
of the Punjab, the one current in MadhyadeJa assumed pre- 
eminence and became the standard vehicle of expression. 
It was styled Sanskrit, ‘polished,’ in contradistinction 
to the common vernaculars called Prakrits. Its form 
having been fixed by the labours of grammarians, parti- 
cularly Panini , 2 Sanskrit gradually tended to be limited 
to the learned classes of the community. Next, the 
beginnings of civil law may be traced to the attempts 
which were made to lay down rules for the conduct of an 
individual in relation to his gods, family, society, and the 
state. The new manuals had no literary merit or grace; 
they were composed in a peculiarly condensed and 
drab prose style suitable for the purpose of memorisa- 
tion. Indeed, such emphasis and importance was 

1 Macdonell, India's Past, p. 58. 

2 The date of Panini has been the subject of frequent contro- 
versy. Keith places him “not later than 300 B.C.” (Cam. Hist. 
Ind., Vol. I, p. 1x3; Aitareja Aranjaka, pp. 21-25); whereas Macdonell 
believes that Panini “lived after, probably soon after, 500 B.C. 
(India’s Past, p. 136). Sir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar, on the other 
hand, plausibly argues that Panini flourished about “the beginning 
<?f the seventh century B.C, (E. H. D., 3rd. ed., p. x6). 
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given to conciseness in the Sutras that an economy of 
a syllable even was considered almost as important as the 
birth of a son. 



CHAPTER V 


GLEANINGS FROM THE StfTRAS, EPICS AND 
DHARMASASTRAS 


Sutra form 


Section A 
THE SOTRAS 


The origin of the Sutras may be traced to the prac- 
tical needs of the time. As the mass of sacerdotal 
tradition was growing rapidly both in matter and 
volume, it became increasingly difficult to learn every- 
thing by heart and to save the texts from undergoing 
changes in the course of oral transmission. According- 
ly, a new prose style, convenient to memory though 
exceedingly dry, was developed; and treatises, in which 
rules were just strung together (sutra— t hread), were 
produced. Their merit consisted in the use of the few- 
est possible words. It is believed that “the general 
period of the Sutras extends from the sixth or seventh 
. century before Christ to about 

the second century .” 1 Whatever one 
may say regarding this latter limit, the oldest Sutras , at 
any rate, “seem to go back to about the time when 
Buddhism arose .” 2 


We have already referred in a footnote to the 


Panini and his 
great Grammar 


controversy regarding the date of 
Panini, and there is no doubt that 
Yaska was anterior to him. A native 


1 Cam. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, p. 227. 

* India’s Past , p. 57. 
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of Salatura in the north-west, Panini is chiefly known for 
his work on grammar, the Astddhyayi , which is a monu- 
ment of thoroughness and “algebraic brevity.” Inci- 
dentally, however, he gives bits of information useful 
for historical purpose . 1 During his time, the Aryans 
were probably unfamiliar with the Dekkan, for where- 
as he mentions Kaccha (Cutch) in the west, Kalinga in 
the east, and Avanti in the south, no name of a place 
beyond the Vindhyas occurs in his Grammar. The 
states (Janapadas ), of which he knew about twenty-two, 
were called after their peoples, like the Gandharis, Mad- 
ras, Yaudheyas, KoSalas, Vrijjis, etc. He also speaks 
of such territorial units as Visaya (province or division), 
N agar a (city) and Grama (village). Monarchy was the 
norm, but there are references to Ganas and Samghas too. 
The king was the supreme head in all matters, and below 
him, as shown by Dr. R.K. Mookerji , 2 were the Pdri- 
sadyas i.e., members of the Varisat (council), Adhyaksas 
(heads of departments), Vyavaharika (Law-officer), 
Aupdyika (literally, one who devises ways and means. 
Was he in charge of finance?), Yuktas (officers in gene- 
ral), and other functionaries of administration. Fur- 
ther, we get a few details about the economic life of the 
people as well. It appears from Panini that the main 
sources of livelihood were agriculture, service (Jana- 
padi vritti), profession of arms and labour. Trade and 
business ( kraya-vikraya ) flourished, and loans were ad- 
vanced on interest. Among the crafts, he mentions 
weaving, dyeing, leather-working, hunting, carpentry, 
pottery-making, etc. He also records the existence of 
craft-corporations or guilds (pugas). These organi- 
sations must have helped specialisation and promoted 
a sense of discipline and respect for law. 

i Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Hindu Civilisation, Ch. VI, pp. 120 f. 
It is a book full of useful information. 

% Ibid. y pp. 121-27. 
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The Sutras Proper 

As already mentioned, one of the six Vedangas is 

Kalpa, which covered “the whole body of Sutras 

concerned with religion.” It is divided into three 

<5 c _ classes. Of these, the Srauta Su- 

Srauta Sutras. \ . , . n 

tras convey nothmg historically 

valuable; they primarily deal with the great Vedic sacri- 
fices of Harts (oblation) and Soma and other religious 
matters. They were, so to say, a continuation of the 
ritual side of the Brahmanas, but they were never regard- 
ed as revealed or sacred. Later perhaps than the 
Srauta manuals arc the Grihya Sutras, treating of domes- 
„ c _^ tic ritual. They embody minute 

rules for the performance of the 
various ceremonies marking every important epoch of 
an individual’s life from conception to cremation. The 
most interesting of these sacraments (Samskaras) were 
Pumsavana (ceremony for having an issue); Jata-karma 
(birth-rite); Ndmakarana (naming ceremony); Ciidd- 
karma (tonsure); XJ pan ay ana (Initiation for study as a 
Brahmacarl); Samdvartana (rite of return home); Vivaha 
(marriage), of which no less than eight forms were 
known ; 1 regular daily performance by every house- 
holder of the five great sacrifices {panca-mahdyajna ) , 
besides other offerings on special tithis like new and 
full-moon days, etc.; and finally Antyesthi (funeral rite). 
In one of these treatises, the KauJika Sutra , are also 
dealt with medicinal formulas and magical practices 
for averting disease and disaster. Thus the Grihya 


1 They were as follows: Brahma, Daiva, Arsa, Prajapatya, 
Asura, Gandharva, Raksasa, PaiSaca. 

cf - I 

trerePcN ll ( 'Manu-Smriti , III, 21 ; 

Ydjnavalkya-smriti, I, 58-61). See also Vol. vi, no. 1, 

pp. 1-22. 
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Siitras give us an excellent insight into the ceremonies 
and superstitions associated with home-life in ancient 
India. 

Dharmasiltras 

The next class of Sutras is that of the Dharmasiltras , 
which are chiefly concerned with society rather than with 
the family. They deal with social usages and customs 
of every-day life. In them we see the beginning of 
civil and criminal law. Of course, they treat more 
exhaustively of the religious, but touch only lightly on 
the secular, aspect of law. The principal Dharmasiitra 
authors are Gautama, who “can hardly date from later 
than about 500 B.C.” 1 and Baudhyayana, who is 
supposed to have belonged to Southern India. Next 
come Apastamba, assigned by Biihler to about 400 B.C., 
and VaSistha who certainly flourished after Gautama. 
Apastamba appears to have belonged to the South, per- 
haps the Andhra country, but Vasistha was doubtless a 
Northerner. Lastly, we may mention the not extant 
Manava-dharma-sutra , on which is based the metrical 
Manava-dharma-ddstra , still considered the most authori- 
tative work on law and an individual’s conduct in life. 

Social Orders 

According to the Sutras, Varna srama-dharma 2 
was a firmly established feature of society. They des- 
cribe the duties and obligations of the “Dvijas” — Brah- 
man, Ksatriya, and Vaisya — as well as of the Sudras. 
We are also told that a “Twice-born” must pass through 
four stages (Adramas) in life, viz., Brahmacarya (period 
of studentship), Gdrhastha (married or householder’s 
state), Vanaprastha (state of reclusion), and Sannyasa 

1 A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 260. Gautama’s manual 
is wholly composed in prose aphorisms. 

* See Infra for more details. 
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(hermit's life) — the last two being marked by the prac- 
tice of ascetic exercises and retirement from worldly con- 
cerns. Tremendous emphasis was now laid on the purity 
of social orders (vary as), which was possible only if the 
rules of marriage and interdining were meticulously ob- 
served. It was essential to avoid eating defiled food and 
coming in contact with what was unclean. There were 
strict injunctions regarding these matters, although 
differences of opinion do exist among the various autho- 
rities on certain points. Indeed, the older ones appear to 
be more lax in their views. For instance, Gautama all- 
ows a Brahman to take food offered by a “Dvija,” and in 
need even that given by a Sudra. In marriage, too, a 
good girl, though low-born, was sometimes accepted by 
a Brahman, it being definitely understood that she would 
occupy an inferior position, and the progeny of such 
union would be legally considered mixed. Marriage 
within the same gotra and within “six degrees on the 
mother's side” was prohibited, but the Ddksinatyas 
or Southerners, on the other hand, had the curious 
custom of marrying the daughter of a maternal uncle. 
Thus, differences in the Dharmasutras were to some 
extent due to local customs and conditions. Gene- 
rally, however, their outlook was narrow, and this con- 
clusion is further supported by their interdiction of sea 
voyages and learning the language of “barbarians” i.e., 
foreign tongues. 

Royal Powers 

The Dharmasutras indicate the duties of the king. 
He was to afford full protection to his subjects from 
danger and molestation, and to chastise the evil-doers; 
to provide means of subsistence to learned Brahmans or 
Srotriyas , students, and the disabled and infirm, who 
were not fit to work; to dispense justice; to reward the 
good; to lead in battle and fight with courage and reso- 
lution. He lived in a magnificent building (yelma), which 
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was located in the town {pur a). Besides, there were 
other halls to entertain guests and to serve as assembly- 
houses ( 'sabhd '). Loyal and honest men were appointed 
to guard the people in towns {nagara) and villages 
{grama) from thieves and robbers, and they had to make 
good the loss suffered by a person if the culprits remained 
untraced and stolen property could not be recovered. 

Taxes 

For purposes of administration and maintenance of 
the royal state, people paid taxes, which varied from one- 
sixth to one-tenth of the produce of land. The king 
could also, according to Gautama, take “one day’s work 
per month from artisans, one-twentieth on merchandise, 
one-fiftieth on cattle and gold, and one-sixtieth on 
roots, fruits, flowers, herbs, honey, meat, grass, and 
firewood.” 

Law 

The fountain of law was not the king; its source 
was the body of the sacred texts — the Vedas — and the 
tradition and practice of those who knew the Vedas 1 . 
Further, it is stated that the administration of justice 
should be regulated by “the Vedas, Institutes of the 
sacred Law, the Vedangas, the Paranas, the (special) 
laws of countries, castes, families (not being opposed 
to the sacred records), the usages of cultivators, traders, 
herdsmen, money-lenders, and artisans .” 2 Thus, the 
customs and usages of the various groups {vargas) and 
guilds {frenis) were respected by the king. 

The Dharmasutras also throw some light on the 
laws of inheritance and the status of women, who, it 
appears, could not, on their own account, offer sacri- 
fices or inherit property. Another unwholesome fea- 

1 Gautama, Dharmasutra , XI, 19-21. 

2 Ibid., I, 1, 2. 
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ture was that the idea of equality before the majesty 
of law was not well developed in the Sutras, for caste 
considerations and the status of individuals had then 
much to do in the determination of punishments; and 
for a similar offence a Sudra was heavily fined, whereas 
a Brahman was leniently treated. 

Section B 
THE EPICS 


Origin oj Epic Poetry 

The beginnings of epic poetry in India may be 
traced to the dkhydnas, gathas, and nardiamsis, mention- 
ed in the Brdhmanas and other later Vedic texts. 1 They 
were recited by professional rhapsodists at certain 
ceremonies, and were considered very pleasing to the 
gods. In course of time these “songs in praise of men” 
developed into epic poems of considerable length, but 
of these only two are extant in Sanskrit. The Rdmayana 
and the Mahabharata thus embody a mass of floating 
legends and bardic lauds recounting the triumphs and 
reverses, in war and love, of ancient heroes and heroines. 

The Earn ay ana : Its Main Story 

The Rdmayana has been called adikavya , as it is the 
first example of a narrative poem written in Sloka metre 
in accordance with the rules of poesy. It contains 24,000 
verses in all, and is ascribed, according to orthodox 
tradition, to the sage Valmlki. Briefly its story is as 
follows : 

There was a king of Ayodhya named DaSaratha, 

1 These and the Atharvaveda also mention itibasa (story) and 
j burdtia (legend), which may accordingly be regarded as the literary 
precursors ”of the Epics. 
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whose son was Rama by Kausalya. After the young 
prince was married to Sita, the daughter of king Janaka 
of Videha, his father expressed a desire to make 
him Yuvaraja or heir-apparent. The announcement 
evoked universal joy, but it was soon turned into sor- 
row, when his step-mother, Kaikeyi, demanded in 
lieu of two boons, she had kept in reserve, that Rama 
should be immediately sent into fourteen )rears’ exile 
and that her own son, Bharata, be installed in his place. 
Accordingly, Rama went to the forest followed by his 
devoted wife, Sita, and his third brother Laksmana. 
The subsequent adventures of the royal exiles in 
the course of their wanderings, the forcible carrying 
away of Sita by the “demon-king” of Lanka, Rama’s 
anxious search of her, alliance with Sugriva, war against 
Ravana, return to Ayodhya after Sita’s recovery, and 
accession to the throne are then delineated with 
considerable skill and effect. The R amayana is 
superb indeed both as regards form and matter, and 
it portrays ideal characters in almost all aspects of 
human life. 

Age of the Ramayana 

According to modern critics, the entire Hk.dma.yana 
is not the product of one hand. Their investigations 
have demonstrated that apart from minor interpolations 
in other portions, the first and seventh books were 
definitively added afterwards. For here occur state- 
ments in conflict with those in later books and Rama 
is transformed into an incarnation of the universal god 
Vi§nu, whereas in the original poem (II- VI) he is merely 
a human hero. This process of deification must have 
taken some time, and it may even be that the genuine 
and spurious parts are divided by centuries. Now, 
to what period are we to assign the epic kernel itself? 
There can be no doubt from the insertion of the Kamo- 
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pdkhydna in the third book of the Mahabharata that “the 
poem of Valmiki must have been generally known 
as an old work before the Mahabharata assumed a cohe- 
rent form.” 1 Besides, it is significant that the Ramayana 
does not refer to Pataliputra, founded by Udayin; 
the capital of KoSala is still called Ayodhya, and not 
Saketa, which was its name in Buddhist and other later 
works. Buddha is mentioned only once, and that too 
perhaps in an interpolated verse, and the political condi- 
tions indicate the paternal rule of kings, exercising sway 
over small states. A consideration of all these and other 
points has led Dr. Macdonell to suppose that “the 
kernel of the Rdmayapa was composed before 500 B.C., 
while the more recent portions were probably not added 
till the 2nd century B.C. and later.” 2 

Is the Ramayana Historical ? 

The approximate determination of the date of the 
Ramayana does not, however, solve the difficulty of the 
chronological setting of its heroes. This problem, 
of course, does not disturb the average Hindu. To 
him, Rama is a divine figure, who lived “once upon a 
time,” and the account of his deeds is a source of inspi- 
ration as well as a mine of absolute historical facts. 
But the critical reasoning of the historian is unable to 
find much useful information of the latter class. Indeed, 
some scholars even doubt if the narrative contains any 
history at all. For instance, Lassen and Weber take the 
Ramayana to represent allegorically “the first attempt” 
of the Aryans to conquer the non-Aryan South, and 
spread their culture there. Macdonell and Jacobi, 
on the other hand, believe that it is a fanciful creation 
based on Indian mythology. According to this inter- 

1 A History of Sanskrit Literature , p. 306. 

2 Ibid., p. 309. 
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pretation, Sita is the personification of the furrow- 
goddess; Rama stands for Indra; and his conflict with 
Ravana may be traced to the old Indra-Vritra myth of 
the Kigveda. Without labouring the point further, it 
amply illustrates how the story of the Kamayana offers 
a fruitful ground for speculation. There is no doubt 
that it is thickly interwoven with mythological fiction, 
but to discredit the historicity of Rama altogether 
appears too wide an assumption. He is mentioned 
in the Buddhist DaJaratba Jataka , where we see him 
in his normal form divested of divine attributes. It 
is also known that Kosala was an important kingdom 
in Madhyadeta ever since Aryan expansion eastwards. 
What, therefore, may be taken as the nucleus of 
fact is that Rama was a real person, who belonged to 
the royal Iksvaku house of Ayodhya, and whose achieve- 
ments both in war and peace left a deep impression 
upon the popular imagination. The epoch of Rama’s 
beneficent rule is, however, as uncertain as the contem- 
porary political condition of Northern or Southern India. 

The Mahdbharata : Its Age 

The Mahdbharata , which at present consists of 
over 100,000 verses ( ) , has the rather 
doubtful honour of being the bulkiest epic known to 
literary history. It is divided into 18 (eighteen) books 
( parvans ) of unequal size with the Harivamda as a supple- 
ment. According to orthodox tradition, Dvaipayana 
Vyasa was the author of this stupendous work, but the 
essential lack of uniformity in its language, style, and 
contents clearly indicates that it is not the production 
of one brain or of one period. It is a gradual growth 
from an epic kernel, 1 which was in course of time 

1 Macdonell believes that the original epic kernel of the Maba- 
bhdrata consists of about 20,000 $ Johns or verses (A History of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 285). He postulates three stages of its de- 

J 
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thoroughly remodelled, extended, and enriched by 
Brahmans with an enormous amount of mythological, 
philosophical, religious, and didactic matter. 1 The 
A.svalayana Grihyasiitra furnishes the oldest evidence 
for the existence of the Mahabharata in some form, and 
a land-grant of about 500 A.D., where it is definitely 
called “a collection of a hundred thousand verses,” 
shows that by this date, or some time — say a century — 
earlier, it already existed in its present shape. Thus 
the beginnings, growth, revision, and interpolations 
of this tremendous compilation 2 are to be ascribed to 
this long interval between the fifth century B.C. and 
400 A.D. roughly. 

The Story in Brief 

The framework of the epic deals with the great 
conflict between the Kauravas, the hundred sons of 
Dhritarastra, and the Panda vas, the five sons of Pandu. 
It was the culmination of their long-standing rivalry, 
which began thus : 

After the death of Vicitra-Virya, the Kuru ruler, 
his younger son Pandu succeeded him, as the elder, 
Dhritarastra, was born blind. But owing to Pandu’s 
premature death, Dhritarastra himself had to assume 
the reins of government within a short time. Being 
fond of his nephew, Yudhisthira, a man of rare 
virtue, he then nominated him heir-apparent. This 
aroused the jealousy of his eldest son, Duryodhana, 
who by his machinations compelled the Pandus to es- 
cape from the capital. During their wanderings they 
went to Pancala, where Arjuna won in a svayamvara 

velopment. (Ibid., p. 284). 

1 Extensive episodes and whole works, like the Bhagavad Gita, 
have often been inserted to preach a moral. 

2 The Hindi Prithviraja Raso of Cand Bardai has similarly been 
rehandled and expanded into its present bulky form. 
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the king’s daughter, DraupadI, tor himself and his 
brothers. This alliance proved a turning-point in their 
fortunes, for with a view to conciliating them Dhri- 
tarastra divided his kingdom, giving Hastinapur to 
his sons, and to his nephews a region of which Indra- 
prastha became the capital. Here, too, the Pandavas 
were not allowed to reign in peace. Duryodhana 
lured Yudhisthira to play with him a game of dice, 
in which the latter lost everything — kingdom, wife, 
honour — and had to go in exile for twelve years. On 
the expiry of the period, he tried to get back the lost 
kingdom, but Duryodhana scornfully rejected Yudhis- 
thira’s terms. This led to a trial of strength. Hostili- 
ties lasted eighteen days on the famous battlefield of 
Kuruksetra, and there was indescribable suffering and 
slaughter. Ultimately victory rested with Yudhisthira, 
who ruled gloriously for a brief period, and then retired 
to the Himalayas with his brothers, giving the care of 
the crown to the distinguished Pariksit. 

Its Historical Value 

In the main the story of the Mahabharata is based 
on historical truth. Hastinapur and Indraprastha were 
doubtless real cities, and, despite their utter destruc- 
tion by the ravages of time and the elements, their 
names still survive. The former is now represented 
by a hamlet of the same name on the Ganges in the 
Meerut district, and the latter is recognised in the small 
village of Indarpat on the Jumna, near modern Delhi. 
The traditional date, 3102 B.C., 1 of the famous war 
between the ruiers of the two places will hardly stand 
the test of criticism, but it has with some plausibility 

1 Mr. J. Rao thinks that the War took place in 3139 B.C., as 
according to a tradition Kri?na passed away at the commencement 
of the Kaliyuga after the lapse of 36 years from the Mahabharata 
war (The Age of the Mahabharata , p. j, etc.). 
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been placed about 1000 B.C . 1 For the Satapatha Brdh- 
mana is familiar with the heroes of the epic, and it men- 
tions Janamejaya as almost a recent personage. It is 
also known that the Kurus were a great people during 
the later Vedic period, although the Pandus do not 
at all figure either in the Brahmanas or in the Sutras. 
They first emerge into view with the later Buddhist 
literature as a mountain tribe. Does this show, as has 
sometimes been conjectured, that they were foreign 
immigrants, unrelated to the Kurus ? At any rate, 
the theory is supported to some extent by their rude, 
uncourtly manners; practice of polyandry; and the name 
“Pandu,” meaning “pale,” which may perhaps indicate 
their Mongolian affinities. If the suggestion has any 
substance, the present text of the Mahdbharata gives an 
altogether garbled version of the actual origins and 
relations of the chief combatants. Similarly, it is 
difficult to accept its testimony regarding their allies. 
For instance, we learn that the Kuru hosts included 
the rulers of Pragjyotisa (Assam), Avanti and Daksi- 
napatha, the CInas, Kiratas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Sakas, Madras, Kaikeyas, Sindhus, Sauviras etc . 2 Apart 
from the fact that they were not all contemporaneous, 
it is doubtful whether these distant powers "were 
interested in what was perhaps a local conflagration 
in Madhyadesa. And surely they could not be called 
to arms as feudatories, for the nearness of the Kaurava 
and Pandava capitals itself shows that they did not 
hold an extensive sway. In short, there are undoubted 
deviations from historical accuracy in the Mahdbharata , 
but the central theme is authentic, and its characters, 

1 See also Cam. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 276, 306-07. Another 
suggested date for the Mahabharata war is 1400 B.C. ( Hindu Civili- 
sation , pp. 151-54; Pros. Ind. Hist. Cong., 3rd. session, Calcutta, 
i 939 » PP- 33 - 7 i)- 

2 The allies of the Pandus were the kings of Pancala, KoSala, 
Ka£i, Magadha, Cedi, Matsya and the Yadus. 
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whose exploits were first popularised by story-tellers 
and minstrels, are by no means imaginary. 

Gleanings from the Epics 

The two Epics have not only many common phra- 
ses and fables but the conditions depicted in them are 
very much alike. We shall accordingly draw on both 
together for a picture of the life of the princes and the 
people. It must, however, be remembered that all 
the data do not relate to any particular period, as the 
Epics are a gradual growth, and were compiled and 
enlarged centuries after the events described. 

(a) The King 

The epic king was not an absolute despot Satisfy- 
ing his personal caprice only. He was amenable to 
the will of his brothers, councillors and the populace. 
He had also to recognise and respect the laws of 
different groups — Kailas (families), Jatis (castes), Srenis 
(guilds), and Piigas (communities). A wicked king 
was deposed or killed “like a mad dog.” Even the 
immediate heir, if bodily defective, was not called to 
the throne. The king was installed and crowned with 
due ceremonies, and he was the leader of his people 
both “at home and in the field.” He was expected to 
undertake expeditions with the advice of the ministers 
and the blessings of the priest, but in practice the king 
probably decided the matter himself in "collaboration 
with his allies. The Sabhd had now become a mere 
body for consultation on military matters. The king 
lived amid pomp and splendour, and dancing-girls ana 
women of easy virtue formed a part of his retinue. 
His chief recreations were music, gambling, hunting, 
animal fights, and wrestling contests. He meted out 
justice in the hall adjoining the palace. In old age he 
usually abdicated or retired in favour of his eldest son. 
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The capital was well protected with a surrounding wall, 
gates, towers, and moats, and supplied with the neces- 
sary amenities of life. There were music-halls, plea- 
sure-gardens, well-laid out squares, beautiful buildings 
for the king and grandees of the court, and attractive 
booths for traders. The thoroughfares were lighted 
at night with lamps, and the dust-nuisance was allayed 
by watering them regularly. 

(b) Administration 

The king administered the realm with the help of 
a Mantriparisad (ministry), which, according to the 
Mahdbhdrata } consisted of four Brahmans, eight Ksat- 
riyas, twenty-one Vaisyas, three Sudras, and one of the 
Suta caste. The Prime-minister and other councillors 
were men of the highest integrity, sagacity, and charac- 
ter. Besides, the king was assisted in the discharge of 
his duties by subordinate rulers (Sd mantas), the Ynvardja 
(Crown-prince), the aristocracy, and such high officers 
as Purohita (Priest), Camupati (Commander-in-chief), 
Dvarapala (Chamberlain), Pradesta (Chief Justice), 
Dharmadhyaksa (Superintendent of Justice), Danda- 
pdla (Presiding Judge of the Criminal Courts, or Chief 
Police Officer ?), Nagaradhyaksa (City -Prefect), Kdr- 
yanirmanakrit (Superintendent of Works), Kdrdgdra- 
dhikdri (Superintendent of Prisons), Durgapala (Warden 
of forts), etc. 

The village or grama , which was the lowest unit 
of administration, enjoyed considerable local autonomy 
under its headman {Gram ant). Next, in the ascending 
scale were officers of ten ( Datagrams ), twenty ( VimJatipa ), 
a hundred ( Satagrami ), and a thousand villages (. Adhipati ). 
These officers collected revenue, detected crime, and 
maintained order within their jurisdictions, each being 
responsible to the next higher authority, and all even- 

1 Santiparvan , LXXXV, 7-1 1. 
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tually to the king. 

(c) The Army 

The king’s army consisted of the Aryan nobles 
and commoners, who served as archers, slingers, rock- 
throwers, cavalrymen, chariot-drivers, elephant-riders, 
etc. The suggestion that fire-arms i.e., cannon and 
gunpowder were also used will hardly bear criticism. 
AH that one may believe is that perhaps there were 
some “magically blazing” weapons like Cakras and 
arrows. It was deemed glorious for the warrior to die 
fighting. The Ksatriya fought for renown or for his 
chieftain. The king pensioned the widows of the 
fallen. Those captured in battle became the victor’s 
slaves for a year at least. Sometimes, however, they 
were restored to freedom on certain conditions. In- 
cidentally, it may be interesting to note that grass-eating 
was regarded as a sign of submission. 

( d ) Ganas 

The Santiparvan of the Mahdhhdrata (Ch. 107, 
verses 6-32) also refers to the Gana form of government 
i.e., the rule of the many. Its strength and prosperity 
depended on avoiding internal disunion, keeping coun- 
sels secret, obeying the leaders, and respecting established 
customs and usages. Sometimes a number of Ganas 
formed a sort of confederation ( Sarngha ). For instance, 
chapter 81 of the Santiparvan represents Krisna as 
Head of the Andhaka-Vrisni league. 

0 ) The People 

Caste was already a firmly-rooted institution. The 
nobles and the Brahmans had the upper hand in society, 
whereas the un-Aryan “Sudras” were the under-dogs, 
and the slaves, “born to servitude,” had no rights 
and possessions. The position of women had deterio- 
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rated as compared with what it was in the Vedic age. 
The custom of Safi is spoken of, and polygamy was 
practised. Going out veiled, sometimes referred to, was 
perhaps a court-custom. We also hear of Svajamvaras, 
i.e., self-selection of the bridegroom. 

The bulk of the population lived in villages around 
forts ( durga ), perhaps of mud, tending cattle and prac- 
tising agriculture. In times of danger, such as war 
and cattle-lifting raids, they took shelter inside these 
rude defences. The villagers were autonomous in 
ordinary affairs, but the king as the overlord administer- 
ed justice and exacted taxes, which varied according to 
need and were perhaps paid mostly in kind. Mer- 
chants and others dwelt in towns. The former brought 
goods from afar, and paid customs duties. Towns- 
folk probably paid fines and taxes in money. The use 
of false-weights, sometimes alluded to, must have 
necessitated a careful supervision of the market-place 
by the state. The guilds of merchants and artisans 
wielded great influence, and, next to the priests, their 
heads ( mahajana ) were the objects of royal attention and 
solicitude. 

The people were addicted to eating meat and drink- 
ing intoxicating liquors, although vegetarianism was 
gradually gaining ground on account of the doctrine of 
Abimsa, stressed by the best minds of ancient times . 1 

(f) Religion 

The worship of the striking phenomena of Nature 
was now left far behind. The Vedic deities had yielded 
precedence to the cult of the Hindu Trinity — Brahma, 
Visnu, and Siva. New gods and goddesses, like Surya 
(Sun), GaneSa and Durga, arose, and it became a popu- 
lar article of faith that Visnu took on incarnation for 
establishing righteousness on earth. Along with this, the 


1 cf. Chandogya Upanisad , III, 17, 4. 
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doctrine of transmigration was widely accepted. The 
Epics thus indicate that the foundations of modern 
beliefs had been well and truly laid. 

Section C 

THE DHARMASASTRAS 
The Dharmasastras 

The Dharmasastras represent the traditional teach- 
ings of certain Brahmanical schools on Dharma or civil 
and religious law. These texts, in Sloka metre, are 
the most important sources of Hindu law, and they 
throw a good deal of light on ancient Brahmanical 
institutions and civilisation. Of these codes, the prin- 
cipal ones are the Manavadharma testra belonging “ra- 
ther to the time of our (Christian) era or before it than 
later;” 1 Vismdharmatestra , which, though in Sutra 
form, is decidedly posterior to the work of Manu, being 
largely based on it; Yajnavalkyasmriti , composed in 
Mithila about the fourth century A.D.; and Nara~ 
dasmriti of about the fifth century A.D. Besides, 
there are minor Smritis, later Nibandhas, and commen- 
taries, like the Mitdksara , which have also in course of 
time become authoritative. 

Society : Varnas 

As in the Dharmasiitras, so in the Dhar mates tr as, 
caste-distinctions are the “frame” of society. Each 
of its limbs had its particular duties and privileges. 
Thus, according to Manu, the Brahman was to study 
and teach, perform Yajna and assist others in doing it, 
give alms and receive gifts; the Ksatriya had to adminis- 
ter and to protect people, to spend money for advancing 

1 Hopkins, Cam . Hist. Ittd., Vol. I, p. 279. 
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knowledge and the cause of ttuth, to perform Yajnas, 
to study the scriptures, and above all, to fight bravely 
and fearlessly; the Vaisya tended cattle, performed 
Yajnas etc., lent money on interest, and carried on 
trade and agriculture; and the Sudra ministered to the 
physical comforts of the community, i.e., did menial 
service. The law-books also refer to “mixed castes,” 
which originated from inter-marriages and illicit rela- 
tions. Next, there were the non-Aryans, the Mlec- 
chas, Candalas , Svapakas , etc., considered even lower 
than the Sudras, almost beyond the pale of society. 

The Stages of Lfe 

The Dharmadastras mention the rules of the four 
stages of life ( Asramd), which applied to a Dvija or 
“Twice-born.” The first, Brahmacarya , was the period 
of studentship. It began with the U panayana ceremony, 
but the age of initiation often varied, as it depended on 
the circumstances and capacity of the youngster and 
the order to which he belonged. He learnt the Vedas 
and other sacred works or the Vedahgas and DarSanas 
etc., under the paternal care and guidance of teachers — 
Upadhyayas and Acaryas. The Brahmacari’s life was 
one of discipline and regular activity; he had to study 
diligently, worship daily and perform Agnihotra, beg 
alms, collect wood, and bring water etc., for his guru 
or teacher. Modern students may well take a leaf 
out of the book of their ancient compeers. After the 
completion of education, the Brahmacari entered the 
Grihasthadrama i.e., married and became a householder. 
A Grihastha was expected to give charity liberally and 
to clear the three debts he owed to gods. Basis and 
fore -fathers by Yajna , study and continence, and pro- 
geny respectively. In the third stage, Vanaprastha, 
an individual renounced all the “good things” of life 
and repaired to the solitude of the forest for calm con- 
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temptation, living there on the simplest fare, roots, 
and fruits, etc. Last of all was the stage of Sannydsa , 
when all worldly connections were cut asunder and 
the body was subjected to mortification with a view 
to probing into the mysteries of existence and realising 
the ultimate Reality. The Sannyasi subsisted on what- 
ever he got by begging, and dedicated himself to the 
promulgation and dissemination of Truth and Right- 
eousness. Such was the scheme of life enjoined on 
the upper three classes by the law-givers, but it is doubt- 
ful how far their injunctions were followed in practice. 
At any rate, it appears that Sannydsa was generally meant 
for, and embraced by, the Brahmans only. 

Position of Women 

The Dbarmasdstras give us some idea of the 
position of women. At one place Manu says : 
“Where women are worshipped (honoured), the 
gods shower their blessings; but where they are not 
honoured, all acts are fruitless .” 1 Curiously, how- 
ever, in another verse he regards them as a source 
of evil leading men astray 2 . He does not also con- 
template that a woman could ever be independent; she 
was to be under the tutelage or guardianship of her 
father in childhood, of her husband in youth, and of 
her sons in old age . 3 Further, according to Manu, 
women were of unstable temperaments, and they could 
not, therefore, be called as witnesses . 4 He countenan- 

1 cf. vm JTFrcg cnr ^rr: i 

?r srafepn’S’wr: fasrr: n 

(Manus mriti, III, 5 6). 

2 cf. qr ^rfWrt fwj (ibid., n, 213). 

3 cf. fcrar Tsrfcr tsrfo jfanr 1 

wrfcr wfar pi ?r 11 (ibid., ix, 3). 


4 Ibid., VIII, 77. 
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ces marriages of maidens when they are only twelve or 
eight years old; 1 but with regard to the sale of daughters 
he seems to express contradictory opinions. 2 A woman 
could be abandoned or divorced by the husband if she 
was barren or bore only daughters, 3 as also on the 
ground of unfaithfulness. Manu deprecates widow-re- 
marriage and Niyoga (Levirate), 4 * whereas Narada per- 
mits both. Stridhana apart, it is'not made explicit by 
Manu if a widow was entitled to inherit her husband’s 
property. 6 Narada denies this right to her; Yajna- 
valkya, on the other hand, recognises a widow as her 
husband’s heir. Although the custom of Sati does not 
obtain sanction till late, the lot of widows, debarred as 
they were from participating in auspicious ceremonies, 
must have been hard indeed. There is no mention of 
Purdah, and Manu admits that nobody could “guard a 
a woman by force.” 6 

The State 

The Smritis recognise monarchy as the normal 
form of government.' Manu emphasises the necessity 
of having a king, for without him confusion would 
reign supreme all round (VII, 3). The king is attribut- 
ed a divine origin. Manu says : “A king, though 
an infant, must not be despised because he looks a 
human being; verily, he is a great deity in human 
form.” 7 He further adds : “Through his powers (pra - 

1 Ibid., IX, 94. 

2 See Manusmriti, VIII, 204; III, 51; IX, 98. 

3 Ibid., IX, Si. 

4 Ibid., IX, 65. 

6 She could inherit the property of her issueless son (Ibid., 
IX, 217). 

3 Ibid., IX, 10. 

7 cf. sWrsfr JTTWrpafr Ipysr Tjfav: I 

II (Manusmriti, VII, 8). 
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bbdvd ), he is Agni (Fire), Vayu (Wind), Arka (Sun), 
Soma (Moon), Dharmarat (Yama), Kubera, Varuna 
and Indra .” 1 But at the same time it is to be noted 
that a king, though considered divine, is not represented 
as an absolute autocrat ruling with an iron hand for his 
own glory. He wielded the Danda only to maintain and 
enforce the Dharma. He was by no means regarded 
as above the Law. Indeed, it is said that Law destroys 
a king, who is indolent, sensual, tyrannical, and un- 
righteous . 2 According to Manu, the sources of Dhar- 
ma are (a) the Vedas, (b) the Smritis, (a) Acara i.e., 
practices of pious men, and (d) self-satisfaction . 3 To 
these Yajnavalkya adds certain secondary sources, like 
deliberation, decision of Parisads and of learned persons, 
temporary needs not inconsistent with one’s duties, 
royal edicts, special usages of guilds, corporations, etc., 
and local customs. Manu also refers to the laws of 
countries ( dedadharma ), of castes (Jatidharma ), of fami- 
lies ( kuladharma ), of heretics (pasandas), and of corpo- 
rations ( ganas ). 4 

The DharmaJastras recognise a Ksatriya alone as 
king, although history knows of kings belonging to 
other castes also. He led a well-regulated and stre- 
nuous life for the good and progress of his people and 
kingdom. In the discharge of his onerous responsibi- 
lities, he acted on the advice of a cabinet consisting 
of seven or eight ministers, and whatever orders the 
king gave were taken down, or passed on, by secreta- 
ries ( Sahayas ). He received petitions from his subjects 
in the a'ssembly-hall ( sabhd ), adjacent to the palace, 
and decided cases prescribing fines, religious expiations, 

1 Ibid., vn, 7. 

2 Ibid., VII, 17-28. 

3 cf. t^tsfwr snhpf ^ erfg^nr 1 

<HI«(rwfa ^ fl (Ibid, II, 6). 

4 Manusmriti, I, 1 1 8. 
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and other penalties according to the nature of the 
offence and the status of the parties concerned. Be- 
sides the counsellors ( amdtyas or marlins), the king 
governed through a host of officials, high and low, 
Mabamdtras and Yuktas, assisted by spies (earns), agents 
provocateurs, and other instrumenta imperii. The prin- 
cipal departments of state were those of (a) Espionage, 
which kept a strict watch everywhere and on every- 
body; (b) Finance, in charge of income and expendi- 
ture; perhaps it also supervised stores, working of 
mines, etc.; (c) Military, to preserve internal peace and 
repel foreign invasions; (?/) Police, meant to apprehend 
criminals and maintain law and order; (e) Justice : it 
dispensed justice and settled disputes. 

Lastly, a few words may be said about the divisions 
of the kingdom and local administration. The empire 
(rdstra) comprised desas or janapadas (regions or pro- 
vinces), sub-divided into visajas (divisions), nagaras 
(cities) or pur as (towns), and gramas (villages). A 
nagara or city was placed under such a high officer as 
could inspire awe and confidence among citizens, and 
he was also given authority to deal with all matters 
concerning urban life ( Sarvarthacintakah ). 1 A village 
was under the Gramika, who was by way of remunera- 
tion daily supplied by the villagers with all the essential 
requisites of food, fuel, and drink (VII, 118). Over 
him were officers of ten villages (Dast), who got one 
kula of land (sufficient to be tilled by six pairs of oxen); 
officers of twenty villages ( Vim date da or Vimdi), assigned 
five Kulas ; officers of a hundred villages (Sate da or 
Satadhyaksa), allowed to have one village for their 
maintenance; and officers of a thousand villages (Sahad- 
rapati), remunerated with the revenues of a town. 2 

1 Manus mriti , VII, in. 

2 Ibid., VII, 115, n8, 119. Visnu omits the lord of twenty 
villages. 
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Justice 

The Smritis generally enumerate eighteen causes of 
disputes, such as debts, sales without adequate title, 
fixing of boundaries, partition, non-payment of wages, 
breach of contract, partnership, adultery, violence, 
slander, larceny, robbery, etc. Thus, there were both 
kinds of cases — civil 1 and criminal. Those accused 
or suspected of theft had to prove their innocence by 
oath or ordeal, or sometimes both were combined. 
Manu mentions only two kinds of ordeal, fire and water 
(VIII, 1 14), but Yajnavalkya and Narada add three 
more — scales, ploughshare, and poison — , and in the Bri- 
haspatismriti the list mounts to nine varieties. Punish- 
ments inflicted or recommended are severe. For 
example, a cow-lifter had his nose cut off; and one who 
stole more than ten “kumbhas” of grain or silver or 
gold was executed (VIII, 320, 321). Any kind of trea- 
sonable conduct was usually visited with the death 
penalty. A Brahman, if found guilty, suffered ex- 
communication, losing all right to inheritance. Indeed, 
Manu lays down that whatever crime a Brahman may 
commit, he should never be killed but only exiled 
(VIII, 380). At the same time, however, it may be 
observed that for a similar offlnce Manu prescribes a 
fine of one Karsdpana only for a commoner and one 
thousand in the case of a king (VIII, 3 36). This was 
perhaps in accordance with the principle that the more 
eminent, influential, and knowing a man is, the 
heavier should his punishment be. 

In civil law, the later Smritis treat of contracts and 
business partnerships — an idea not quite known to 
the earlier works and the Sutras. Manu speaks only of 
religious partnership — Brahmans sharing fees ( daksind ) 
by officiating together in a ceremony, but Yajnavalkya 


1 Not unoften civil litigation was avoided by arbitration. 
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mentions partners in trade and agriculture (II, 265). 
Similarly, Narada and Brihaspati refer to them, and 
how their shares were to be determined. The law- 
books further show that loans were advanced, and the 
interests on them varied from fifteen per cent to sixty 
per cent according to the caste of the debtor. Usury is, 
however, generally discouraged; a Brahman specially 
was not expected" to charge a high rate of interest. 1 
If a debt could not be cleaied, a Sudra-debtor did some 
kind of labour in lieu of it. To enforce payment of 
debt, the practice of sitting and fasting unto death in 
front of the debtor’s house was also sometimes re- 
sorted to. 

Taxation 

Taxes were intended to be light and equitable. 
The king is advised not to put too great a burden on 
the people, nor to resort to unrighteous and covetous 
methods. The Mahabharata , for instance, exhorts him to 
gather taxes from his subjects like a bee sucking hone) 
from flowers, or a calf drawing milk from the; udders 
of the cow. 2 The great law-giver, Manu, allows a kin£ 
to take from merchants one-fiftieth part of their profits 
in cattle and gold, and one-sixth, one-eighth, and one- 
twelfth of agricultural produce such as rice etc. (VII, 
130); and also one-sixth , of the profits in gbee, honey, 
perfumes, vegetables, fruits, roots, etc. (VII, 13 1, 132). 
Artisans, smiths, and labourers paid taxes in the form 
of a day’s labour monthly (VH, 138). The Srotriyas 
were, however, exempted from taxes (VII, 133). Others 
enjoying this immunity were the blind, the deal, the lame, 
the aged, and those who helped the Srotriyas (VII, 394). 
In conclusion, we may add that among other important 

1 Narada altogether forbids Brahmans to practise mpney-lend- 
tng (Naradasmriti, I, 1 1 1). 

* Santiparvan, Ch. LXXXVm, 4-8. 
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sources of state-revenue were excise duties, customs or 
tolls, levies at ferries, etc. 

Occupations and Trade 

The Smritis indicate to some extent the material 
condition of the people by the crafts they mention. 
Thus, we hear of blacksmiths, goldsmiths, oilmen, dyers, 
tailors, washermen, potters, weavers, leather-workers, 
distillers, makers of bow and arrow, wood and metal- 
workers, etc. Besides, there were the mechanics and 
artisans, who were regarded as particularly useful 
members of society. 

Agriculture was the mainstay of the mass of people, 
but trade, too, was not neglected. It was carried on by 
barter as well as by the medium of coins consisting of 
gold Suvarnas , silver Kaupya madakas , Dharanas , and 
Satamanas, and copper Kdrsdpanas (VIII, 13 5-137). 
The state fixed the prices of articles, and anybody guilty 
of adulteration or the use of false measures and weights 
was punished. It was prohibited to export grains in 
times of famine, or such goods as were under state- 
monopoly. There were well-known trade-routes, 
which occasionally were unsafe. Rivers were crossed 
by boats, and on land carts and animals conveyed 
merchandise to and fro. 


6 



PART II 


CHAPTER VI 

I. THE AGE OF THE BUDDHA 
Section A 

India just before the rise of Buddhism 

The Buddhist and the Jain works are primarily 
devoted to the inculcation of religious ideas rather 
than the narration of political events. Occasionally, 
however, we obtain flashes of historical light from 
stories or anecdotes preserved in these books. It is 
thus incidentally that we learn of the sixteen great 
powers ( solasa mahajanapadas), which must have existed 
in the seventh or the early sixth century B.C., as the list 
is given in the oldest Buddhist writings 1 and it does 
not exactly fit in with the conditions prevailing in the 
Buddha’s time. These states were : 

i. Kail with its capital of the same name, also 
called Varanasi. It greatly prospered under the rule 
of the Brahmadattas. ASvasena, father of Tirtbamkara 
ParSva, is believed to have been one of the early kings 
of Kail. 

z. KoSala : Its capital was Savatthi (Sravasti) or 
Sahet Maheth, in the Gonda district, during the Buddhist 
period. Prior to that, Saketa and Ayodhya had served 
as capitals. The rulers of KoSala and Kail were often 

1 See e.g., Anguttara Nikaya (I, 2x3; IV, 252, 2 j6, 260). The 
Buddhist Sanskrit work, Mabavastu, gives a slightly variant list. The 
names, as mentioned in die Jain text Bhagavatt S titra, are also different. 
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at war, and one of the former, Kamsa, uniformly styled 
“Baranasiggaho” in Pali works, eventually succeeded in 
annexing the latter kingdom. At any rate, it is known 
beyond doubt that MahakoSala, father of Pasenadi, 
exercised complete sway over Kail. 

3. Ariga : It lay to the east of Magadha with 
Campa, near Bhagalpur, as its capital. Some of the 
Anga monarchs, like Brahmadatta, appear to have 
defeated their Magadhan contemporaries. Subsequently, 
however, Magadha emerged supreme. 

4. Magadha : It comprised the modern districts 
of Patna and Gaya, and the capital was Girivraja. Among 
the notable pre-Buddhist rulers of Magadha were 
Brihadratha and his son Jarasandha. 

5. Vaiji : It represented a powerful confedera- 
tion of eight clans, and was called after one of them. 
The other prominent clans were the Licchavis, the 
Videhas, and the Jnatrikas. In Buddhist literature, 
the Vajjis, like the Licchavis, are often located at Vai- 
6 all, which may accordingly be taken as the seat of 
the confederacy itself. 

6. Malla : The territory of the Mallas was on 
the mountain slopes, probably to the north of the 
Vaijian confederation. They had two branches with 
their capitals at KuSinara and Pava. It is noteworthy 
that in Pre-Buddhist times the Mallas were a monarchy. 

7. Ceti or Cedi : The land of the Cetis, identified 
with the Cedis of the older documents, lay near the 
Jumna, and roughly corresponded to modern Bundel- 
khand and adjacent tracts. Its metropolis was Sukti- 
mat! or Sotthivatl-nagara. 

8. Vamsa or Vatsa : The country of the Vacchas 
was situated along the banks of the Jumna, to the north- 
east of Avanti, with its capital at KauSambl or KosambI 
(modern Kosam, about thirty miles from Allahabad). It 
was Nlcaksu who fixed ins residence here after the 
destruction of Hastinapura. To this Bharata dynasty 
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belonged Parantapa, father of the Buddha’s contemporary 
Udena. 

9. Kuru : The Kuru realm was in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delhi. Among its towns may be men- 
tioned Indapatta (Indraprastha) and Hatthinlpura 
(Hastinapura). The Kurus had now lost their poli- 
tical importance. 

10. Pancala : This region roughly corresponded 
to modern Rohilkhand and a portion of the Central 
Doab. It had two divisions. Northern and Southern, 
the Ganges forming the boundary line. Their capitals 
were Ahicchatra and Kampilya respectively. One of 
the early Pancala kings, Dummukha (Durmukha), is 
credited with conquests in all directions. 

11. Maccha or Matsya : The Matsyas ruled to 
the west of the Jumna and south of the Kurus. Their 
capital was Virat-nagara (modern Bairat, Jaipur State). 

1 a. Surasena : The Surasenas were masters of a 
kingdom, of which Mathura was the capital. It was 
here that the Yadava family played a great part. 

1 3 . Assaka : In the Buddha’s time the Assakas 
were settled on the Godavari with Potali or Potana as 
their chief town, but when the list was drawn up their 
territory appears to have been between Avanti and 
Mathura. 

14. Avanti or Western Malwa : Its capital was 
Ujjain. The metropolis of its southern portion was 
Mihissati or Mahismati (modern Mandhata), where 
ruled the Haihayas in ancient times. 

15. Gandhara i.e., modern eastern Afghanistan: 
Its capital was TaksaSila (modern Taxila, Rawalpindi 
district). The kingdom perhaps also included Kash- 
mir. 

16. Kamboja : The Kambojas also held sway in 
the north-west, being usually associated with the Gand- 
haras in epigraphic records and literature. We hear of 
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Rajapura and Dvaraka as its important towns. 1 

The list is curious in certain respects. It recog- 
nises Anga and Ka£! as still independent, and does not 
mention Orissa, Bengal, or any place south of Avanti. 

Section B 

INDIA AT THE TIME OF THE BUDDHA 

(a) Democratic or Autonomous Clans 

We learn from works in Pali that at the time of 
the Buddha there were, besides monarchical states, a 
number of democratic or autonomous clans, some of 
little account, and others enjoying considerable power. 2 
Amongst such communities we learn of the following : 

1. The Sakyas of Kapilavatthu or Kapilavastu : 
They were settled on the border of Nepal and English^ 
territory, and their capital has been identified with the 
present Tilaura-kot. They traced their descent from 
Iksvaku of the Solar race. 

2. The Bhaggas of Sumsumagiri : They were 
an ancient clan, being identical with the Bhargas of the 
Aitareja Brahmana. According to Dr. Jayasval, their 
seat of power was somewhere in or about the district of 
Mirzapur. 3 

3. The Bulis of Allakappa : Not much is known 
about them. They were located near the kingdom of 
Vethadlpa, presumably between modern Shahabad and 
Muzaffarpur. 

4. The Kalamas of Kesaputta : The location of 
their chief town is uncertain. Has it anything to do 

1 See also Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., pp. 
81-129; Cam. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 171-74; Rhys Davids, Buddhist 
India, pp. 23-29. 

2 See B. C. Law, Ksatriya Clans in Buddhist India (1922); Cam. 
Hist. Ind., Yol. I, pp. 174-78; Buddhist India, pp. 17-23. 

8 Hindu Polity, p. 49. 
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with the Kevins — a people mentioned with the Pancalas 
in the Satapatha Brahmana ? Alara, the great teacher of 
the Buddha, belonged to this tribe. 

5 . The Koliyas of Ramagama : They were to 
the east of the Sakyas, and the river Rohini formed the 
dividing line between the two territories. Their rela- 
tions were generally peaceful, but once the two clans 
came into conflict for the distribution of the waters of 
the Rohini. 

6. The Mallas of Pava, identified by Cunningham 
with Padrauna in the Gorakhpur district. Some, how- 
ever, take Fazilpur to stand on the site of ancient 
Pava. 

7. The Mallas of Kusinara, corresponding to 
modern Kasia, where was discovered a small temple 
with a colossal statue of the Buddha in the Varinibbana 
( Varinirvana ) posture. 

8. The Moriyas of Pipphalivana : The identifi- 
cation of the capital is doubtful. They are said to have 
been a branch of the Sakyas, and were so called because 
their place ever resounded with the cries of peacocks 
(mora). 

9. The Videhas of Mithila (present Janakapur 
just within the Nepalese border). It is noteworthy 
that Videha, once ruled by Janaka of Upanisadic fame, 
was no longer under a monarchical government. 

10. The Licchavis of VaiSali or modern Basarh in 
the Muzaffarpur district. They were an important 
people then. They were Ksatriyas, and as such got 
a share of the Buddha’s relics. They came into inti- 
mate contact with both Mahavira and the Buddha, and 
thus greatly profited by their exhortations and teachings. 
It is represented that the Licchavi oligarchy had a go- 
verning body comprising 7,707 Rajas. The Licchavis 
were noted for their full and frequent assemblies, and 
they carried on discussions in a spirit of confidence and 
concord. 
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Details about the Sakjas , etc. 

The Buddhist works naturally give us more details 
about the Sakyas, as the Buddha came of this stock. 
We are told that at the helm of the state was the Pre- 
sident, who bore the title of Raja. It is uncertain 
whether he was drawn from one noble family only, and 
for what period he was elected. Thus, the Buddha’s 
father, Suddhodana, was a Raja, and we also hear of his 
cousin, Bhaddiya, holding this office. The business of the 
clan was carried on in the open assemblies in SantftSgaras 
or Mote-halls, where the young and the old, the rich 
and the poor alike were present. The Buddhist works 
give us a vivid idea of how deliberations were con- 
ducted in these assemblies, which were modelled on 
the religious SamghasJ We learn that there were 
regular meetings with proper seating arrangements 
made by a special officer called asanapahnapaka or 
asanaprajnapaka. Each meeting to be valid must 
have the requisite number of members present, but 
the chairman ( Vinayadhara ) was not counted for the 
purpose of the quorum. It was the duty of the 
whip ( Ganapuraka ) to complete the quorum by re- 
quisitioning the presence of members. The business 
began with the formal presentation ( sthdpanam ) 
of the motion (jhatti or jnapti ), which was followed by a 
proclamation ( amssdvanam ). Discussion related to the 
motion only, and all cantankerous and irrelevant talk was 
avoided and checked. A resolution {pratijna) received 
one reading (J napti-dvitiya-kammd) and sometimes even 
three {jnapti-eatuttha-kammd ). Silence of the members 
on the resolution was regarded as assent, but in case 
of disagreement they had recourse to various devices, 

1 See Jayasval, Hindu Polity, pp. 103-17; Jour. U. P. Hist. Soc., 
Nov. 1934, Vol. VII, pt. II, pp. 59-69; B. C. Law, Kfatnja Clans 
in Buddhist India, pp. 110-119. 
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like referring the matter to a committee, with a view to 
arriving at a unanimous decision. If no unanimity was 
possible, votes (chanda) were taken. Voting was by tickets 
(salaka), generally slips of wood, of various colours to 
indicate different views. The officer collecting votes 
was styled Salakagahapaka, who was expected to show no 
kind of prejudice, malice, or fear. Voting was perfectly 
free and unfettered, and the majority jview ( ye-bhuyya - 
sikatti) prevailed. A question, once decided, was not to be 
re-op^jed. Records of proceedings also appear to have 
been kept by clerks. The procedure was thus truly 
democratic, anticipating in many respects the working 
of modem popular assemblies. 

The clan subsisted on the produce of the rice-fields, 
and the cattle grazed in the village common or the 
forests. The villages were grouped together, and 
persons following particular crafts generally lived at 
one place. For instance, potters, smiths, carpenters 
and even those following priestly avocations had their 
own settlements. On the whole, the Sakyas were a 
peaceful community, and cases of theft or other crimes 
were rare. Perhaps they also had, like the Koliyas, 
regular police officers, who were distinguished by a 
special headgear, and who were notorious for “extor- 
tion and violence.” When caught, the offenders were 
produced before a court of justice and carefully tried. 
The Vajjians, at any rate, had, as would appear from the 
Atthakatha or Buddhaghosa’s commentary on the Maha - 
parinibbana-Sutta , a very complicated judicial system; 
and punishments were awarded according to the Book 
of Precedents ( Pavenu Potthaka ), when the accused 
was uniformly adjudged guilty by a succession 
of officers, viz., Justices (Vi nkcaya Mahdmatas\ Law- 
yers ( Vohdrikas ), Doctors of Law (S fltra-dbaras), Coun- 
cil of Eight (. Aithakulakd ), the General (Senapati), the 
Vice-Consul (Upa-raja), and the Consul (Raja). Each of 
these could, of course, let off the person charged, if 
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considered innocent . 1 
(b) Monarchical States 

During the lifetime of the Buddha the most im- 
portant development in the politics of the country was 
the rise of the four kingdoms of KauSamb^(Vatsa), 
Avanti, Kosala, and Magadha . 2 They were now ruled 
by vigorous personalities, who had launched a policy 
of aggrandisement and absorption of neighbouring 
states. It inevitably led to conflicts among these 
powers, and, as we shall presently see, they were aH 
ultimately welded into one mighty empire. 

I. The Vatsa kingdom : Its capital was KauSambi 
or KosambI, identified with modern Kosam on the 
Jumna, to the south of Allahabad. The Buddha’s 
contemporary ruler of this land was Udena or 
Udayana, son of Satanika Parantapa, of the Bharata 
dynasty. Tradition has preserved many stories of 
Udena’s love adventures and wars. For instance, the 
Udenavatthu informs us how once, after being cap- 
tured — perhaps in war 3 — by Pajjota (Pradyota) of 
Avanti, Udena eloped by a clever ruse with his rival’s 
daughter, Vasuladatta or Vasavadatta, and married 
her in his capital. Similarly, other legends mention 
the daughter of Dhridhavarman, whom he restored to 
the throne of Anga, and Padmavati, sister of king 
DarSaka of Magadha, as Udena’s queens. Echoes of 
his digvijaya and victory in distant Kalinga, and enmity 
with a KoSala king come from later Sanskrit works 
like the Kathdsaritsagara and the PriyadarJikd. It is, 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, pp. 20-23; B. C. Law, K.C.B.I., 

pp. 120-21. / 

2 D. R. Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures on the Ancient History 
of India, 1919. 

3 According to tradition, Udena, who was specially pro- 
ficient in playing on the lute, fell into a trap dexterously set up by 
Pradyota. See also H. K. Deb, Udayana Vatsaraja (Calcutta, 1919). 
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no doubt, difficult to rely upon them implicitly, but 
that Udena was a powerful prince, who was at war 
with some of his contemporaries and formed matrimo- 
nial alliances with the ruling houses of Avanti, Maga- 
dha, and Anga, appears to be the substratum of truth. 

We^io not know whether his son, Bodhikumara , 1 
succeedM him. The Kathasaritsagara , at any rate, 
would have us believe that the kingdom of KosambI 
was annexed to Avanti by Palaka, son of Pradyota. 

Lastly, it may be added that KosambI became a 
centre of Buddhist activity from the time of the Buddha, 
who was himself often there. Udena was at first not 
favourably disposed towards the new teaching, but was 
subsequently much impressed by conversation with a 
celebrated Buddhist monk, named Pindola. 

II. Avanti : It was at this time ruled by Canda 
Pajjota (Pradyota), who had his capital at Ujjayinl. 
He had, as already noticed, matrimonial relations with 
Udena of KauSambI and perhaps also with the Surasena 
king of Mathura, called Avantiputto. Pajjota was a 
man of cruel disposition and inordinate ambition . 2 
According to the Pur anas, he had the “neighbouring 
kings subject to him.” We have referred above to his 
clash with Uclena, and his power apparently grew to 
such an extent that even Ajata^atru had at one time to 
fortify his capital in expectation of an attack by Pajjota 
(Pradyota). His successors were weaklings, about 
whom history has not condescended to record anything 
of note. Of course, one of them, Palaka, appears to 
have annexed KosambI to his realm. He was over- 

1 A Suttdnta of the Majjhima Nikaja is called after Bodhiku- 
mara. As a Yuvardja perhaps, he governed the Sumsumagiri 
region, where he is said to have built a magnificent palace for 
himself. 

2 Pradyota was also known as Mahasena on account of his 
large army (cf. TTWT ( Svapna - 

vasadatta , V, zo). 
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thrown by Ajjaka or Aryaka, son of Gopala, who did 
not ascend the throne in favour of his brother Palaka. 
The Purdnas, on the other hand, insert one ViSakhayupa 
between the two. 1 Then followed Avantivardhana. 

Avanti was another important centre of Buddhism. 
It was the home of several ardent adherents of the 
Buddha, like Mahakaccana, Sona, Abhaya Kumara, etc. 
Indeed, Dr. Rhys Davids suggests that Buddhism, 
bom in Magadha, received its garb in Avanti, i.e., the 
Pali canon was composed in the form of speech then 
current there. 

III. Koial-a : The rise of Kosala in the very 
centre of Northern India was an important feature in 
the political situation of the sixth century B.C. Al- 
ready during the time of Kamsa, who was one of the 
predecessors of Pasenadi (Prascnajit), the Buddha's 
KoSalan contemporary, the long-drawn struggle bet- 
ween this kingdom and Ka§I had ended in the absorption 
of the latter. There are also references in Pali literature 
indicating that the Sakyas had accepted the hege- 
mony of Kosala, and Pasenadi is often described as 
“the head of a group of five Rajas.” Besides, his sister’s 
marriage with Bimbisara, king of Magadha, must have 
further secured his position. But this very matrimo- 
nial alliance eventually became the cause of discord and 
conflict. For, as we shall see below, when Bimbisara 
was starved to death by his son Ajatasatru, the former’s 
wife, Kosaladevl, died of grief. Pasenadi then con- 
fiscated the township of KasI, which had been conferred 
on her as pin-money ( nahana-cunnamula ). This led to war 
between Kosala and Magadha, and it went on for some 
time with unvarying relentlessness but with varying 
fortunes. At last, a treaty was drawn up, and Pasenadi 
gave to Ajatasatru the hand of his daughter, Vajira, and 
also the revenues of the township of Ka&i in dispute. 

1 However, this appears to be a mistake. 
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Educated at Taxila, Pasenadi was a large-hearted 
ruler. He gave lands on the royal domains to the 
Brahmans, and also donated groves and built monas- 
teries for the Buddhist monks. His relations with the 
Buddha were specially cordial, and he often used to 
visit him and seek his advice in difficulties. Once 
Pasenadi expressed amazement at the way the great 
Teacher maintained peace within the Order ( Samgha ), 
whereas the former was sorely troubled by the depreda- 
tions of robbers, like Angulimala, and by the machina- 
tions of his family and ministers. Indeed, Pasenadi 
lost his throne on account of the revolt of his son, 
Vidudabha (Viruddhaka ), 1 instigated by the minister 
DIgha-Carayana. Pasenadi invoked Ajatasatru’s aid, but 
before entering Rajagriha the Kosala king died of fatigue 
and anxiety at its gates. AjataSatru honoured him by 
a state-funeral, and wisely left Vidudabha undisturbed. 

Vidudabha 

Vidudabha’s reign is darkened by the terrible 
atrocity which he perpetrated on the Sakyas . 2 Appa- 
rently he did all that to avenge their treachery in marry- 
ing Vasabha-Khattiya, a slave-girl, to his father, but 
perhaps his real motive in invading the territories of 
the Sakyas was to destroy their autonomy completely. 
We do not know anything more about Vidudabha or 
his successors . 3 When the curtain rises again, Kosala 
has become a part of Magadha. 

1 Other forms of the name are Virudhaka or Ksudraka. 

2 Vidudabha or Viruddhaka attacked the Sakyas and massacred 
a large number of them. This happened shortly before the 
Buddha’s death, and it led to the dispersal of the Sakyas from 
their homeland. 

3 Their names are Kulaka, Suratha, and Sumitra: cf. 

SpTW VFT: 3prsfrr?r I 

^f^rr jtt: ii 
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IV. Magadha : The land of Magadha, regarded 
with aversion in Vedic literature, first owed its 
political importance to the dynasty founded by Brihad- 
ratha. His son, Jarasandha, who is the hero of many 
extravagant legends, appears to have been a powerful 
king. This line came to an end in the sixth century 
B.C., for when the Buddha lived and preached, Maga- 
dha was ruled by Bimbisara of the Haryahka-kula . 1 
He was the son of a petty chieftain, Bhattiya, and was 
also known as Seniya or Srenika. At first, he held his 
court at Girivraja, but later another capital, aptly called 
Rajagriha , 2 arose around his new palace. 

Bimbisara extended his influence in the beginning 
by a policy of matrimonial alliances. His principal 
queens were KosaladevI, sister of Pasenadi; Cellana, 
daughter of the Licchavi prince 'Cetaka; and Ksema, 
Madra (Central Punjab) princess. These marriages not 
only show the high position of Bimbisara among his 
royal contemporaries, but they seem to have also paved 
the way for the expansion of Magadha. For instance, 
Ko^ala-devl alone brought as pin-money a part of Kail 
yielding a revenue of a hundred thousand. 

Bimbisara also enlarged his kingdom by his mili- 
tary skill. We learn that after defeating Brahmadatta, 
he boldly annexed Ariga, which roughly corresponded 
to modern Monghyr and Bhagalpur districts. That 
other territories were absorbed into Magadha during 
the reign of Bimbisara is further clear from the estimate 
of its size given by the Pall commentator Buddhaghosa, 
according to whom it had almost doubled itself during 
the interval between the Buddha and Bimbisara’s suc- 
cessor. The government was well organised, and the 

1 We have followed the Pali version. The Purattas, on the 
other hand, make Bimbisara a descendant of Silunaga. See Infra. 

2 Identified with modern Rajgir. The Cyclopean walls of the 
old capital are among the most remarkable finds in India. Raja- 
griha was on the outskirts of Girivraja. 
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activities of the high officers of the realm, called Maha- 
mattas (Mahamattas), were strictly watched and con- 
trolled. The administration of criminal law was 
also severe. 

Bimbisara cultivated friendly relations with distant 
states, for he is said to have received an embassy from 
a king of Gandhara, named Pukkusati. Incidentally it 
shows that Bimbisara must have flourished when 
Gandhara was still an independent kingdom, i.e., prior 
to the Achtemenid conquest about 516 B.C. We can 
arrive at a closer approximation to truth by another 
method. According to the Ceylonese chronicles Bim- 
bisara’s reign lasted 5 a years, 1 and Ajatasatru had 
ruled for 8 years at the time of the Buddha’s death, 
which has been fixed by Geiger and other scholars in 
483 B.C. Add to this sixty years (52-I-8), and we get 
543-44 B.C. as the date of Bimbisara’s accession to the 
throne. 2 He was a patron of the Buddha from the 
very start of the latter’s career, and as a mark of 
good-will Bimbisara presented the famous Bamboo 
grove (Karanda-Venu-vana) to the Samgha. He also fed 
monks and exempted them from paying fares and 
ferry dues. But Bimbisara made endowments in favour 
of other sects as well, and we cannot, therefore, be sure 
how far he progressed along the path. Indeed, the 
Uttarajjhajana ( Uttaradbyayana ) Sutra and other Jain 
works even represent him as a devotee of Mahavlra and 
having faith in his Law. 

Ajdtaiatru 

Bimbisara was succeeded by his son Ajatasatru, 
also called Kunika, about the year 491 B.C. The latter 
was at first his father’s viceroy at Campa, the capital of 

1 According to the Puranas, the duration of his reign was only 
28 years. 

2 See also Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., pp. 184-86. 
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Anga, where he learned the art of government. Tradi- 
tion says that at the instigation of Devadatta, a cousin 
of the Buddha and his rival to the leadership of the 
Samgha , AjataSatru imprisoned his father and starved 
him to death . 1 It is difficult to accept this story literally, 
but what appears probable is that Bimbisata’s end was 
tragic and perhaps due to foul play . 2 Afterwards, 
AjataSatru is represented in the Samannaphala-Sutta 
as having expressed remorse to the Buddha for his 
heinous crime, and the great Teacher felt impressed by 
his penitence and exhorted him to “go and sin no more.” 
AjataSatru’s visit to the Buddha is also depicted in one 
of the Bharhut sculptures of about the middle of the 
second century B.C. 

The manner of her husband’s death gave such a 
tremendous shock to KoSaladevI that she too died of 
grief. Pasenadi immediately confiscated the revenues 
of the Kasi estate, which had been settled on her as 
‘pin-money’, and this resulted in hostilities between 
him and Ajatasatru. The duel was a prolonged affair, 
fortune favouring each combatant alternately. At last, 
they came to terms, and the Magadhan monarch got 
not only the disputed township of Kail, but also the 
hand of Pasenadi’s daughter, Vajira. Henceforth Ka§i 
was permanently absorbed into the kingdom of Maga- 
dha. 

The next important event in AjataSatru’s reign was 
his conflict with the Licchavis. Traditions differ re- 
garding its cause. Any of these — Cetaka’s refusal to 
surrender AjataSatru’s half-brothers, Halla and Vehalla, 
who had taken shelter in VaiSall with certain prized 
objects, or an alleged treachery on the part of the Lic- 

x This is alleged against AjataSatru, when his plot to kill 
Bimbisara with a dagger miscarried, and the latter had abdicated 
in favour of him. 

2 The Jaina tradition, however, does not represent Ajatasatru 
as a parricide. 
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chavis concerning a mine of gems — may have provok- 
ed war. 1 But the real motive appears to have been 
the destruction of the power of the neighbouring 
oligarchy, which was without doubt a thorn in the 
side of an ambitious potentate. Ajatasatru took all 
possible precautions to ensure victory. He sent his 
trusted ministers, Sunidha and Vassakara, to sow 
dissensions among the Licchavi chiefs. He organis- 
ed his army carefully, and equipped it with powerful 
and destructive weapons. The war, though long and 
sanguinary, ended in favour of Ajatasatru, and the 
Licchavi territories passed under his rule. Perhaps 
after the conquest of Vaisall, he carried his arms further 
northward, and the regions up to the mountains accepted 
submission to him. Thus the annexation of Ahga, 
Kasi, VaiSall, and other surrounding lands made Maga- 
dha the mightiest kingdom in Northern India. It 
naturally aroused the jealousy of Avanti, and although 
we hear of AjataSatru fortifying his capital in anticipa- 
tion of Pradyota’s invasion, we do not know if it ever 
materialised in his time. According to Pali works, 
AjataSatru’s reign lasted 32 years, but the Puranas 
give 27 years only as its duration. The Jain works 
testify that he was a follower of their faith, but the 
Buddhist texts would have us believe that in his later 
days Ajatasatru did honour to the Buddha and found 
solace in his ethical teachings. Thus, it was due to his 
regard for the Buddha that Ajatasatru claimed a share 
of his relics, and enshrined them in a Stupa. 

Section C 

RELIGIOUS MOVEMENTS 

The sixth century B.C. is one of the cardinal epochs 
in human history. It was an age of extraordinary 


1 Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., p. 171. 
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mental and spiritual unrest in several regions widely 
apart. For instance, Zoroaster in Persia and Confucius 
in China were promulgating their teachings about this 
time. In India, too, ardent spirits were unusually 
active in quest of Truth, and the centre of this ferment 
was Magadha, where the Brahmanic influence was 
not yet so deep or potent. Already the Upanisads 
had marked a stage of revolt against cumber-some 
rituals and bloody sacrifices. The pretensions and 
caste-exclusiveness of the Brahmans, which were gall- 
ing to the people in general, had further prepared the 
ground for new doctrines to germinate. A host of 
teachers went up and down the country preaching 
and propagating their solutions of the abstruse problems 
of God and Soul, and of how to escape from the endless 
misery of births and deaths by the light of knowledge 
or the rigours of self-mortification. Numerous re- 
forming schools 1 thus sprang up, but most of them 
either died out or outlived their utility in course of time. 
Two of these, known as Jainism and Buddhism, how- 
ever, proved strong enough to survive, and even today 
they profoundly influence the thought and faith of 
mankind. 

Career of Mahavlra 

According to the Jains, their religion originated 
in the remotest ages of antiquity. They believe that 
Mahavlra, the last Tirthamkara , was preceded by 
twenty-three other prophets. Of these, the penul- 

1 The Pall works mention that, when the Buddha began his 
ministry, there existed no less than sixty-two different sects (accord- 
ing to the Jain texts, their number was 363). Among these were 
the Ajxvikas, Jatilakas, Munda-savakas, Parivrajakas, Magandikas, 
Gotamakas, Tedandikas, etc. The most prominent teachers of the 
time, besides the Buddha, were: Purana-Kassapa, Makkhali-Goiala, 
N igantha-N ataputta, Ajita-KeSakambalin, Pakuddha-Kacchayana, 
Sanjaya-Belatthaputta. 
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timate, ParSvanatha, appears to have been an histori- 
cal personage, but the rest are all dim and shadowy 
figures, wrapped up in mythology. He was the son 
of king ASvasena of Benares, but ParSva abandoned 
the royal state in favour of a life spiritual. His main 
injunctions were : (i) non-injury, (2) non-lying, i.e., not 
to tell lies, (3) non-stealing, (4) non-possession. We do 
not know how far he progressed in his mission, but the 
next Ttrthamkara, Mahavira, who followed Parsva 
after about 250 years, definitely placed the religion on 
a secure footing. Vardhamana, as Mahavira was 
known earlier in his family circles, was born at Kunda- 
grama, near VaiSail. He was the son of Siddhartha, 
Head of the Ksatriya Jnatrika sect, and his mother 
was Trisala, sister of the Licchavi chieftain, Cetaka, 
whose daughter was married to Bimbisara. Vardha- 
mana thus had an aristocratic lineage, and this must 
have materially helped him in his ministry. We learn 
that after leading an ordinary householder’s life till 
the age of thirty, he wandered away from home to 
become an ascetic. He practised severe meditation and 
subjected his body to the utmost self-torture for twelve 
long years. At last, he attained to omniscience ( kaival - 
yd), and was hailed as the ‘Nirgrantha’ (free of fetters), 
or the ‘Jina’ (conqueror), from which is derived the 
name of his followers. From this time onward till 
his death, thirty years later, at the age of seventy-two, 
Mahavira spread the tenets of his religion in Magadha, 
Anga, Mithila, and KoSala. To the four virtues en- 
joined by ParSva, he added a fifth, viz., strict chastity. 
He gave up clothing, and went about naked. Some 
scholars trace the division into Svetambaras and Digam- 
baras to this new practice of Mahavira. But this view 
does not appear to be tenable, as the schism took place 
in the third century B.C. after the return of the Jains 
from South India, where they had retired owing to 
famine under the leadership of Bhadrabahu. Mahavira 
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passed away at Pavapuri (in the Patna district), perhaps 
in circa 527 B.C. 1 This, date, however, is open to 
certain objections. 

Main Doctrines of Jainism 

The Jains repudiate the authority or infallibility 
of the Vedas, 2 and do not attach any importance to 
the performance of sacrifices. They believe that every 
object, even the smallest particle, possesses a soul 
(Jiva), endowed with consciousness. A natural corol- 
lary of this principle was their scrupulous observance 
of Ahimsa or non-injury to any sentient being. Some- 
times, however, its strict enforcement led to strange 
contradictions, for history records instances of Jain 
kings ordering the execution of persons guilty of killing 
animals. The Jains reject the conception of a Univer- 
sal Soul ora Supreme Power as the Creator and Sustainer 
of the universe. According to them, “God is only 
the highest, noblest, and fullest manifestation of the 
powers which lie latent in the soul of man.” 3 The 
Jain goal of life is to attain deliverance from the fetters 
of mundane existence. The cause of the soul’s embodi- 
ment being the presence of karmic matter, Moksa can 
be achieved, if and when a Jain gets rid of all Karma 
inherited from past lives, and acquires no new one. 
The way to this lies through the Three Jewels (Triratna) 
of right faith, right knowledge, and right conduct. 
The Jains greatly emphasise the practice of penances, 
such as yogic exercises and fasting, even to the point of 
death. The idea is that rigorous discipline gives 
strength to the soul, and keeps the lower matter 
subdued. 4 

1 Another date suggested for Mahavira’s decease is 546 B.C. 

2 The Jains have got their own Canon. 

8 Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 331. 

4 See Mrs. S. Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism ; Jagmanderlal 
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Life of the Buddha 

Like Jainism, Buddhism also was founded by an 
illustrious Ksatriya. His family name was Gotama, 
but he is better known by his spiritual title of the Bud- 
dha. He was born of Maya in the Lumbinl garden 
(modern Rummindei or Rupan-dehi), near Kapilavastu. 
His father, Suddhodana, was the “Raja” of the proud 
Sakya clan. Fearing his son’s reflective cast of mind, 
he married him to Gopa or YaSodhara 1 at an early 
age, and surrounded him with all kinds of enjoyments 
and luxuries. But, in a world full of disease and 
misery, these did not offer any satisfaction to the medi- 
tative Gotama. He, therefore, escaped one night 
in his 29th year from the palace, leaving his wife and 
newly-born son Rahula behind, to seek solace in the 
life of a recluse. Not getting any mental repose or 
calm from his studies under two distinguished teachers 
of the time named Alara Kalama and Uddaka Rama- 
putta, Gotama went to the sylvan retreats of Uruvela, 
near modern Bodhgaya, to practise the severest austeri- 
ties. He subjected himself to such rigorous discipline 
that he was reduced to a mere skeleton. But he did 
not in any way advance towards the goal, and conse- 
quently he gave up the method of self-torture, so com- 
mon then, as fruitless, and partook of milk-food offered 
by Sujata, who had gone to worship the tree-deity. At 
last, one night, while he sat under an umbrageous Vlpal 
tree on a seat made of grass, the light dawned on him 
and he became the Buddha, the perfectly Enlightened 
One, at the age of thirty-five. After some misgivings 
whether people will understand its abstruse nature, 

Jaini, Outlines of Jainism (Cambridge, 1916); Barodia, History and 
Literature of Jainism (Bombay, 1909); Radhakrishnan, Indian Phi- 
losophy , Vol. I, Ch. VI, pp. 286-340; C. L. Shah, Jainism in Northern 
India. 

1 Other texts call Gotama’s wife Bhaddakaccha or Bimba. 
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he decided to promulgate his message to the world, 
and accordingly he first turned the wheel of the Law 
in motion at Sarnath. His first converts were those 
very five Bhiksus , who had abandoned his company 
in the forests of Uruvela, thinking Sramana Gotama 
to have deviated from the path of penances for the 
pleasures of the palate. For the next forty-five years 
his life was one of incessant activity. He preached 
to the people in their vernacular, and won their heart 
and mind by his noble teachings, kindness, moral 
grandeur, and deep sympathy. Princes and peasants, 
all extended their support to him, and within a short 
time his Samgha grew into a mighty organisation. Bud- 
dhism had a chequered career in India, and although it 
has now almost disappeared from the land of its birth, 
it is still a powerful religion in the East and Far East, 
and holds sway in various forms over countless millions 
of men. 1 

Date of the Buddha's Death 

After a long and successful ministry, the Buddha 
passed away at the age of eighty at Kusinagara, modern 
Kasia in the Gorakhpur district, where some years ago 
a colossal statue of the Master was discovered in a 
reclining posture. It is difficult to determine exactly 
the date of this event, which may be regarded as one 
of the most important points in our system of chrono- 
logy. Vincent Smith placed it in 486-87 B.C., but 
the year 483 B.C., as proposed by Fleet and Geiger on 
a thorough examination of the available data, may be 
accepted as very near the truth. 2 

1 See E. J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha (London, 1927); H. 
Oldenberg, Buddha (London, 1882). 

2 Some scholars, on the other hand, take 54} B.C.to be the date 
of the Buddha’s Parinibbana, 
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His Teachings 

The teachings of the Buddha were essentially 
simple and of a practical nature. He did not concern 
himself with the problems of God or the Soul, as he 
believed such discussions were of no help in one’s 
moral progress. He declared that everything was 
transitory or impermanent ( sarvam aniccam or anityam). 
Like other teachers of his day, he regarded existence as an 
evil, but he was far more deeply stirred by the grim reality 
of sorrow axid suffering. He, therefore, mainly addres- 
sed himself to analysing its cause and finding out a way 
leading to its cessation. These were the Four Noble 
Truths ( Cattari-ariya-saccdni ), which he proclaimed with 
all his earnestness, vi%., sorrow {dukkha); cause of sor- 
row ( dukkha-samudayd)\ cessation of sorrow ( dukkha - 
nirodha)\ and the path leading to the cessation of sorrow 
( dukkha-nirodhagdmim-pratipad ). According to him, the 
root of all human misery was ‘desire’ ( tanha ), 
and its annihilation was the surest means of end- 
ing unhappiness. He held that death was no escape 
from it, as it led to rebirth and further suffering. The 
suppression of ‘thirst’ {tanha) was possible if people 
followed the noble Eightfold Path, viz., (i) right belief, 
(2) right thought, (3) right speech, (4) right action, 
(5) right means of livelihood, (6) right endeavour, 
(7) right recollection, (8) right meditation. 1 The Bud- 
dha called it the Middle Path {Majjhima-magga) as it 
avoided both the extremes of gross luxury and grim 
austerity. Even those who were unable to retire 
from the concerns of life could obtain success by fol- 
lowing it. The members of the Samgha were to strive 
after the attainment of Nibbdna or Nirvana, or “extinc- 

l cf. (?) TFW (x?) SWT ( 3 ) 

(V) Wfo: (*) SWHF {%) (\») 

SWT^TSfS («?) SSTfsn 
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tion of personality”(?). They were exhorted to be strictly 
pure in thought, word, and deed. As an aid to this, he 
laid down ten commandments, of which the first five 
were to be observed by the laity also : (i) not to covet 
others’ property, (2) not to kill, (3) not to use 
intoxicants, (4) not to tell lies, (5) not to commit 
adultery, (6) not to take part in singing and dancing, 
(7) not to use unguents, flowers, or perfumes, (8) 
not to eat at odd hours, (9) not to sleep on comfortable 
beds, (10) not to accept or keep money. The Buddha 
thus prescribed a severely practical code of conduct 
for his disciples, and discouraged philosophic speculation 
considering it unprofitable for one’s spiritual advance. 
What was still more important is his healing declaration 
that all could partake of his message, irrespective of sex, 
age, or position in society. 1 

delation Between Jainism and Buddhism 

For a long time it was commonly believed that 
Jainism was only an offshoot of Buddhism or vice versa. 
It is, of course, now too late in the day to hold this 
opinion, although the similarities between the two 
-systems are remarkable indeed. Both are indifferent 
to the authority of the Vedas, and deny the efficacy 
of rituals. Both ignored God, and decried distinc- 
tions based on birth. Both emphasised the principle 
of Ahimsa and the effect of Karma upon an individual’s 
future life. Both tolerated popular superstitions and 
beliefs. These are no doubt striking resemblances, 
but their approach towards certain fundamental 
problems is widely different. For example. Buddhism 
propounds that everything lacks an ego (Andtmavddd), 

1 See T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism (London, 1877); J. H. C. 
Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism (Strassburg, 1896); A. B. Keith, 
Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon (Oxford, 1923); Radha- 
Jcrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, Chaps. VII-X.I, pp. 340-703, 
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whereas according to Jainism every object or particle 
in this world is tenanted by a soul ( Jiva ). jainism 
glorifies self-mortification. The Buddha, on the other 
hand, recommended the Middle Path, avoiding the ex- 
tremes of sensualism and asceticism. Their concep- 
tions about deliverance and salvation also are not quite 
similar. Being products of the same age and land, 
it was inevitable that Jainism and Buddhism should have 
some common features, but at the same time their 
differences were so marked that often there was a good 
deal of rivalry between them. 

Section D 

ECONOMIC CONDITION 1 

Village Organisation 

The Jdtakas, the Pitakas, and other Pali works 
furnish interesting information on the economic con- 
dition of India at the time of the rise of Buddhism. 
As at present, the bulk of the people then lived in villa- 
ges. The population of a village {grama) was concent- 
rated within a relatively small area, as the dwellings 
{grihas) were all clustered together to ensure safety. 
Around the villages there were arable fields {grama- 
ksetra), divided into plots by channels for water or 
marked by a common fence. The holdings were 
usually small, but larger ones were not altogether 
unknown. The village folk had common rights over 
the adjacent forest {vana or dava or daya) and the grazing 
grounds, where the cattle belonging to various house- 
holders were sent under the charge of a collectively 
hired herdsman {gopalaka). 

The rural economy was based on what may be 

1 Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, Ch. VI, pp. 87-106; Cam. Hist. 
Jnd., Vol. I, Ch. VIII, pp. 198-219. , 
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called ‘peasant proprietorship’. But no owner could 
sell or mortgage his part of the land without the con- 
sent of the village council. He cultivated the fields 
himself, but often employed labourers or slaves for 
the purpose. There were no big estates or landlords. 
The king received the tithes and his share, varying from 
one-sixth to a twelfth , 1 of the produce in kind through 
the headman ( ( gamabhojaka ). The latter was an im- 
portant person in the village. He carried on there 
the business of the government. At that time he 
was probably either a hereditary officer or was elected 
by the village council, which also helped him in main- 
taining local peace and security. The village residents 
were endowed with a sturdy civic spirit. They united 
of themselves in such undertakings as laying irrigation 
channels, building mote-halls, rest-houses, etc. The 
women extended their full co-operation in these works 
of public utility. On the whole, each village was self- 
sufficient, and life was simple and unsophisticated. 
There were few rich men and no paupers. Crime was 
rate, but people sometimes suffered greatly from famines 
occasioned by droughts or floods. 

Cities 

Very few cities ( nagaras or nigamas) are mentioned 
in Buddhist literature. Of these, the most impor- 
tant were : Baranasi (Benares), Rajagaha (Rajagriha), 
KauSambI, Savatthi (SravastI), Vesali (Vais all), Campa, 
Taxila, Ayojjha or Ayodhya, Ujjeni (Ujjain), Mathura, 
etc. Imperial Pataliputra was yet to be founded. 
The towns were generally fortified, and the houses 
were built of wood and brick s The poor then, as 
now, lived in meagre dwellings, the rich in im- 

1 Manu says that the king should take as his share i/joth of 
cattle and gold from merchants and 1 /6th or i/8th or i/izth of the 
produce from cultivators (Manusmriti, VII, 130). Besides, we 
sometimes hear of special levies, forced labour and other exactions. 
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posing and sumptuous structures, well plastered and 
painted both inside and outside. In the cities the 
people enjoyed greater comforts and led a gayer life. 

Arts and Crafts 

The main industry of the people was, of course, 
agriculture. Besides, they had made considerable pro- 
gress in such crafts as wood-work including cart- 
making and ship-building, architecture, leather-dress- 
ing, pottery, garland-making, weaving, ivory-work, 
confectionery, jewellery, and work in precious metals . 1 
There were other occupations ( hma-sippas ), e.g., tan- 
ning, fishing, hunting, dancing, acting, snake -charming, 
rush-weaving, etc., to which was attached a social 
stigma. It was the general tendency of young men to 
follow their fathers’ callings, but exceptions are also 
recorded. For castes did not always determine crafts. 
Thus, we find a weaver turning an archer, Ksatriyas 
working in the fields, and Brahmans taking to trade, 
carpentry, and even tending cattle. 

Guilds 

Persons following the same profession normally 
organised themselves into guilds (drent), and often 
lived, or had their business centre, in one ward or street 
(yith'i) of the town. The Ja takas name at least eighteen 
such groups. Each bad a President (Pa/nukhd) or Aider- 
man (Jetthaka), whose position was one of great respon- 
sibility and honour. Sometimes, to ensure greater 
cohesion different vargas or guilds perhaps combined 
together under a common head. 

1 The Jdtakas often give a list of eighteen principal crafts. This 
included the Worker in wood ( Vaddhaki ), Smith (Kammara), 
Worker in stone ( Pasa na-kottaka) , Weaver (' Tantu-vaya ), Dyer 
(Kangakdra), Potter (Kumbba-kara)^ Rafber (Nabapaka), etc, 
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Trade and Trade-Routes 

In those days trade, both inland and foreign, was 
fairly brisk. Merchants made fortunes by dealing in 
articles like silks, muslins, cutlery, armour, brocades, 
embroideries, rugs, perfumes, drugs, ivory, ivory- 
work, jewellery, etc. They went long distances up and 
down the great rivers of the country, and even under- 
took coasting voyages to Burma and Ceylon from 
Tamralipti (Tamluk) on the east, and from Bharukaccha 
(Broach) on the west. There are also references to 
voyages as far as Baveru (Babylon). Inland, the traders 
followed certain well-established routes, connecting 
the various parts of India. One of them ran from 
Savatthi (SravastI) to Patitthana or Pratisthana (modern 
Paithan in the Nizam’s dominions); another linked 
Savatthi with Rajagaha; a third skirted along the base 
of the mountains from Taxila to SravastI; and a fourth 
connected Kasi with the ports of the western coast. 1 
In crossing the desert of Rajputana the caravans were 
guided in the cool of nights by stars under the 
direction of ‘land-pilots.’ Brigands infested these 
routes, especially the less frequented ones, and looted 
merchandise when they could safely do so. Such 
dangers, coupled with the taxes and octroi duties paid 
in each state that was crossed, must have raised the 
prices of commodities very high. 

Money 

The age of barter was almost drawing to a close. 
Now the ordinary medium of exchange or transactions 
was a coin called Kahapana ( Karsdpana ). It was of copper, 
146 grains in weight, and marks were punched on it 
by merchants or guilds, guaranteeing its standard and 

1 These long routes had several intermediate halts, and there 
were ferries on the way for crossing rivers. 
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fineness. Other coins referred to in Pali texts were 
Nikkba and Suvanm of gold. Smaller copper tokens 
are called Masaka and Kdkanikd. We also hear of 
instruments of credit and interest ( yaddhi ) paid on 
loans. 1 Banks were then unknown, and surplus money 
was either converted into ornaments, or hoarded in 
jars and buried in the ground, or put in the custody of 
a friend and a written record was kept of it. 

II. Successors of Ajatasatru 

According to works in Pall, Ajatasatru was succeed- 
ed by his son Udayin or Udayibhadra (cf. Dlgha Nikaja) 
about 45 9 B.C. The Puranas , however, insert after Ajata- 
satru another king named Darsaka, whose historicity is 
also established by the Svapnavasadatta of Bhasa. 2 Some 
scholars suppose that the Puranas have wrongly placed 
him, and identify him with Naga-dasaka, the last ruler 
of the line of Bimbisara. Udayin is chiefly known 
for having founded the city of Pataliputra on a spot 
where his father had built a fort to ward off an expected 
attack from the side of Avanti. It was strategically 
situated on the confluence of the Sone and the Ganges, 3 
and was thus better suited to serve as the capital of a 
growing kingdom. Udayin’s successors, Anuruddha, 
Munda, and Naga-dasaka, were mere nonentities, 4 * and 
although the story that all of them were parricides 
might not be true, 6 it is certain that their weakness or 

1 Money-lending ( Ina-dana ) was, of course, regarded as a legi- 
timate profession, but usury was strongly disfavoured. 

8 We are told that Darsaka was king of Magadha, and his sister 
Padmavatl was married to Udena (Udayana) of Kosambi. 

8 The junction of these two rivers is now several miles up Patna. 

4 As shown below, the successors of Udayin, according to the 

Puranas, were Nandivardhana and Mafianandin. 

6 Vincent Smith, however, refers to the analogy of Parthian 
history, which knows of three successive parricide princes, 
Orodes, Phraates IV, and Phraates V, (E. H. /., 4th ed., p. 3 6, 
n. a). 
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unpopularity must have gone a long way to enable 
SiSunaga — a mere amatya ( minister ) — to seize the 
throne for himself. This king is represented in the 
Puranas as an ancestor of Bimbisara, but the Ceylonese 
chronicles indubitably prove that the former came 
several generations after the latter . 1 After the coup 
d’etat, SiSunaga is said to have made Girivraja his 
residence, placing his son at Varanasi (Benares) as 

f overnor . 2 The most noteworthy achievement of 

isunaga was the annihilation of the power of the 
Pradyotas, with whom a clash had become inevitable 
after their conquest of Kosambl. Probably the van- 
quished king of Avanti was Vartivardhana or Avanti- 
vardhana, and it is significant that the Pradyota dynasty 
disappears from the stage of history about this time. 
Thus, this triumph made SiSunaga ruler of almost the 
whole of MadhyadeSa, Malwa, and other territories in 
the North. 

The Nandas 

About the middle of the fourth century B.C., the 
SiSunaga dynasty was overthrown by an upstart named 
Mahapadma , 3 who initiated a line known in history as 
that of the Nandas. 

Origin 

Traditions differ regarding his origin. According 

1 P°/- Hist- -Anc. Ind., 4th ed., pp. 178-79. Dr. H. C. Raychau- 
dhuri’s interpretation of the data available for the period seems to 
us most convincing. 

2 cf. CTcmwi *qr=qr tftnwfa Prfansr 1 
8 Called Ugrasena in Pali works. The name is in allusion 
to his huge army. Similarly, the name Mahapadma perhaps 
indicates that his army was as big as could be arranged in the lotus 
fashion { [PadmvjuAa ). Or, does it signify that he possessed 
wealth amounting to a Padma ? Has the name KalaSoka or 
Kakavarna anything to do with his dark complexion? 
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to the Puranas , he was bom of a Sudra woman, but in 
Jain works he is described as the son of a courtesan 
by a barber. The Greek writer, Curtius, gives a slight- 
ly different account. He deposes that Alexander’s 
Magadhan contemporary was the son of a barber, who 
by his good looks had won the queen’s heart, and who 
subsequently assassinated the reigning sovereign, per- 
haps KalaSoka or Kakavarna, represented in the Har- 
sacarita to have been done to death with a dagger thrust 
into his throat in the vicinity of his capital . 1 Which- 
ever version may be true, there is no doubt that Maha- 
padma was low-born, and he owed his position to 
successful intrigue. At first, he pretended to be the 
guardian of the young princes , 2 but eventually he 
killed them also and seated himself on the throne. 


Mahapadma 

Mahapadma greatly extended the influence and 
the limits of the Magadha kingdom. He is said to have 
subverted many contemporaneous powers, like the 
Iksvakus, Kurus, Pancalas, Kasis, Surasenas, Maitliilas, 
Kalingas, Asmakas, Haihayas, etc., and implacably 
uprooted the Ksatriyas . 3 Perhaps it is in allusion to his 
conquests that the Puranas call him Sarvaksatrantaka 
like ParaSurama, and an Ekardt (sole suzerain), 
although the latter term exaggerates his real position. 
Of course, Magadha had already absorbed the neigh- 
bouring states in the earlier reigns, and the fall of Avanti 
in the time of Sisunaga had left it without any rival in 


1 He. C. T., p. 193 . 

“They were ten in number, and are believed to have ruled 
jointly. 


8 See also Pol. Hist. Anc. Itid., 4th ed., pp. 187-90. cf. 

1 ^r: qrr qwr i 
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the North. We further know from a reference in the 
Kathasaritsdgara to Nanda’s camp that KoSala formed 
a part of Magadha, and the Hathigumpha inscription, 
which refers to the excavation of a canal by Nandaraja, 
identified with Mahapadma, doubtless proves that 
Kalingahad come under its domination. Incidentally, this 
epigraph also sheds light on his religious predilections, 
for Nandaraja (Mahapadma?) is represented as having re- 
moved to his capital a prized image of a Jain Tirthamkara. 
Presumably, it was on account of their leanings towards 
Jainism that the Nanda monarchs had Jain ministers like 
Kalpaka, Sakatala, etc. Thus, Magadha had step by step 
emerged as the premier kingdom, and thenceforth its 
history was that of India itself for a pretty long period. 

His Successors 

Mahapadma was followed by his eight sons, 1 of 
whom the last was the contemporary of Alexander. 
He is called Dhanananda in Buddhist literature, 
whereas the Greeks mention the name Agrammes or 
Xandrames (Augrasainya ?). He maintained, accord- 
ing to Curtius, a stupendous army, consisting of 200,000 
foot, 20,000 horse, 2,000 chariots, and 4,000 elephants, 
and was reputed to be the possessor of immense 
riches. 2 But Agrammes or Dhanananda was avaricious, 
irreligious ( adhdrmika ), and of tyrannical disposition, 
and this, along with his base ancestry, made him 
extremely unpopular among his subjects. Indeed, it 
was represented to Alexander by a chief named Phegelis 

1 They are mere names. The Pur anas do not mention them 
except Mahapadma’s son Sukalpa or Sumalya (Sahalya). cf. 

riws<wlr grr: i TMI tfteqfcr 

(Vis,nu P.). 

2 Traditions of the fabulous wealth of the Nandas are preserved 
in the MahdvamSa , Kathasaritsdgara, Yuan Chwang’s Records, and 
a Tamil poem. 
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(Phegeus) or Bhagala that if he had advanced further he 
would have easily defeated the Nanda ruler. After Alex- 
ander’s departure Candragupta Maurya, who had met 
the Greek invader with a view to furthering his designs 
against the Nandas, took advantage of the situation, 
and destroyed the Nanda authority in Magadha with 
the help of the wily Brahman, Canakya. 1 

Date 


According to the Pur anas, Mahapadma ruled for 
28 years 2 and his eight sons for twelve years only. 
The Ceylonese chronicles, however, mention 22 years 
as the length of the reigns of all the Nandas. The 
dynasty probably came to an end about 322-21 B.C. 


*cf. Vistta Parana: WT^T: 

I 

2 The Matsya Parana , however, gives him a long reign of 88 
years, which is obviously an error for 28. If the former version 
be accepted, the duration of the Nanda dynasty, consisting of two 
generations, would come to 100 years, cf. 

spfatf SHfaMrWl {Vifnu P.). 
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Genealogical table of the Predecessors of the Nandas 

(a) Puranas 


No. 

Name 


Length of 


reign 

I. 

Sisunaga . . 


.. 40 

years 

II. 

Kakavarna 


26 

9 > 

III. 

Ksemadharman . . 


. . 36 

» 

IV. 

Ksemajit or \ 
Ksatraujas j 


. . 24 

>> 

V. 

Bimbisara . . 


.. 28 

>9 

VI. 

AjataSatru . . 


.. 27 

>> 

VII. 

DarSaka 


. . 24 

99 

VIII. 

Udayin 


• • 33 

99 

IX. 

Nandivardhana . . 


♦ . 40 

99 

X. 

Mahanandin 



• • 43 

>9 



Total 

.. 321 

years 


(b) Ceylonese Chronicles 



No. 

Name 

Length of 

Remarks 



reign 



I. 

Bimbisara 

. . 52 years 

Came to 

the 


throne in circa 
543 B. C. at 


11. 

AjataSatru 

•• 32 „ 

the age of 15. 

The Buddha died 

m. 

Udayin or Udayibhadra 

• • *6 „ 

in the 8th year 
of his reign. 

IV. 

Anuruddha ) 

. . 8 ,, 

Believed to have 

V. 

Munda ) 

been parricides. 

VI. 

Nagadasaka . . 

. . 24 „ 


8 
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(b) Ceylonese Chronicles — (contd.) 

No. Name Length of Remarks 


VII. Sisunaga .. .. .. 18 years Belonged to a new 

family. Before 
seizing power, 
he was only an 
A mdtya. 

VIII. Kala^oka . . . . . . 28 „ Had a tragic end. 

IX. His ten sons, the most pro- 
minent being Nandi- 

vardhana . . . 22 ,, Ruled simulta- 

neously, per- 
haps under the 
guardianship of 
that adventurer, 
who became the 
first Nanda. 


Total 


. . 200 years 





CHAPTER VII 

CONTACT WITH THE OUTSIDE WORLD 
Section A 


THE PERSIAN CONQUEST 


Let us now turn for a while from Magadha and 
other eastern states to take a peep at what was hap- 
pening in the north-western part of India. It was 
divided in the latter half of the sixth century B.C. into 
a number of petty principalities, and there was no 
great power to curb their mutual strifes and jealousies. 
Naturally it provided a strong tempting ground to the 
Imperialism of the Achaemenian monarchy, which 
„ had arisen in Persia about this time 

^ s under the leadership of Kurush 

or Cyrus (e. 558-30 B.C.) He extended the bounds of 
his empire as far west as the Mediterranean, and in the 
east he conquered Bactria and Gadara (Gandhara), 
but it is unlikely he advanced beyond the frontiers 
of India. His immediate successors, Kambujiya I 
(Cambyses I), Kurush II (Cyrus II), Kambujiya II 
(Cambyses II) — 530-22 B.C., — were too busy with 
affairs in the west to think of the east, but 


Darius I Darayavaush or Darius I (522-486 

B.C.) appears to have annexed a 
portion of the Indus region, as evidenced by the 
inscriptions at Persepolis and on his tomb at Naksh-i- 
Rustam, mentioning the Hidus or the people of 
Sindhu (Indus) among Persian subjects. This conquest 
was made probably some time after 518 B.C., the assu- 
med date of the Behistun record, which omits the 
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Hidus (Indians) from the list of subject peoples, and 
long before 486 B.C., when Darius I died. 

Herodotus tells us how Darius I essayed to achieve 
his object. He first sent an expedition some time after 
517 B.C. under Skylax of Karyanda to explore the 
possibility of a passage by sea from the mouths of the 
Indus to Persia. He sailed down the Indus, and in the 
course of his voyage collected a good deal of informa- 
tion, afterwards utilised with advantage by Darius I. 
Herodotus also testifies that the conquered Indian 
territories, which perhaps did not include much of 
the Punjab, were constituted into the twentieth Satrapy 
of the Persian Empire; and it yielded the enormous 
tribute of 360 Euboic talents of gold dust, equal to about 
one million sterling. Obviously, these tracts were then 
very fertile, populated, and prosperous. 

Xerxes 

In the reign of Khshayarsha or Xerxes (486-65 
B.C.), the successor of Darius I, Indian mercenaries, 
“clad in cotton” and bearing “cane bows and arrows 
tipped with iron,” formed a part of his expeditionary 
force against Hellas, and so it is certain that he main- 
tained Persian authority intact in the north-western 
part of India. Presumably it continued for some time 
more, but we do not know with certitude when the 
connection between Persia and India finally snapped. 
There is, at any rate, some evidence to show that Indian 
auxiliaries figured in the army of Darius III Kodoman- 
nos in his fight with Alexander. 

R esults of Contact 

The political contact between the two countries 
was beneficial to both in several respects. Trade 
received a fillip, and perhaps the spectacle of a unified 
empire stirred Indian ambition to strive after a similar 
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end. Persian scribes introduced into India the Armaic 
form of writing, which in Indian environments later 
developed into Kharosthi, written from right to 
left like Arabic. Scholars have even traced Persian 
influences in Candragupta Maurya’s court ceremonial, 1 
and in certain words and the preamble of the edicts 
and in the monuments, particularly the bell-shaped capi- 
tals, of ASoka’s time. 


Section B 

THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER 

Alexander' s cautions advance eastward 

After the collapse of the Achsemenian power in 
the battle of Gaugamela or Arbela in the spring of 
331 B.C. and the burning of the magnificent palace at 
Persepolis in 330 B.C., Alexander formed plans to rea- 
lise his ambition of conquering India, and thus out- 
rivalling Herakl.es and Dionysos whose achievements 
were the subject of many a popular song and legend. 
Accordingly, unmindful of the rigours of climate and 
the numerous obstacles presented in his progress by 
man and nature alike, Alexander set himself with his 
habitual foresight to the task of subjugating the lands 
that lay on his route in order to maintain free and 
uninterrupted communication with his distant base. 
Pie first occupied Seistan, and then burst upon southern 
Afghanistan, where “at a point commanding the 
roads” he founded a city called Alexandria-among-the- 
Arachosians, now represented by Kandahar. The 
following year, he appeared in the Kabul valley with 
his invincible hosts, but before he could direct his 
energies towards India he had to reduce Bactria and 
other adjacent territories to submission, which upheld 

1 cf. Lipi=dipi; Devanam piyo Piyadasi RSja evajh aha= 
Thatiy Darayavaush Kshayathiya, 
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the Persian cause under a prince of the blood royal. 
Alexander succeeded, with some difficulty, in subduing 
them, and when all opposition was laid low, he recrossed 
the Hindu-Kush in ten days and arrived at the strategic 
outpost of Alexandria — under the Caucasus, which 
he had founded in 329 B.C., two years before his hurri- 
cane campaign beyond the mountains. He then 
advanced towards Nikaia, situated “between Alexandria 
and the Kabul river”; 1 here or somewhere “on the way 
to the river Kabul,” 2 Alexander divided his army into 
two sections. One was placed under the command of 
his trusted generals, Hephasstion and Pcrdiccas, with 
instructions to go ahead and construct a bridge over 
the Indus for the safe passage of his forces; and the 
other was led by Alexander himself against the warlike 
tribes and recalcitrant chiefs of the frontier. 

The Aspasioi routed 

The Aspasioi (cf. Iranian As pa or Sanskrit Aha 
— horse) of the Alisang-Kunar valley were the first 
to be subdued by Alexander, who captured 40,000 men 
and 2,30,000 oxen transporting the choicest among the 
latter to Macedonia for being employed in agriculture. 
Arrian (IV, 25), however, deposes that with these 
people “the conflict was sharp, not only from the 
difficult nature of the ground, but also because the 
Indians were.... by far the stoutest warriors in that 
neighbourhood .” 3 

1 Cambridge History of India , Vol. I, p. 348. Smith locates 
Nikaia to the west of modern Jalalabad ( Early History of India , 
4th ed., p. 5 3), whereas Holdich puts it at Kabul. 

2 Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 348, note 3. 

8 M’crindle, Ancient India, Its Invasion by Alexander the Great, 
p. 65. We have given full references in this chapter, because our 
account materially differs from the accepted interpretation of the 
evidence. 
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Nysa 

Alexander next attacked the hill-state of Nysa, 
which probably occupied a site on the lower spurs and 
valleys of the Koh-i-Mor. 1 It was governed by a body 
of aristocracy consisting of 300 members, Akouphis 
being their chief. The Nysaens readily submitted to 
Alexander, and placed at his disposal a contingent of 
300 cavalry. They claimed descent from Dionysos, 
and in proof of it pointed out that the ivy grew in their 
country and that the mountain near the city was the same 
as Meros. This gratified the vanity of Alexander, and 
he, therefore, allowed his weary troops to take rest 
and indulge in Bacchanalian revels for a few days with 
their alleged distant kinsmen. 

Defeat of the Assakenoi 

Continuing his advance, Alexander defeated the 
Assakenoi (Sanskrit ASvakas or Aimakas, perhaps a 
branch of, or allied to, the Aspasioi), who opposed him 
with an army of 20,000 cavalry and more than 30,000 
infantry, 2 besides 30 elephants. 3 Their main strong- 
hold Massaga 4 was considered almost impregnable, 
being protected on the east by “an impetuous mountain 
stream with steep banks,” while to the south and the west 
nature had “piled up gigantic rocks, at the base of which 
lay sloughs and yawning chasms”. 5 These natural 
fortifications were reinforced by a deep ditch and a 

1 Early History of India, 4th ed., p. 57 note. 

2 38,000 infantry, according to Curtius (VIII, 10, M’crindle, 
Invasion by Alexander , p. 194). 

8 Arrian, IV, 26, Ibid., p. 66. The siege of Massaga is put 
before the capitulation of Nysa by Arrian, and after it by Curtius. 

4 Identification uncertain. Was it the same as Sanskrit Ma$a- 
kavati ? Vincent Smith places it “not very far to the north of the 
Malakand pass” ( E.H.I. , 4th ed., p. 57). 

5 Curtius, VIII, xo, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 195. 
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thick wall. The citadel appeared to baffle the military 
ingenuity of Alexander, but it could not hold out long 
after its Chief, Assakenos, had been killed by a chance 
shot. 1 Thinking further resistance useless, his wife, 
Kleophis, 2 surrendered herself to Alexander, and it is 
said that as a result of their romance she subsequently 
gave birth to a son bearing the name of the great con- 
queror. 3 It is interesting to note here the part played 
by nearly 7,000 Indian mercenary soldiers in the defence 
of Massaga. We learn that Alexander guarranteed them 
safe passage if they evacuated the city, but when they 
had actually retired to a distance he suddenly fell 
upon them and made “a great slaughter of their ranks”. 
Diodoros says that the Indian mercenaries at first 
“loudly protested that they were attacked in violation of 
sworn obligations, and invoked the gods whom he had 
desecrated by taking false oaths in their name.” 4 * There- 
upon, Alexander retorted that “his covenant merely 
bound him to let them depart from the city, and was 
by no means a league of perpetual amity between them 
and the Macedonians”. 6 Undaunted by this unexpect- 
ed danger, the Indian mercenaries fought with great 
tenacity and “by their audacity and feats of valour made 
the conflict, in which they closed, hot work for the 
enemy.” 6 When many of them had been killed, or 
were in the agony of deadly wounds, the women took 
up the arms of the fallen and heroically defended the 
citadel along with the men. After fighting desperately 
they were at last overpowered by superior numbers, 

1 Arrian, IV, 27, Ibid., p. 68. 

a Curtius, however, calls Kleophis the mother of Assacanus, 
who is said to have died before Alexander invested Massaga (VIII, 
10, Ibid., p. 194). 

8 Justin, XII, 7, Ibid., p. 522. 

4 Diodoros, XVII, 84, M’crindle’s Invasion bj Alexander , p.269. 

6 Ibid. 

6 Ibid., p. 270. 
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and in the words of Diodoros “met a glorious death 
which they would have disdained to exchange for a 
life with dishonour ”. 1 The episode, no doubt, re- 
veals to us that India had her own Joans of Arc in those 
bygone times, but it does not speak well of Alexander’s 
chivalry and his sense of respect for agreements, and 
Plutarch rightly observes that it “rests as a foul blot on 
his martial fame .” 2 After the fall of Massaga, Alexander 
advanced further, and in the course of a few months’ 
hard fighting captured the important and strategic 
fortresses of Ora, Bazira, Aornos, Peukelaotis (Skt. 
Puskaravatl, modern Charsadda in the Yusufzai terri- 
tory), Embolima and Dyrta . 3 

Situation in North-western India 

Thus, having subjugated the frontier regions and 
posted adequate Greek garrisons to maintain his au- 
thority there , 4 Alexander felt himself free to press 
onward. The odds were undoubtedly in his favour. 
The Punjab and Sind, which were to bear the brunt 
of his arms, presented the sorry spectacle of a dis- 
united house. There was no towering personality 
of the type of Candragupta Maurya, who successfully 
repelled the invasion of Seleukos Nikator two decades 
after; on the other hand, North-western India was 
parcelled out into a number of states, monarchies 
as well as clan oligarchies, engaged in petty internecine 


1 Ibid., 

2 Plutarch, Ch. LIX, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 306. 

3 The identification of these places is not quite certain. Minor 
towns of the lower Kophen (Kabul) valley were occupied with 
the help of local chiefs named Kophaios and Assagetes (ASvajit ?) 
— Arrian, IV, 28, Ibid., p. 72. 

4 For instance, Nikanor was appointed satrap of the country 
to the west of the Indus, and Philippos was put in command of a 
garrison at Peukelaotis {Ibid). 
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feuds and jealousies, in which some of them found their 
opportunity for seeking alliance with an alien aggressor. 
Indeed, the gates of India were, so to say, unbarred by 
the Raja of Taxila, who lost no time in proffering alle- 
giance to Alexander, and who also rendered every 
assistance to the advance body of the Macedonians 
under Perdiccas in bridging the Indus and in securing 
the submission of the tribes and chieftains, like Astes 
(Hasti or Astakaraja ?), 1 whose territories lay on their 
route. 

Taxila and Abhisara 

About the beginning of the spring of 326 B.C. after 
offering the customary sacrifices and allowing his tired 
troops a short respite, Alexander crossed the Indus 
safely somewhere near Ohind (modern Und, a few miles 
above Attock), and was welcomed at Taxila by Omphis 
or Ambhi, 2 son of the deceased Taxiles, with rich and 
attractive presents consisting of silver and sheep and 
oxen of a good breed. 3 Gratified at these gifts, Alex- 
ander returned them, adding his own, and thus won not 
only the loyalty of the ruler of Taxila but also a contin- 
gent of 5,000 soldiers from him. 4 * Similarly, Abhisares, 
the astute king of Abhisara (Poonch and Nowshera 
districts), and other neighbouring princes, like Doxares®, 
surrendered to Alexander of their own accord, thinking 
that resistance would be of no avail. 6 

1 The capital of Astes was stormed by Hephaestion in thirty 
days, and his principality was given to one Sang-gaios (Skt. Saft- 
jaya) — Arrian, IV, 22, Ibid., p. 60. 

2 Sylvain Ldvi, Journal Asiatique , 1890, p. 234. 

8 Arrian, V, 3, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander , p. 83; Cur- 
tius, VIII, 12, Ibid., p. 202. 

4 Arrian, V, 8, Ibid., p. 93. 

6 Ibid., p. 92. 

6 Diodoros would, however, have us believe that Embisaros 
(Abhisares) had made an alliance with Poros and was preparing 
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Poros 

However, when the latter reached the Hydaspes 
(Jhelum) he found the great Poros (Paurava ?) on the 
other side of the river ready, no doubt, to meet him in 
response to his summons from Taxila, but at the head of 
a vast army eager for the fray. 1 Alexander finds it diffi- 
cult to cross the stream, and there ensues a battle of 
wits between the two august opponents. Ultimately, 
the invader decided “to steal a passage” (Arrian), which 
he did with about 11,000 of his picked men near a sharp 
bend several miles up the river from his camp in the dead 
of night when a severe storm accompanied with rain 
and thunder had abated the vigilance of Poros. Further, 
Alexander camouflaged his intentions and movements 
by leaving a strong force under Krateros in his camp 
and another with Meleager midway between it and 
the place where the river was crossed. 2 Detecting 
that he had been foiled in his attempt to prevent Alex- 
ander from landing his troops on the eastern side of the 
Hydaspes, Poros despatched his son “at the head of 
2,000 men and 120 chariots” 3 to obstruct the advance 
of his audacious adversary. The young Poros was, 
however, easily routed and killed by Alexander. 

Alexander and Poros face each other 

At last, Poros himself moved and opposed Alex- 
ander with 50,000 foot, 3,000 horse, above 1,000 
chariots, and 130 elephants. In the centre, the 


to oppose Alexander (XVII, 87, Ibid., p. 274). 

1 Curtius, VIII, 13, Ibid., p. 203. 

2 Guards were also posted all the way to ensure free commu- 
nication. 

3 Arrian, V, 14, Ibid., p. iox. According to Curtius, the 
detachment was commanded by Poros’ brother, Hages (VIII, 14, 
Ibid., p. 207). 
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elephants formed a sort of front wall, and behind them 
stood the foot-soldiers. The cavalry protected the 
flanks and in front of the horsemen were the chariots. 
As Alexander viewed the equipment of Indian forces 
and their disposition in the Karri plain , 1 he was cons- 
trained to remark : “I see at last a danger that matches 
my courage. It is at once with wild beasts and men 
of uncommon mettle that the contest now lies .” 2 In 
the engagement which opened with the furious charges 
of Macedonian horsemen, Indians fought with great 
vigour, and, as Plutarch says, “obstinately main- 
tained” their ground till the eighth hour of the day , 3 
but eventually the fates turned against them. The main 
„ r „ , strength of Poros lay in the chariots, 

defeat SCS ° ° r ° S “each of which was drawn by four 
horses and carried six men, of whom 
two were shield-bearers, two, archers posted on each side 
of the chariot, and the other two, charioteers, as well as 
men-at-arms, for when the fighting was at close quarters 
they dropped the reins and hurled dart after dart against 
the enemy .” 4 On this particular day, however, these 
chariots were of no use at all, for the violent storm of rain 
“had made the ground slippery, and unfit for horses to 
ride over, while the chariots kept sticking in the muddy 
sloughs formed by the rain, and proved almost im- 
movable from their great weight .” 6 Besides, owing 
to the slippery condition of the ground it became diffi- 
cult for the archers to rest their long and heavy bows 
on it and discharge arrows quickly and with effect . 6 

1 E.H.I., 4th ed., pp. 69, 88. 

2 Curtius, VIII, 14, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 209. 

3 Plutarch, Ch. LX, Ibid., p. 308. 

4 Curtius, VIII, 14, Ibid., p. 207. 

5 Ibid., p. 208. 

6 Arrian deposes that the bow “is made of equal length with 
the man who bears it. This they rest upon the ground, and press- 
ing against it with their left foot thus discharge the arrow having 
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Furthermore, the Indian army was far too unwieldy 
to withstand the masterful manoeuvres of the mobile 
Macedonian cavalry, or the attacks of the disciplined 
phalanxes. And lastly, the elephants, on whom % Poros 
had placed so much reliance, got frightened when the 
Macedonians began to hack their feet and trunks with 
axes and choppers. Thus the beasts fled from the 
field of battle “like a flock of sheep” and they “spread 
havoc among their own ranks and threw their drivers 
to the ground, who were then trampled to death.” 1 
Whatever may have been the causes of this disaster, 
Poros, a magnificent giant of over six feet in height, 
did not shrink from the stress of battle, or abandon 
the field like Darius III Kodomannos of Persia, but 
true to the injunction of Manu (VII, 88) 

he stuck to his post in spite of the “nine wounds” 
he had received, and continued hurling darts at the 
enemy with dogged tenacity, perhaps thinking within 
himself : 

“With fame, though I die, I am content. 

Let fame be mine, though life be spent.” 

When Poros was ultimately captured and brought 
before Alexander, he was not at all “broken and abashed 
in spirit” 2 but boldly met him as one brave man would 
meet another brave man after a trial of strength, and 
made the proud demand: “Treat me, O Alexander ! as 
befits a king.” 3 

drawn the string far backwards : for the shaft they use is little 

short of being three yards long ” ( Indika , Ch. XVI, M’crind- 

le’s Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian , p. 225.) 

1 Curtius, VIII, 14, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander , p. 211. 

2 Arrian, V, 19, Ibid., p. 109. 

3 Ibid. In a recent paper ( Proceedings of the Second Indian His- 
tory Congress, Allahabad, 1938, pp. 85-91), Dr. H.C. Seth of the 
Nagpur University has tried to show on the basis of a dubious 
passage occurring in the Ethiopic version of the Life and Exploits 
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Pe-instatement of Poros 

Justin informs us that Alexander “out of respect 
for his valour restored him (Poros) in safety to his 
sovereignty .” 1 Perhaps the chivalrous instincts of 
Alexander were to some extent responsible for the 
generous treatment he accorded to Poros, but there 
must have been stronger reasons as well, for politics 
hardly knows of any such magnanimity. In the first 
place, the stout resistance of Poros, which is further 
apparent from the high casualty list , 2 must have con- 
veyed its own lesson to Alexander. The latter also 
knew that as he was hailing from distant Greece it was 
impossible for him in the very nature of things to compel 
all the conquered lands to continue rendering him 
obedience without enlisting local loyalty, assistance 
and co-operation. Then, again, his ambition to found 
a permanent empire in the east largely remained un- 
fulfilled, and it was, therefore, necessary for him to 
pursue a policy of conciliation, to adopt, so to say, 
the method of capturing wild elephants by means of 
tame ones. Accordingly, Alexander extended to Poros 

of Alexander (E.A.W. Badge’s Translation, p. 123) that the great 
invader received his first set-back in the battle of Jhelum and he 
sought peace with Poros. It is difficult to appreciate the force of 
the learned Professor’s observations, for firstly, we do not know 
with certainty the date of the Ethiopic Text. Secondly, it utterly goes 
against the uniform testimony of the classical (Greek and Roman) 
authors, and there is no reason to believe that they deliberately 
conspired to record what was untrue. Thirdly, if Poros was the 
victor, as Dr. Seth would have us understand, how could then 
Alexander advance right up to the bank of the Hyphasis. A 
consummate general like him would never have done so, if at the 
very gate of India he had to bow to the arms of Poros. 

1 Justin, XII, 8, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 323. 

a Diodoros says that 12,000 men were killed and 9,000 captur- 
ed (XVn, 89, Ibid, p. 276). According to Arrian, however, the 
loss in killed was 20,000 infantry and 3,000 cavalry and all the 
chariots were broken to pieces (V, 18, Ibid., p. 107). 
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the olive branch of peace and friendship by reinstating 
him in his dignity and sovereignty. Arid in doing so, 
Alexander was not only acting in consonance with the 
dictates of diplomacy and statecraft, but, strangely 
enough, he was also following the traditional policy of 
Hindu conquerors, advocated by Manu 1 and Kautilya, 2 
viz., the policy of placing either the vanquished monarch 
or some scion of his family upon the throne instead 
of resorting to direct annexation. 

Foundation of two towns 

Alexander then founded two towns. One was 
called Boukephala after the name of his faithful charger 
which died in India. 3 The other, Nikaia, meant to 
commemorate his victory, arose on the site of the 
battle with Poros. 

Defeat of the Glausai and younger Poros 

Next, having propitiated the Greek gods, Alex- 
ander marched into the territory of a nation called the 
Glausai or Glaukanikai (— Sanskrit Glaucukayanakas(?) 
of the KaJika), taking thirty-seven of their cities “the 
smallest of which contained not fewer than 5,000 in- 
habitants, while many contained upwards of 10,000” , 4 
At this stage Alexander heard of revolts against him; 
Nikanor, Satrap of “India-west of the Indus,” was 
assassinated and Sisikottos, i.e., SaSigupta, too, who 

1 cf. Manu : 

Frmrpr *pr'h*r wrfw* 11 

(vii, 202). 

2 Book VII, Ch. XVI, p. 313. 

8 Boukephala stood on the Hydaspes at a point where it was 
crossed. 

4 Arrian, V, 20, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 112. 
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held the citadel at Aornos on behalf of Alexander, 
sent urgent messages for help. The neighbouring 
satrap, Tyriaspes, and Philip, ‘Resident’ in the king- 
dom of Taxila, promptly responded and thus averted 
any immediate danger to Macedonian authority. After 
the arrival of Thracian reinforcements and the renewed 
submission of the ruler of Abhisara, Alexander crossed 
the Akesines (Skt. Asiknl or Chenab) and subdued the 
younger Poros, nephew of the great Poros. His 
territory, known as Gandaris, 1 as also that of the Glausai, 
was added by Alexander to the kingdom of his quon- 
dam enemy — the senior Poros (Paurava). 

Capture of Pimprama 

By August, 326 B.C., the Macedonian arms pene- 
trated beyond the Hydroates (Parusni or Iravati i.e., 
modern Ravi), and Alexander won fresh laurels by 
capturing Pimprama belonging to the Adraistai (Aristas 
of Panini ?). 

Sangala stormed 

Soon afterwards Alexander invested Sangala, the 
stronghold of the Kathaians (Skt. Kathas), who “en- 
joyed the highest reputation for courage and skill in 
the art of war.” 2 Strabo, quoting Onesikritos, informs 
us that among the Kathaians beauty was highly valued 
and “the handsomest man was chosen as king.” 3 Every 
child was examined by public authority two months 
after its birth to determine “whether it has the beauty 
of form prescribed by law and whether it deserves to 
live or not.” 4 Men and women among them chose 

1 cf. Strabo, M’crindle’s Ancient India , p. 37. 

2 Arrian, V, 22, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander , p. 115. 

8 cf. Strabo, M’crindle’s Ancient India, p. 38. 

4 Ibid. 
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their own partners, and the women burnt themselves 
along with their deceased husbands. 1 These Kathaians 
fought with great dash and stubbornness, so much so 
that even Poros had to come to the aid of Alexander with 
“a force of 5,000 Indians”. 2 At last, when the fortress 
fell, no less than 17,000 of the defenders gave up their 
lives and more than 70,000 were captured together 
with 300 waggons and 500 horsemen. 3 This resolute 
resistance of the Kathaians incensed Alexander to such 
an extent that he razed Sangala to the ground. Then 
with a view to guarding the rear he sent Greek garri- 
sons to the conquered cities, and himself marched 
towards the Hyphasis (Beas) to realise his cherished 
dream of planting the Hellenic standards in the eastern- 
most ends of India. 

The Greek army refuses to advance 

But when Alexander reached the river, a strange 
thing happened. His ever- victorious troops, which 
had braved many a danger and privation so far, suddenly 
laid down arms and refused to go further for the sake 
either of fame or of plunder. 

Its causes 

Before we follow the fortunes of Alexander in the 
course of his return journey, let us pause here to con- 
sider and analyse the causes of this unexpected change 
in the attitude of the Greek soldiers. What was it 
owing to which the war-drum failed to produce an 
echo in their hearts, and the impassioned entreaties 
and eloquent exhortations of their supreme com- 
mander and king evoked no response except streaming 

1 Ibid. 

2 Arrian, V, 24, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander , p. 119. 

8 Ibid. 
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tears and loud lamentations P 1 What was it due to that 
all their enthusiasm and eagerness to establish Greek 
supremacy in distant lands at once melted away on 
reaching the Hyphasis ? It is true the Greek soldiers were 
war-worn, home-sick, disease-stricken, and destitute ; 2 
and many of them were ill-equipped, for it was now 
increasingly difficult to transport and supply garments 
from Greece, and not a few were depressed because 
their friends had perished by disease or fallen victims to 
sanguinary battles. But was there any other ground 
for their conduct which doubtless savoured of mutiny ? 
Plutarch gives us some clue to this mystery, for he 
indicates that even after the contest with Poros the 
Macedonian forces were considerably dispirited, and 
it was with reluctance that they had advanced as far as 
the Hyphasis at Alexander’s bidding. He says : “The 
battle with Poros depressed the spirits of the Macedo- 
nians and made them very unwilling to advance far- 
ther into India. For, as it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty they had beaten him when the army he led 
amounted only to 20,000 infantry and 2,000 cavalry, 
they now most resolutely opposed Alexander when he 
insisted that they should cross the Ganges .” 3 The 
Greeks had been impressed by the heroism and skill 
of Indian soldiers. Indeed, according to Arrian, 
“in the art of war they were far superior to the other 
nations by which Asia was at that time inhabited .” 4 
That is perhaps why the Greeks showed even after 
fighting against Poros that they had “no stomach for 

1 Plutarch, Ch. LXII, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander , p. 310; 
Arrian, V, 28, Ibid, p. 127. 

2 cf. Koinos : “We have conquered all the world, but are 
ourselves destitute of all things” — Curtius, IX, 3, Ibid, p. 229. 

8 Plutarch, LXII, Ibid., p. 310. Plutarch has here under- 
estimated the strength of the army, and instead of the Hyphasis 
he has mentioned the Ganges. 

4 Arrian, V, 4, Ibid., p. 85. 
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further toils in India.” But when Alexander egged 
them on to march forward it was like putting the pro- 
verbial last straw on the camel’s back. During their 
progress towards the Hyphasis Alexander’s troops had 
heard all sorts of alarming rumours that beyond it there 
were extensive and uninviting deserts, impetuous and 
unfathomable rivers, and what was more disquieting, 
powerful and wealthy nations maintaining huge armies. 
Curtius represents Phegeus (Phegelis P), 1 identified with 
Bhagala, 2 as giving the following information to Alex- 
ander : “The farther bank of the Ganges was inha- 
bited by two nations, the Gangaridae, and the Prasii, 
whose king Agrammes kept in the field for guarding 
the approaches to his country 20,000 cavalry and 
200,000 infantry besides 2,000 four-horsed chariots, 
and what was most formidable force of all, a troop of 
elephants, which ran up to the number of 3,ooo”. 3 
Similarly, Plutarch says that “the kings of the Ganga- 
ritai and Praisiai were reported to be waiting for him 
with an army of 80,000 horse and 200,000 foot, 8,000 
war-chariots and 6,000 fighting elephants. Nor was 
this an exaggeration, for not long afterwards Andro- 
kottos who had by that time mounted the throne, 
presented Seleukos with 500 elephants and overran and 
subdued the whole of India with an army of 600,000 
men.” 4 The substantial truth of these statements is 
borne out by indigenous sources also, which tell us 
of the enormous riches and power of the Nanda mo- 
narch holding sway over the Gangaridai and Prasii 
nations. 5 6 Arrian’s deposition, too, is much to the 
same effect, but he seems to refer to the country im- 

1 Curtius, IX, 2, Ibid., p. 221. 

2 Cam. Hist, of India, Vol. I, p. 372. 

8 Curtius, IX, 2, M’crindle’s Invasion bj Alexander, pp. 221- 

22. 

‘Plutarch, LXII, Ibid., p. 310. 

6 See Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Ant. Ind., 4th ed., pp. 188-91. 
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mediately beyond the Hyphasis. He observes : “It 
was exceedingly fertile, and the inhabitants were good 
agriculturists, brave in war, and living under an excel- 
lent system of internal government; for the multitude 
was governed by the aristocracy, who exercised their 
authority with justice and moderation. It was also 
reported that the people there had a greater number 
of elephants than the other Indians, and that those 
were of superior size and courage .” 1 These details 
spurred the indomitable spirit of Alexander and made 
him all the more keen to advance into the heart of 
India. The Macedonians, on the other hand, as affirm- 
ed by Arrian, “now began to lose heart when they 
saw the king raising up without end toils upon toils 
and dangers upon dangers .” 2 Indeed, the army held 
conferences “at which the more moderate men bewail- 
ed their condition, while others positively asserted 
that they would follow no farther though Alexander 
himself should lead the way ”. 3 Alexander made a 

, , fervent appeal to his comrades to 

Alexanders ap- djvest th(;jr of £hese fa , se 

rumours and follow him with “alac- 
rity and confidence.” He declared : “I am not 
ignorant, soldiers, that during these last days the 
natives of this country have been spreading all 
sorts of rumours designed expressly to work upon your 
fears , but the falsehood of those who invent such lies 
is nothing new in your experience ”. 4 This assurance 
was, however, of no avail. The troops persisted in their 
refusal to enter into further contests with the Indians 
beyond the Beas, “whose numbers,” so answered Koi- 
nos, “though purposely exaggerated by the barbarians, 

1 Arrian, V, 25, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander , p. 121. 

'Ibid. 

8 Ibid. 

4 Curtius, IX, 2, Ibid., p. 223. 
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must yet, as I can gather from the lying report itself, be 
very considerable.” 1 Alexander made his last desperate 
attempt to rouse the spirit of his soldiers by threatening 
to march on even if forsaken by them : “Expose me 
then to the dangers of rivers, to the rage of elephants, 
and to those nations whose very names fill you with terror. 
I shall find men that will follow me though I be deserted 
by you.” 2 * But the Macedonian troops were so struck by 


No response 


the energetic resistance and bra- 
very of the Indians, whom they 


had met on the battlefields, and they were so 


unnerved and terrified by the reported military strength 


of the nations beyond the Hyphasis that even this 


threat, this grim prospect of Alexander plunging 
headlong into the depths of the enemy’s country and, 
maybe, losing his life there, was simply met by silent 
tears. This brought the situation home to «Alexander, 
who exclaimed in utter dismay : “I have all along 


been knocking at deaf ears. I am trying to rouse hearts 
that are disloyal and crushed with craven fears” z He 


then gave orders for retracing their steps homeward. 
Thus the cherished dreams of Alexander to found an 


eastern empire vanished, and that brilliant military 
leader and the hero of a hundred fights had to give way 
to the fears of his treops, although such fears were 
altogether foreign to his own indomitable nature. And 
when Diodoros Siculus informs us that the greatest 
nation in India was the Gangaridai, “against whom 
Alexander did not undertake an expedition, being deter- 
red by the multitude of their elephants,” 4 we are not to 
understand that he himself had any misgivings about 
his strength, or reluctance to embark upon further 


1 Curtius, IX, 3, Ibid., p. 229. 

®Curtius, IX, 2, Ibid., p. 226. 

8 Ibid. 

* Ancient India as described in Classical Literature, p. 201. 
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adventures, but it was chiefly due to the pusillanimous 
attitude of his troops that his progress was arrested and 
he was forced to retreat. 1 

Altars 

It is said that with a view to marking the extreme 
point of his advance eastward Alexander gave direc- 
tions for the construction of twelve colossal stone 
altars, dedicated to the chief Greek gods. 2 When these 
massive monuments were completed, Alexander 
offered sacrifices, accompanied with appropriate cere- 
monies, for a safe return home. 

Retreat : Scheme of administration 

The Macedonian storm, having swept over the 
Punjab, ttceded in September, 326 B.C., and probably 
beyond hearing its rumblings the peoples of the Gange- 
tic plains knew nothing of its devastating fury. Soon 
Alexander reached the bank of the Hydaspes (Jhelum), 
which was the scene of his conflict with Poros. Here 
Alexander made proper arrangements for keeping the 
conquered parts of the Punjab under his subjection. 
He placed his new ally, Poros, in charge of all the tract 
between the Hydaspes and the Hyphasis, and Omphis 
or Ambhi of Taxila was given full jurisdiction over 
the Indus-Hydaspes Doab. Likewise, the ruler of 
Abhisara had his authority extended over Kashmir 
with Arsakes of Urasa (Hazara district) as his vassal. 
And as a counterpoise to the rule of these Indian 
princes, Alexander stationed adequate Greek garrisons 
in cities founded by himself on Indian soil. These 
Greek settlers were meant to be the sentinels or guar- 

1 See also New Series XIX, 1923, pp. 765-769. 

2 These altars must have been on the right bank of the Hypha- 
sis and not on its left side, as Pliny would have us believe (VI, 62). 
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dians of his overlordship, so that no enterprising Indian 
monarch may be able to rise in revolt in order to shake 
off the alien yoke. 

Sophytes 

Alexander then made preparations for sailing down 
the rivers, but before the voyage actually began he 
cleared the path of all potential enemies by bringing 
about the subjugation of Sophytes (Saubhuti ?), whose 
kingdom had “a mountain of fossil salt which could 
supply all India .” 1 He was thus the chief of the country 
of the Salt range . 2 Incidentally, it may be noted that 
according to Strabo the land of Sophytes had dogs 
of “astonishing courage” and mettle, and Alexander 
witnessed their fight oven with a lion . 3 Curtius further 
avers that the people of Sophytes “excelled in wisdom, 
and lived under good laws and customs .” 4 Like the 
Kathaians, they held beauty in great esteem and marriages 
were contracted not on considerations of high birth 
but of looks. They examined every infant medically, 
and if they found “anything deformed or defective in the 
limbs of a child they ordered it to be killed ” 5 

Voyage down the river 

Towards the close of October the signal for 
departure was given with the sound of the trumpet, and 
the Macedonian boats glided down the river in grand 
array, protected on both the banks by troops under 

1 Strabo, M’crindle’s Ancient India , p. 38. 

2 According to Curtius, however, the kingdom of Sophytes 
was on the west of the Hyphasis (IX, 1, M’crindle’s Invasion by 
Alexander , p. 219). 

9 Ibid., p. 220; Strabo, Ancient India, p. 38. 

4 Curtius, IX, 1, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 219. 

9 Ibid. 
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the command of Hephsestion and Krateros respective- 
ly, until they reached the confluence of the Akesines 
and the Hydaspes. 

The Sihoi and the Agalassians 

Here Alexander disembarked to measure swords 
with the Siboi (Skt. Sivis), who were preparing to 
oppose him with an army of 40,000 infantry, 1 and the 
Agalassians (AgraSrenis), who had mustered an equally 
great force of 40,000 foot and 3,000 horse. 2 The 
Siboi, who “dressed themselves with the skins of wild 
beasts, and had clubs for their weapons,” were routed; 
but the Agalassians gallantly defended their capital 
and at first repulsed Alexander with serious losses. 
Curtius observes that realising their desperate position 
the defenders “set fire to their houses, and cast them- 
selves along with their wives and children into the 
the flames.” 3 Thus the Agalassians anticipated the 
mediaeval Rajput custom of jauhar. 

The Malloi and the Oxydrakai 

Close upon the heels of the Agalassoi operations 
followed Alexander’s campaign against the Malloi 
(Malavas) and the Oxydrakai (Ksudrakas), the “most 
numerous and warlike of all the Indian tribes in those 
parts” who were ready to give him a “hostile reception” 
after “having conveyed their children and their wives 
for safety into their strongest cities.” 4 Curtius says that 
these two nations were formerly at enmity with each 
other, but when the gravity of the peril threatening their 
liberty dawned upon them, they coalesced together and 

1 Curtius, IX, 4, Ibid., p. 232. 

2 Diodoros, XVII, Ch. XCVI, Ibid., p. 285. 

8 Curtius, IX, 4, Ibid., p. 232. 

4 Arrian, VI, 4, Ibid., p. 137. 
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gathered an army of 90,000 foot-soldiers, besides 10,000 
cavalry and 900 war-chariots. The Macedonian soldiers, 
who had begun to think that they had come to the end of 
all hazardous tasks, were struck with “an unexpected 
terror” at the prospect of meeting fresh opposition, 
and in the words of Curtius “began again to upbraid 
the king in the language of sedition,” 1 saying that he 
had not ended war, but only shifted its theatre. Fully 
determined to prevent a repetition of the story of the 
Hyphasis, Alexander made a moving appeal to them 
“to permit him to return from India with honour, and 
not to escape from it like a fugitive.” 2 This time it 
had the desired effect; the troops were galvanised into 
fresh activity and they rose to such a high pitch of 
war-frenzy that without giving any warning Alexander 
suddenly swooped down upon the Malloi, when they 
were working unarmed in the fields. 3 A large number 
of them were mercilessly slain, but this did not break 
the backbone of their resistance. Some of the Malloi 
shut themselves up within the city, but it was stormed 
and 2,000 persons lost their lives. Others took shelter 
in a city of the Brachmans or Brahmans, where Alex- 
ander hotly pursued them. Arrian remarks : “As 
they were men of spirit, a few only were taken prison- 
ers” and most of them perished by the sword. 4 5 Next, 
Alexander assailed the main stronghold of the Malloi, 
situated somewhere near the boundary of the modern 
Jhang and Montgomery districts. 6 Here Alexander 
received a serious wound, 6 which spread fury and 

1 Curtius, IX, 4, Ibid., p. 234. 

2 Ibid., p. 235. 

8 Arrian, VI, 6, Ibid., p. 140. 

4 Ibid., VI 7, Ibid., p. 144. 

5 E.H.I., 4th ed., p. 100 and note. 

• Arrian distinctly mentions that the accident befell Alexander 
among the Malloi, and not the Oxydrakai (Arrian, VI, 11, M’crind- 
le’s Invasion by Alexander, p. 149). 
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consternation among his troops, for their safety mostly 
depended upon his leadership and prowess. Conse- 
quently, they perpetrated a ferocious massacre of the 
Malloi, sparing “neither man, woman, nor child.” 1 
The indiscriminate slaughter of women and children 
was undoubtedly an act of wanton cruelty, which 
casts a slur on the war-code of the Greeks in India. 
When Alexander recovered, the submission of the 
Malloi became a fait accompli. The confederacy thus 
dissolved, the Oxydrakai saw no better alternative 
than to send ambassadors to negotiate peace with 
Alexander. They declared that “they were attached 
more than others to freedom and autonomy”, 2 and that it 
was due to the will of the gods, and not through fear, 
that they had bowed to his steel. 3 Alexander appre- 
ciated their dignified bearing and entertained their 
leading men with marked courtesy and lavishness, 
which excited the jealousy of some of his own generals. 
Next, to impress upon these two nations that Greek 
authority had come to stay, Alexander appointed Phi- 
lippos 4 as satrap over them. The invader then moved 
down the rivers until he reached the junction of the 
Akesines and the Indus, where he waited for Perdikkas, 
who during the course of his march had subdued the 

. , . , r Abastanoi or Sambastai (Skt. Ambas- 

^Abastanoi defeat- , has) Diodoros deposl , s that th e y 

were “inferior to none in India either 
for numbers or for bravery. They dwelt in cities in 
which the democratic form of government prevailed.” 5 
Like the other tribes, they also collected a large force 
consisting of 60,000 foot-soldiers, 6,000 horse and 500 

1 Ibid. 

2 Arrian, VI, 14, Ibid '., p. 154. 

3 Curtius, IX, 7, Ibid., pp. 248-49. 

4 The jurisdiction of Philippos was subsequently extended 
much further southwards. 

5 Diodoros, XVII, Ch. CII, Ibid., p. 292. 
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chariots to oppose Alexander, but fortune was not more 
favourable to them. 

Subjugation of the lower Indus valley 

Among other communities which submitted to 
Alexander during his progress to the Indus delta were 
the Xathroi (Ksatri of Manu), Ossadioi (= Vasati of 
the Mahabharata j, Sodrai (Sudras ?) and the Massanoi; 
unfortunately we do not get any details about their 
hostilities. Alexander also subjugated a number of 
kings, viz., Mousikanos (lord of the MuSikas ?), Oxy- 
kanos, 1 and Sambos (Sambhu), 2 who were too proud to 
acknowledge Alexander’s suzerainty, even though they 
were mutually at war. Mousikanos had his capital at 
.. . Alor (Sukkur district), and, accord- 

ing to Onesikntos his people were 
distinguished for their healthy living and longevity — 
their term of life extending to 130 years. 3 Some of 
their other characteristics have also been noted : “To 

have a common meal which they eat in public , 

their food consisting of the produce of the chase; 
to use neither gold nor silver though they have 
mines of those metals; to employ instead of slaves 
young men in the flower of their age; to study no science 
with attention except that of medicine; to have no ac- 
tions at law but for murder and outrage,” for if con- 
tracts are violated one must pay the penalty for 
reposing too much trust on the other party. 4 

Brahmanic opposition 

One interesting feature of the political situation 

1 Diodoros {Ibid.) calls him Portikanos. For the site of his 
capital, see M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander , p. 158, note 1. 

2 The capital of Sambos was Sindimana or Sihwan. 

8 Strabo, M’crindle’s Ancient India , p. 41. 

* Ibid. 
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in this part of the country was the enormous influence 
wielded by the Brahmans and their active participation 
in politics. For instance, we are told that they insti- 
gated Mousikanos and Oxykanos to revolt and shake off 
the ignominy of foreign thraldom. They followed their 
advice and lost their heads along with a large number 
of Brahmans. The suppression of Brahmanical opposi- 
tion could not have been an easy task for Alexander, 
since the Brahmans were not only respected throughout 
the land, but they were themselves, in the words of 
Arrian, “men of spirit .” 1 The taking up of arms by the 
meek Brahmans must not be regarded as a strange 
phenomenon or a mere figment of Greek imagination. 
Apart from the epic examples of such Brahman warriors 
as Parasurama, Dronacarya, and ASvatthama, we know 
that Kautilya actually refers to Brahman armies which 
were distinguished for their mildness towards the 
prostrate enemy . 2 Besides, the Hindu law-givers ex- 
plicitly permit them to exchange the Sastra for the 
Sastra in evil times and in defence of their country 
and Dharma. Thus says Manu : 

*irFi mff i 

fffsrRffat ^ qn®rf ? rf fawrt qnvrqrrf^ 3 n 

i.e., ‘The Brahmans may take up arms when they are 
hindered in the fulfilment of their duties, or when ■ 
destruction threatens the Twice-born in evil times/ 
The country was menaced with such a calamity during 
the Macedonian avalanche, and so the Brahmans 
valiantly rose to defend their honour and their hearth 
and home. 

1 Arrian, VI, 7, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander , p. 

144. 

2 See ShamaSastrl, ArthaJastra , 3rd ed., p. 373. 

3 Manusmriti, Yin, 348. 
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Patiala 

Having overcome the opposition of the Brahmans 
and of the kings of the lower Indus valley, Alexander 
reached Tauala or Pattala, “a city of great note, with a 
political constitution drawn on the same lines as the 
Spartan; for in this community the command in war was 
vested in two hereditary kings of two different houses, 
while a council of elders ruled the whole state with 
paramount authority.” 1 According to Curtius, one of 
its kings was named Moeres. 2 

Homeward Route . 

About the beginning of September, 325 B.C., 
Alexander finally quitted the scene of his memorable 
exploits. He divided the army into two sections; 
one was led by Nearchos by sea, and the other 
marched with Alexander along the southern coast of 
Gedrosia (Baluchistan). A part of it had, of course, 
already been sent under the command of Krateros 
through the Bolan pass. Alexander chose the most 
difficult and cheerless route for himself through the 
territories of the Arabitae and the Oritas, and he 
reached his destination after a good deal of anxiety 
and suffering. 

Conclusion 

It should be evident from the foregoing account, 
which is based entirely on the evidence of the Greek 
and Roman authors, that the progress of Alexander’s 
arms in India was by no means easy or smooth. No 
doubt, some of the Indian potentates and autonomous 

1 Diodoros, XVII, Ch. CIV, M’crindle’s Invasion by Alexander, 
p. 296. Pattala has been identified with modern Bahmanabad. 

* Curtius, IX, 8, Ibid., p. 256. 
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communities 

“bowed low before the blast. 

And let the legions thunder past.” 

But others fought bravely and resolutely, and this 
coupled with the prospect of unending wars in India 
even created apprehensions in the minds of the Greek 
veterans, who had blown off the mighty Persian forces 
almost like chaff. Nor did India “plunge in thought 
again” after the great meteor had flashed across her 
political skies, 1 and within a few years of Alexander’s 
departure and death in June 323 B.C. all vestiges of 
Greek occupation were destroyed and swept away. 2 

Alexander’s Arrangements 

Alexander remained in India east of the Indus 
for a brief period of about nineteen months only from 
the spring of 326 B.C. to September 325 B.C. He was 
mostly busy fighting, and he could not, therefore, get 
time enough to consolidate his conquests. But the 
steps he took clearly indicate that he intended to annex 
the Indian provinces permanently to his empire. He 
posted Greek garrisons at strategic centres; appointed 
governors, like Philip over the region above Sind 
up to the lower Kabul valley, and Peithon in Sind, to 
exercise control over the native princes; conciliated 

1 While Alexander was on his way home. Satrap Philippos 
was murdered in India, and the former could do no more than 
direct Ambhi of Taxila and Eudamos, a Thracian Commandant 
on the Upper Indus, to take over the administration of the 
province. 

2 When the Macedonian empire was partitioned for the second 
time in 321 B.C. at Triparadeisos, Peithon had already retired to 
the west of the Indus, and Greek authority had all but disappeared 
in the Punjab and Sind, although Eudamos succeeded in holding 
his charge until 317 B.C. 
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his mighty opponent, Poros; constructed docks and 
harbours at Pattalene (Indus delta); and tried to explore 
the easiest and quickest route between India and Greece. 
All his arrangements and aspirations, however, came 
to nought when Alexander prematurely died in Babylon 
in June 323 B.C. 

Results of the Invasion 

One of the important effects of Alexander’s inva- 
sion was the establishment of a number of Greek 
settlements in India. The army of occupation, of 
course, did not long survive his departure, but 
the cities founded by him continued to flourish. 
Another indirect result of this expedition was that it 
discredited the small state system of the Punjab, and 
thus helped the cause of Indian unity. It also demons- 
trated to Indians that there was something inherently 
wrong with their military organisation and strategy, 
and that a drilled and disciplined army, though small, 
could accomplish wonders in the face of odds. Lastly, 
it brought India into direct touch with the European 
world. This not only gave an impetus to trade and 
commerce, but also mutually influenced the develop- 
ment of art, thought, and literature. Some of the 
tangible relics of Alexander’s invasion of India are 
.imitation Athenian “owl” coins and silver drachms of 
Attic weight. One remarkable silver decadrachm is 
supposed by Barclay Head to represent Alexander on 
the reverse and on the obverse Poros mounted on a 
retreating elephant, which is being pursued by a horse- 
man. 

Society and Religion 

The Greek writers yield us some interesting in- 
formation on the social customs and religious be- 
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liefs of the people of those times. For instance, we 
learn that beauty was so highly appreciated in the 
kingdom of Sophytes that if any child was born defec- 
tive or deformed he was killed and not allowed to 
grow. A handsome person was a better passport 
to marriage than nobility of birth. Among the 
Kathaians and other tribes women observed the 
custom of Satt, i.e., widows burnt themselves on their 
husbands* funeral pyre. In Taxila the Greeks noted 
the strange custom of poor parents putting up girls 
for sale in the market-place, and further we are told 
that the dead were left to be devoured by vultures. 
Polygamy was another common practice among the 
people there. 

Despite the prevalence of many queer customs, 
Brahmanism appears to have been the dominant reli- 
gion in that part of India, and Alexander’s historians 
narrate some unusual practices of Brahmanical ascetics 
like Mandanis and Kalanos (Kalyana). The Brahmans 
commanded great respect by their learning, lofty con- 
duct, and spirit of self-abnegation; and kings, like 
Mousikanos, were ready to follow their lead and direc- 
tion even in political matters. Next, there were the 
Sarmanes or Sramanas, Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
recluses, who wore the bark of trees and lived in 
forests on wild fruits and roots. Indians in general 
worshipped Zeus Ombrios — the rain-god Indra, and 
Herakles, perhaps Krisna’s elder brother Balarama. 
The river Ganges was then also, as now, venerated, and 
certain trees were held so sacred that their defilement 
was considered a capital offence. 

’Economic Condition 

The most remarkable feature of the economic 
situation of the times was the abundance of towns, 
such as Massaga, Aornos, Taxila, 37 Glausai towns, 
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Pimprama, Sangala, Pattala, etc., which testified to the 
material prosperity of the country. Their construc- 
tion, location, and fortifications give us some idea of 
the system of town-planning too, then in vogue. 1 
Besides these towns, the material progress of the people 
was reflected in the presents received by Alexander 
in the course of his campaign. Thus, the envoys of 
the Oxydrakai, clad in purple and gold, are said to have 
brought for him a large quantity of cotton goods, 
tortoise shells, bucklers of ox-hide, and “100 talents 
of steel;” and Amblii of Taxila presented to Alexander 
“280 talents of silver and golden crowns.” 

North-western India was then, as now, famous for 
its fine breed of oxen, of which Alexander captured 

2.30.000 from the Aspasians and sent them to Macedonia 
for use in agriculture. He further welcomed a gift of 

3.000 “fat oxen” and 10,000 sheep from Ambhi. 2 
Evidently, agriculture and cattle-breeding were impor- 
tant occupations of the people in the Punjab and the 
North-west. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that one of the 
most flourishing crafts then was that of the carpenter, 
who supplied chariots for the army and carts and other 
vehicles for trade and traffic. Judging from the exis- 
tence of several rivers in the Punjab, boat and ship- 
building was perhaps a prosperous industry. It is 
^ known that Alexander used a flotilla of boats for cross- 
ing the Hydaspes and a part of his troops sailed down the 
Indus under the command of Nearcnos, and one may 
reasonably suppose that for this fleet the invader must 
have utilised native labour and materials. 


1 On this subject, see B. B. Dutt, Town V laming in Ancient 
India, (Thacker Spink & Co., 1925). 

2 See also Hindu Civilisation, pp. 310-11. 

10 



CHAPTER VIII 

Section A 

CANDRAGUPTA MAURYA 


Ancestry 

After the departure of Alexander there arose on the 
political firmament of India a new star that soon eclipsed 
the rest by its brilliance. Traditions differ regarding 
the antecedents of Candragupta. One account repre- 
sents him as the son of the last Nanda monarch from his 
Sudra concubine, Mura by name, from which was derived 
the surname Maurya . 1 Another 2 makes Candragupta 
a scion of the famous Moriya clan, a branch of the 
Sakyas of Pall works, and thus the second part of 
the name (Maurya) appears to have been a tribal appel- 
lative. Further, certain mediaeval inscriptions and the 
Divyavadana affirm that he was a Ksatriya, although it 
is probable, as the Greek writer Justin deposes, Candra- 
gupta was born in “humble life.” This expression 
would suggest that he was not a prince but a mere 
commoner without any direct title to the crown of 
Magadha. 

Conditions Favourable to his Rise 

Northern India was in a state of ferment about 

1 cf. Rtafat sr*rw i 

This is obviously wrong. The derivative from Mura would be 
Maureya. 

2 MahavamJa, Geiger’s Translation, p. 27. According to the 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta the Moriyas were Khattiyas or Ksatriyas. 
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the beginning of the last quarter of the fourth century 
B.C. In Magadha the Nanda dynasty was tottering 
because of its base origin and the tyranny, avaricious- 
ness, and financial extortions of Dhanananda; and in the 
Punjab the people, divided as they were, smarted under 
the blows of Alexander the Great. So the political 
situation afforded excellent opportunities for bold spirits, 
and Candragupta tried his fortune by riding on the 
crest of the popular wave of discontent. He seems to 
have served at first in the Nanda army as a general or 
Sendpati. But somehow he fell out with his master, and 
raised the standard of revolt with the active support, and 
under the guidance, of that “Michiavellian Brahman” 
named Visnugupta or Canakya, who cherished a grudge 
against the Nanda ruler for some petty breach of social 
etiquette. The attempt miscarried and both of them had 
to flee for their life. According to the Mahavamia-tikap 
the story runs that while concealed in an old 
woman’s hut Candragupta overheard her scolding a 
child, who in the act of eating had burnt its fingers by 
beginning with the middle of a cake and not with 
its corners. Candragupta took lesson from this con- 
versation, and accordingly transferred the scene of his 
activities to the North-west. It is alleged that he sought 
an interview with Alexander, when he was still in the 
Punjab* perhaps with a view to inducing him to advance 
against the Nanda king. But the boldness of his speech 
offended “Alexandrum,” 1 2 and so Candragupta had to run 
away for safety. With the invader’s departure, the latter 
again emerged from his obscurity and addressed himself 
to the task of organising the tribes of the Punjab, 
which were not yet quite reconciled to the Greek yoke, 
as would appear from the assassination of Philip, 

1 Hemacandra’s Sthaviravali-carita has a similar story. 

2 Sometimes emended into “Nandrum,” identified with Nanda 
or Dhanananda. 
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Satrap of the north-western provinces, soon after 
Alexander had left India. The precariousness of 
Greek authority is further evident from the fact that 
when he received advices of this incident, he could do 
no more than ask his Indian friends, Poros and Ambhi, 
to carry on the administration with Eudamos to 
exercise general supervision over them. The premature 
death of Alexander in June, 323 B.C., spurred on the 
ambitions of Candragupta, and within a short time 
he succeeded in subverting the Greek garrisons, although 
Eudamos somehow managed to hold his charge until 
317 B.C., when he quitted India to participate in the 
struggle between Eumenes and Antigonos. 

Destruction of Nanda power and date of Accession 

Having driven away the Yavanas beyond the In- 
dus, Candragupta collected a strong force to try con- 
clusions with the Nandas of Magadha. 1 According to 
the Mudraraksasa , Candragupta’s chief ally was Parva- 
taka, who has sometimes been identified with Poros. 
The drama gives us some idea of the complicated intri- 
gues and conflicts of the various parties; but all accounts, 
Pauranic, Buddhist, or Jain, agree that Candragupta was 
able to rout the Nanda army completely. 2 The over- 
throw of the Yavana power and the defeat of the Nandas 
may be presumed to have been brought about within two 
or three years of Alexander’s death, and so we may place 

1 Some scholars believe that the conquest of Magadha pre- 
ceded the ousting of the Greek garrisons in the Punjab. 

a The Visnu Purapa says : 

■jMf vrteqfor t gar 1 

It may also be noted here that the commentator Srldharas- 
vamin explains the word thus : q rprfqf TjTRRTRf 

« I 
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the accession of Candragupta in the year 321 B.C., 1 a 
date in accord with the Ceylonese evidence also, accord- 
ing to which, as shown above, the SaiSunaga dynasty 
ended in 343 B.C., and the Nandas ruled for zz years 
only. 

Conquests 

Unfortunately, we do not get definite details of 
Candragupta’s campaigns. The Greek writers, Plutarch 
and Justin, represent him as having overrun and obtained 
possession of the whole of India. It is no doubt an ex- 
aggeration, if taken literally, but there is ample evidence 
to show that besides Magadha and the Punjab Candra- 
gupta’s jurisdiction extended to distant regions of India. 
The inclusion of Saurastra is proved by the Junagadh 
rock inscription of Rudradaman, which refers to Can- 
dragupta’s irrigational projects there and the appoint- 
ment of a Kastriya or governor named Pusyagupta 
Vaisya. The Tamil writers, Mamulanar and Paranar, 
even allude to the Mauryan invasion of the Far South 
up to the Podiyil Hill in the district of Tinnevelly. Jain 
tradition and certain late inscriptions further testify to 
Candragupta’s connection with North Mysore. Thus, 
it appears that the conquest of a large part of India is 
to be ascribed to him. 

War with Seleukos 

In the years following the death of Alexander, 
there was a scramble for power among his generals, 
and in this clash of arms Seleukos ultimately triumphed. 
By 305 B.C., he found his position so secure in western 
Asia that he thought of emulating the exploits of Alex- 
ander and of recovering the Indian territories, which 

1 Mr. N. K. Bhattasali proposes 3x3 B.C., on the strength of 
certain Jain works, as the date of Candragupta’s accession 
( J.R.A.S . , 1932, pp. 273-88). 
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had practically been abandoned in the second parti- 
tion at Triparadeisos in 321 B.C. The situation in 
India had, however, vastly changed since Alexander’s 
invasion. There ruled now a monarch, whose genius 
had built up a mighty empire, and he was not unfamiliar 
with the Greek technique of warfare too. The extant text 
unfortunately does not make it clear whether Seleukos was 
worsted in a fight with Candragupta, or the combatants 
merely made a display of their forces and did not actually 
come to grips. The call had already come from the West, 
and so the invader was anxious to get back home and 
finally reckon with his rival Antigonos. Accordingly, 
Candragupta extracted the most favourable terms for 
himself, Seleukos perhaps ceding to him the satrapies of 
Aria (Herat), Aracliosia (Kandahar), Paropanisadae 
(Kabul valley), and Gcdrosia (Baluchistan) 1 in exchange 
for just 500 elephants which played a conspicuous part in 
the battle at Ipsos in 301 B.C. The limits of the Maury an 
empire were thus extended right up to the Hindukush, 
“the scientific frontier of Lidia.” Also as a mark of 
friendship and amity a matrimonial alliance was con- 
tracted, 2 and Seleukos deputed an ambassador, named 
Megasthenes, to the Mauryan court. 

Megasthenes and Kauti/ya 

Megasthenes and Kautilya are the two most impor- 
tant authors, whose writings throw a flood of light on 
the people, government and institutions of India under 
Candragupta Maurya. The Indika of Megasthenes is now 

1 Pliny VI, 69; E.H.I. 4th ed., App. F., pp. ij8-6o. See, 
however. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. xoo. He doubts 
the cession of all these territories to Candragupta Maurya by 
Seleukos. 

2 It is not necessary to suppose that Seleukos gave the hand 
of his daughter to Candragupta. Any Greek princess may have 
been meant (see also V.A. Smith, A /oka, p. ij, note 1). 
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lost, but happily it is still preserved in the form 
of quotations by later writers. Kautilya or Canakya, 
is reputed to have been the minister of Candragupta. 
His production, the Arthasastra, is a comprehensive 
compendium on polity and statecraft, and it would 
perhaps be no overestimate of its value to say that, 
despite its theoretical character, it is a unique work in 
early Indian literature. 1 

Administration 


Militarj organisation 

Candragupta had inherited a vast army from his 
predecessors, but he further raised its strength to 
600,000 infantry, 30,000 horse, 9,000 elephants, besides 
about 8,000 chariots. This formidable force was 
efficiently maintained by a war-office, consisting of 
thirty members, divided into six boards of five each. 
The several departments assigned to them were as fol- 
lows : 


Board No. I 

. . Admiralty. 

„ No. II 

. . Transport, commissariat, and 


army service. 

„ No. Ill 

. . Infantry. 

„ No. IV 

. . Cavalry. 

„ No. V 

. . Chariots. 

„ No. VI 

. . Elephants. 


The last four represented the traditional divisions of an 
Indian army, vi^., Patti or Paddti, Aha , Pat ha, and 
Hasti , which were, according to Kautilya, under their 

1 It is sometimes argued that the ArthaJastra is a late work of 
the third century A.D., and belongs to the school founded by 
Canakya. Dr. Raychaudhuri believes that though “a compara- 
tively late work,” the ArthaJastra “probably existed before the 
second century A.D.” (Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., p. 226). 
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respective Adhyaksas or Superintendents. 

Imperial Government 

At the head of the administration was the king, 
who was the supreme and final authority in all matters, 
military, judicial, executive, and legislative. He led in 
war, and deliberated over plans of offence and defence 
with his Sendpati or Commander-in-chief. He received 
petitions from his subjects and meted out prompt jus- 
tice . 1 He made high appointments, looked into the 
state-finances, granted audience to envoys, and col- 
lected secret information from spies. Lastly, he issued 
“Sasanas” or orders for the guidance of the people . 2 

The king was assisted in the discharge of his duties 
by a Mantri-Parisad. It was an advisory body of 
Ministers ( Mantris or Sacivas ), whose devotion to duty, 
integrity and wisdom had been fully tested. The various 
branches of administration were controlled and supervis- 
ed by other high officials, Amatyas, Mahamatras, and 
Adhyaksas , mentioned in the Arthadastra. The traditional 
list of eighteen Tirthas or officers consisted of the follow- 
ing : Mantrin (Minister), Purohita (Priest), Sendpati (Com- 
mander-in-chief), Yuvaraja (Crown-prince), Dauvdrika 
(Door-keeper), Antarveiika (Officer in charge of the 
harem), Praiatri (Inspector-General of prisons), Sarna- 

1 Megasthenes deposes that the king was accessible to his 
people even when his body was being “massaged by ebony rollers.” 
Kautilya also exhorts the ruler never to cause “his petitioners 
to wait at the door,” but to hear “all urgent calls at once and never 
put off” ( ArthaSastra , Bk. I, Ch. XIX, ShamaSastrfs Translation, 
3rd ed. f p. 38). 

2 According to the Arthatastra Bk. Ill, Ch. I, (ShamaSastrl’s 
Trans., 3rd cd., pp. 170-71), the king could make new laws, but 
Gautama, Apastamba, Bodhayana, etc., do not recognise him as 
a source of law. Indeed, Manu (VIII, 336) says that a king was 
liable to be fined, like any other citizen, if he transgressed the 
established Law. 
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harta (Collector-General), Sannidhata (In charge of 
Treasury), Pradestri (Divisional Commissioner), Nayaka 
(City constable), Paura (Governor of the capital), 
Vyavaharika (Officer in charge of transactions or Chief 
Judge), Karmantika (Officer in charge of mines or 
manufactories), Mantriparisadadhyaksa (President of the 
Council), Dandapala (Police Chief), Durgapdla (Officer 
in charge of Home Defences), Antapdla (Frontier- 
Defence Officer). Among the various Adhyaksas or 
Superintendents were those of Kosa (Treasury), Akara 
(mines) Loha (metal), Laksana (mint). Lava pa (salt), 
Suvarna (gold), Kostbagdra (store-house), Panya (royal 
trade), K/tpya (forest-produce), Ayudhagara (Armoury), 
Pautava (weights and measures of capacity), Mana 
(measurement of space and time), S ulka (tolls), Sutra 
(spinning and weaving). Slid (cultivation of Crown- 
lands), Sura (intoxicating liquor). Sum (slaughter- 
houses), Mudra (passports), Vi vita (pastures), Dyuta 
(gambling), Bandhandgara (jails), Gait (cattle) Nau 
(shipping), Pattana (ports), Ganika (courtesans), besides 
those of the army , 1 trade ( Sams/bd ), and religious ins- 
titutions ( Dcvatd ). 

Provincial Administration 

The empire being vast, it was divided info a num- 
ber of provinces for administrative convenience. The 
home-provinces were under the immediate control 
of the king, and, as we know from the inscriptions of 
ASoka, the important provinces were governed by 
Kumaras or princes of the blood royal. Taxila, ToSali 
(Dhaull), Suvarnagiri (Songir), and Ujjain were such 
seats of viceroyalties. Besides, there were feudatory 
chiefs, who acknowledged the suzerainty of the Emperor, 

1 The army Superintendents were those of Patti (Infantry) 
Aha (Horse), Hasti (Elephant force), and Ratha (Chariots). 
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and rendered him military assistance in times of neces- 
sity. The bureaucracy was responsible for running the 
machinery of government, and its actions and movements 
were closely watched by overseers and spies ( caras ). This 
system of espionage and counter-checks must have pre- 
vented harassment of the people in outlying parts, and 
kept the king posted with every kind of information. 

Municipal Administration 

Megasthenes gives us a detailed account of the 
municipal administration of Pataliputra only, but it 
appears reasonable to infer that other great towns of 
the empire must have been similarly governed. We 
learn that the local affairs were under a commission of 
six boards, each consisting of five members. According 
to Vincent Smith, these boards were “an official 
development of the ordinary non-official pancayat ,” 1 

The first board was in charge of everything per- 
taining to industrial arts. Besides enforcing the use 
of good material and fixing of proper wages, artisans 
were its special concern. Anybody disabling a crafts- 
man was sentenced to death by the state. 

The second board looked to the movements 
and needs of the foreigners. They were provided 
lodgings and, when necessary, medical aid also. In case 
of death, their remains were interred, and their belong- 
ings were handed over to the claimants. The existence ’ 
of this board shows that there must have been a fairly 
large foreign population in the capital. 

The third board was responsible for the registra- 
tion of births and deaths. The collection of vital 
statistics was thus regarded as necessary for purposes of 
taxation and information of the government. 

The fourth board was entrusted with trade and 


1 E.H.I., 4th ed., p. 133. 
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commerce. It regulated the sale of commodities, and 
checked the use of false weights and measures. Any- 
body dealing in more than one article had to pay pro- 
portionately heavier taxes. 

The fifth board supervised the manufacturers, who 
were by law, under penalty of fine, prevented from 
mixing old and new articles together. 

The sixth board enforced the payment of tithes on 
goods sold. The evasion of tins tax, specially perhaps 
if the sum involved was considerable, was visited with 
capital punishment. But honest default must have 
been treated leniently. 

In their corporate capacity the municipal commis- 
sioners were expected to manage the affairs of the city, 
and to maintain temples, harbours, and other works of 
public utility. 

Kautilya does not mention any of these boards. 
He contemplates a Nagaraka or Nagarddhyaksa as Pre- 
fect of the town, and under him were the Sthanikas 
and Gopas, whose jurisdictions extended to one -fourth 
and to a few families of the city respectively. 

Vdtaliputra 

It may not be out of place here to give a brief 
description of the Imperial metropolis. Palimbothra, 
as Megasthenes calls it, situated in the country of the 
Prasians, was the “largest city in India,” being 9$ miles 
(80 stadia ) long and about i| miles (fifteen stadia ) 
broad. It stood on the tongue of land formed between 
the two rivers Erannoboas (Sone) and the Ganges. Its 
defences were further strengthened by a surrounding 
ditch, ovei six hundred feet (six plethra ) wide and 
thirty cubits deep. Another protection was the exter- 
nal wall, which had 570 towers and 64 gates. There 
must have been similar fortifications in other big cities 
of the empire. 
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Rural Government 

The village {grama) was the lowest unit of adminis- 
tration. It was controlled by a Grdmika (headman) with 
the help of the gramavriddhas or village elders. An officer 
in charge of five or ten villages was called Gopa; and 
above him was the Sthdnika who looked after one-fourth 
of a district ( janapada ). These officers worked under the 
general supervision of the Pradestrl and Samaharta. 

Penal Code 

Both Megasthenes and Kautilya testify to the 
severity of the penal laws. Offenders were ordinarily 
punished with fines, varying in amount, but there were 
also terrible penalties. For instance, injury to an 
artisan, or evasion of tithes on sales, led to the award 
of capital sentence, and perjury was punishable with 
mutilation of the limbs. Kautilya prescribes death 
even for a petty theft by a government servant. We 
further learn that judicial torture, like whipping etc., 
was authorised and openly used for extracting informa- 
tion from criminals and suspects. These rigorous methods 
must have gone a long way in the prevention of crime. 

Irrigation 

Candragupta paid special attention to the problem 
of irrigation. Megasthenes speaks of officers, whose 
duty was to “measure the land and to inspect the sluices 
by which water is distributed into the branch canals, 
so that every one may enjoy his fair share of the bene- 
fit .” 1 It was perhaps due to his solicitude for the 
needs of his subjects that Candragupta ordered Pusya- 
gupta, his governor in distant Saurastra, to dam up 

1 Bk. Ill, Fragm., 34; see also M’Crindle, Ancient India , Megas- 
thenes and Arrian , p. 86. 
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a mountain stream, and thus was formed a reservoir 
of water called SudarSana, which proved of immense 
irrigational value . 1 

Sources of Income and 'Expenditure 

Land-revenue was the main source of income. 
Normally the share of the crown ( bhdga ) was one- 
sixth of the gross produce, but the proportion perhaps 
varied according to place and other circumstances. 
Heads of income also included dues from mines, forests, 
customs at the frontiers, tolls and ferry duties, fees 
from professional experts, taxes and tithes, fines and 
benevolences exacted in crises. The officer, respon- 
sible for the finances and revenue -collection of the 
state, was the Samdharta. 

The money thus derived was largely spent on the 
maintenance of the king and his court, as well as on 
the army, defences of the kingdom, salaries of officers, 
allowances to artisans and some other classes of people, 
charities, religious provisions, and works of public 
utility like roads, irrigation, buildings, etc. 

Megasthenes on Indian Castes 

It is interesting to note that Megasthenes divides 
Indian society into seven classes or ‘castes’. The first 
class was that of the ‘philosophers’, and, although numeri- 
cally small, they were the most honoured. This class 
denoted the Brahmans and ascetics in general. The 
second class was composed of cultivators, who 
constituted the bulk of the population. The third class 
comprised hunters and herdsmen. The fourth class 
included traders, artisans, and boatmen. The fifth 
was that of the warriors, representing the Ksatriyas. 

1 cf. the Junagadh Rock Inscription of Rudradaman, Ep. 
I fid., VIII, pp. 43, 46, 1 . 8. 
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The sixth and seventh classes consisted of secret service 
men and councillors respectively. Evidently, here we 
have got a clear instance of mal-observation on the 
part or the Seleucid ambassador, for the last two could 
in no case have formed social divisions. 

The Imperial Palace 

Candragupta lived in the midst of pomp and splen- 
dour. He had built for himself a magnificent palace, 
which stood in the centre of an extensive park, and 
was beautified by gilded pillars, artificial fish-ponds, 
and shady avenues. There was much to excite admira- 
tion, and even the palaces of Susa and Ekbatana could 
not vie with it. Being chiefly constructed of wood, 
it was not, of course, able to withstand the ravages of 
time and nature, but the ruins at Kumrahar, near Patna, 
discovered by Dr. Spooner, are supposed to represent a 
hundred-pillared hall of Candragupta’s palace. 

His Personal Life 

Here the Emperor usually remained under the 
protection of female body-guards . 1 He was in constant 
dread of assassination, so that, it is said, he could 
not venture to sleep in the same room for two 
nights consecutively . 2 This is, no doubt, an ex- 
aggeration, but it certainly indicates that special pre- ' 

1 E.H.I., 4th ed., p. 130 and note. Strabo observes that these 
women were bought from their parents (XV, 55). Kautilya also 
says that “on getting up from the bed, the king shall be received 
by troops of women, armed with bows (ArtkaSdstra, Bk. I, Ch. 21. 
Sbamalastri’s Translation, 3rd ed. (1929), p. 41). cf. also 
5 TT^grr tRtft {Sakuntala, Act. VI, p. 224; Vikramorvadl , Act V, 
p. 123). 

2 cf. Strabo, XV, 5 5 . Plots to kill the king are also referred 
to in the Mudra-raksasa (Act II) — Trans. H. H. Wilson in Hindu 
Theatre , II, 2nd. ed., p. 184, (London, 1835). 
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cautions were taken to ward off danger to the king’s 
person. He left the palace on four occasions, when 
he had to undertake military expeditions, offer sacri- 
fices, administer justice, and to go ahunting. He 
was keenly devoted to duty, and he received petitions, 
even though his body was being massaged by ebony 
rollers. At the time of his hunting excursions the route 
was marked by ropes, and it was death for any one 
to cross it. When the king made a public appearance 
he was borne in a golden palanquin, and was distin- 
guished by his embroidered and shining apparel. He 
used horses or elephants also for going on journeys. 
He was fond of sports. He took pleasure in witnessing 
gladiatorial contests and fights of rams, bulls, elephants, 
and rhinoceroses. Another favourite amusement was 
ox-racing, which provided occasion for lively betting. 

Candragupta s End 

According to certain Jain traditions, Candragupta 
was a Jain, and he retired to Mysore with the Jain 
patriarch, Bhadrabahu, when there broke out a severe 
famine in Magadha towards the close of his reign. 1 
Further, Candragupta is said to have starved himself to 
death in accordance with the Jain rule. How far these 
traditions are reliable is not known, but some mediaeval 
.inscriptions also associate him with Mysore. 2 It is 
likely Candragupta came under Jain influences about 
the end of his life, and abdicated in favour of his son 
to practise penances. He passed away about 297 B.C. 
after a reign of 24 years. 


1 Ind. Ant., 1892, p. 157; Pol. Hist. Anc. I fid., 4th ed., p. 241. 

2 Lewis Rice, Epigraphies Camatica, Vol. I, p. 34. 
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Section B 
bindusAra 

Candragupta s Successor 

Candragupta was succeeded by his son, Bindusara. 
The Greek writers call him Amitrachates (Athenaios) 
or Allitrochades (Strabo), which appears to be a corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit Amitraghata or Amitrakhada. 

Did be Conquer the South ? 

Some scholars believe that the southern regions were 
conquered by Bindusara, as, according to Taranatha, he is 
said to have “made himself master of all territory between 
the eastern and western seas .” 1 It is certain that Asoka 
ruled as far as the confines of Mysore, and the one coun- 
try he is known to have annexed to his empire was 
Kalin ga. Hence the conquest of the South must be 
ascribed either to his father or to his grand-father. But 
as Candragupta’s career was so brilliant, and as traditions 
aver his connection with Mysore, it would probably be 
more reasonable to credit him with this achievement also. 

R evolt 

Bindusara occupied the throne during a period of 
stress and storm. There was revolt in Taxila, and 
when Suslma, his eldest son and viceroy, could not 
quell the disturbance, Bindusara transferred ASoka 
from Ujjain, and the latter was fortunate in restoring 
order. 

1 According to Taranatha, Canaka (Canakya) served Bindusara 
also as Minister for a few years {Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., p. 243). 
Subsequently Khallataka, mentioned in the Divydvaddna (p. 372), 
became Bindusara’s Prime Minister. 
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Foreign Contact 

Bindusara maintained cordial relations with con- 
temporary Hellenic rulers — a policy initiated by his 
illustrious father. A curious correspondence between 
Bindusara and Antiochos I Soter reveals that the former 
asked his Greek friend to send him sweet wine, figs, 
and a philosopher. The latter replied that he was happy 
to forward the first two articles, but that he could not 
comply with the last, as the law of the land forbade any 
transaction of that nature. The Syrian monarch is also 
known to have sent an ambassador, named Deimachos, 
to the court of Bindusara. 
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Section A 
ASOKA 1 

Accession 

According to the Purdnas, Bindusara ruled for 
25 years, whereas the Pali books assign to him a reign 
of 27 or 28 years. Assuming the correctness of the 
former, Bindusara must have died about 272 B.C., 
when he was succeeded by one of his sons, named 
A6okavardhana or ASoka, who had served his period 
of apprenticeship as Viceroy both at Taxila and Ujjain. 

Disputed Succession 

The Ceylonese accounts represent him (ASoka) as 
wading through a pool of blood to the throne, for he 
is said to have made short work of all his brothers, 99 
in number, except his uterine brother, Tisya. This story 
is doubted by many scholars, who detect an allusion to 
the existence of his brothers in Rock Edict V. But, 
although the epigraphic evidence is inconclusive, as, 
it simply mentions Anoka’s solicitude for the harems of 
his brothers, we may well believe that the Southern 
version is exaggerated. Presumably, the monks were 
interested in emphasising the dark background of 
his early career to show how A 4 oka, the monster of 
cruelty, was turned into the most gentle sovereign after 

1 See Macphail, Atoka; V. A. Smith, Atoka; Dr. R. K. 
Mookerji, Atoka ; Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Atoka . I have consulted 
all these works with profit. 
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he had come under the influence of the merciful teach- 
ings of the Buddha. This much, however, may be 
accepted as a fact that ASoka had to reckon against 
his eldest brother, Susima or Sumana, before he could 
establish his claim to the throne. That the succession 
was disputed is also indicated by the interval of three 
or four years between Anoka’s accession and coronation, 
which may, therefore, be dated circa 269 or 268 B.C. 

The Kalinga War 

The most important event of his reign was the 
conquest of Kalinga, when he had been anointed eight 
years. We have ventured the surmise elsewhere that 
the power of the Nandas extended to this region, and 
hence it must have asserted its independence in the 
confusion accompanying their overthrow, 1 or during 
the disturbed reign of Bindusara. Thus, the task of 
recovering it fell to the lot of ASoka. The Kalinga 
people offered stubborn resistance, for we learn 
from R. E. XIII that in the conflict no less than “one 
hundred and fifty thousand persons were captured, 
one hundred thousand were slain, and many times that 
number died,” perhaps of privation and pestilence. 
But nothing availed them, and their country was ruth- 
lessly pillaged and conquered. The indescribable 
sufferings and atrocities of war smote the victor’s cons- 
cience, and he made the solemn resolve that never 
again would he unsheathe the sword to enlarge the 
bounds of his realm. 2 The war-drum ( bherighosa ) was 
silenced for ever, and thenceforth were heard only 
the reverberations of the ‘Dhammagho §a,* the call to 

1 This appears more probable. The Kalingas must have 
developed their power, taking advantage of Candragupta’s pre- 
occupations in Northern India. 

a Thus by his sovereign will ASoka had long ago anticipated 
the Kellogg Pact, renouncing war as a, policy of the State. The 
present World War has, however, torn this Pact to shreds. 
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non-violence and universal peace. 

His Personal Religion 

Thus a revolutionary change came over ASoka’s 
outlook and guiding motives of life. His mind and 
heart were profoundly moved by the gentle teachings 
of Buddhism, which he now adopted as his religion. 
He himself declares in R.E. XIII that “directly after 
the conquest of the Kalihgas, the Beloved of the gods 
became zealous in the pursuit of Dhamma, love for 
Dhamma, and teaching of Dhamma.” Sometimes it 
is doubted if he was a Buddhist, but his attachment 
to Buddhism is apparent from authentic traditions 
as well as cpigraphic evidence. In the Bhabru edict 
he professes devotion to the Buddhist Trinity — the Bud- 
dha, the Dhamma, and the Samgha — and recommends 
both the Order and the laity certain sections from the 
Buddhist scriptures for their recitation and medita- 
tion. In the minor pillar edict at Sarnath and its 
variants, ASoka speaks almost as the Defender of the 
Faith, prescribing penalties for any attempts to create 
schisms in the church . 1 He also performed pilgrimages 
to Buddhist holy places like Bodhgaya (R. E. VIII) 
and Lumbini (M. P. E .), 2 and abolished sacrifices and 
amusements which involved the slaughter of innocent 
animals (R. E. I.). Lastly, we learn from traditions 
that ASoka built a large number of Stupas to enshrine 

1 A6oka himself, however, never renounced the world, nor ever 
became a monk, as supposed by some scholars on the authority 
of the Divjavadana and of I-tsing, who deposes that he saw a 
representation or image of ASoka as a monk ( J.R.A.S . , 1908, p. 
496). And that well-known passage in M. R. E. I — “Samgham 
upaylte” — simply shows that ASoka was drawn closer to the Samgha 
by his activities, 

2 ASoka’s pilgrimages to Sarnath, where the Buddha first 
“turned the wheel of the Law,” and to KuSinara, the place of 
Parinibbana , are not mentioned in his inscriptions. 
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the relics of the Buddha, originally deposited in eight 
such structures; and to further the cause of Buddhism 
and settle the canon the Emperor convoked a council, 
too, under the leadership of Moggaliputta Tissa. 

Atoka's Toleration 

But though Asoka had himself embraced Bud- 
dhism, he was by no means an intolerant zealot. On 
the contrary, he bestowed due honours and patronage 
on all the sects then prevailing. He granted cave- 
dwellings to the Ajivikas, and inculcated the virtues of 
liberality and seemly behaviour towards the votaries 
of different creeds — Brahmanas, Sramanas, Nirgran- 
thas, etc. He believed that the followers of all sects 
aimed at “restraint of passions and purity of heart,” 
and, therefore, he desired that they should reside 
everywhere in his empire (R. E. VII ). 1 Above all, he 
exhorted his subjects to exercise self-control, be “bahuS- 
ruta,” i.e., have much information about the doctrines 
of different sects, and avoid disparaging any faith merely 
from attachment to one’s own, so that there may be a 
growth in mutual reverence and toleration (R. E. XII ). 2 
Truly, these are lofty sentiments, which may bring solace 
even to the modern distracted world. 

His Dhamma ' ’ 

Owing to this catholicity ASoka did not seek to 
impose his personal religion upon the people. Indeed, 
nowhere in his edicts does he mention the chief charac- 
teristics of Buddhism, to wit, the Four Noble Truths, the 
Eightfold Path, and the goal of Nibbana or Nirvana. The 

1 See, however, ArtbaWtra (Bk. II, chs. iv & xxxvi, Shama£a$- 
trfs Trans, 3rd ed., pp. 34, 161), where Kautilya appears to restrict 
the right of the pasandas to reside in all places. 

a See Appendix I for the English rendering of R. E. XII. 
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“Dhamma”, which he presents to the world is, so to say, 
the essence or sara of all religions. He prescribes a 
code of conduct with a view to making life happier 
and purer. He laid great stress on obedience 
(sudrusa) and respect ( apaciti ) for parents, preceptors, 
and elders. Liberality ( ddnam ) and proper treatment 
( sampratipati ) of Brahmanas, Sramanas, relations, 
friends, the aged, and the distressed, were highly com- 
mended. Sometimes (P. E. 11, R. E. Vll) ASoka 
defines the “Dhariima” as comprising charity {dam :), 
compassion ( daya ), truthfulness {sace or satyam), purity 
( socaye or saucam), saintliness ( sadhuta ), self-control 
( samyama ), gratitude ( katamnata or kritajnata ), stead- 
fastness ( dadhabhatitd or dridhabbaktiia) and so on. 
Negatively, it is freedom from sin {papath ), which is 
the outcome of kodhe — krodhah (anger), nittuliye or 
naisthiiryam (cruelty), manam (pride), and Isyd — Irsa 
(jealousy), etc. (P. E. 111). These ate points common 
to all religions, and so ASoka can hardly be accused 
of utilising his vast resources as sovereign in the in- 
terests of any particular creed. To him, therefore, goes 
the credit of first conceiving the idea of a universal 
religion, synonymous with Duty in its broadest sense. 1 

Peculiarities 

ASoka did not, however, give to all the current 
religious practices and beliefs the stamp of his recogni- 
tion. In pursuance of the principle of non-injury 
to sentient beings ( anarambho prananam, avihisa 
bhutanam), he did not hesitate to suppress entirely the 
performance of sacrifices accompanied with the slaughter 
of animals (R. E. I). This may have meant a real hard- 
ship to some of his people, who believed in their efficacy, 

1 ASoka was thus much ahead of his times afld the “Dhamma” 
may be regarded as the precursor of some modern reformist move- 
ments. See also Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Atoka , pp. 60-76, 
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but ASoka was not prepared to make any compromise 
on this cardinal doctrine. He also condemned certain 
ceremonies as trivial, vulgar, and worthless (R. E. IX). 
Mostly they were performed by womenfolk on occa- 
sions of births, deaths, marriages, journeys, etc. Accord- 
ing to ASoka, true ceremonial ( Dhamma-mangala ) 
consisted of proper conduct in all relations of life. 
Similarly, he tried to change the popular idea of gifts 
and conquests. He declares that there is no such gift 
as Dhamma-d&na , which consists of “proper treatment 
of slaves and servants, obedience to mother and father, 
liberality to friends, companions, relations, Brahmana 
and Sramana ascetics, and abstention from slaughter 
of living creatures for sacrifice” (R. E. XI). 

Measures for its 'Promotion 

Asoka propagated the “Dhamma” with the zeal and 
earnestness of a missionary, and he claims in Minor Rock 
Edict I that as a result of his strenuous exertions for 
a year, indeed for more than a year , 1 “human beings 
who were unmixed were caused to be mixed with gods 
throughout Jambudvlpa .” 2 He achieved this ex- 
traordinary success on account of his well-planned 
measures. He exhibited “spectacles” of celestial chariots 
( yimana ), luminous balls of fire ( agi-khamdhdni ), and 
elephants (hasti-dasana), representing the kinds of 
bliss, which the virtuous enjoyed in heaven. He 
believed that these shows would attract people to 
the path of righteousness. He himself gave up plea- 

1 Asoka, however, informs us that “for more than two years 
and a half that he had been a lay-disciple (updsaka), he did not 
exert himself well” (M.R.E. I). 

2 cf. Imina cu kalena amisa samand munisa JambudJpasi misd 
devehi. The exact interpretation of /this passage is beset with 
difficulties. Wnt it seems to record is that ASoka’s efforts 
bore fruit, and *ople, who had no gods or were not devoted to 
religion, became religiously-inclined. 
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sure-tours (yihara ydtras), consisting of hunting and 
other diversions, and substituted for them “ Dhammaja 
tras” to foster Dhamma and a spirit of liberality in’ 
the country by his precept and personal example (R. fl. 
VIII). With the same object in view, as Asoka tells 
us in P. E. VII, he “set up Dhammastambhas, appointed 
Dhamma-Mahamatasor Dhamma-Mahamatras, and made 
Dhamma-savanas or Dhamma-6ravanas,” The appoint- 
ment of Dhamma-Mahamatras was an important step, 
for they were expected to look after both the material 
and the spiritual needs of the people. 

Humanitarian Work 

Asoka embarked on a programme of benevolent 
activities to relieve the distress of man and beast. We 
have already referred to his prohibition of sacrificial 
slaughter, and R. E. I further says that he gradually 
eliminated the non-vegetarian items from the royal 
menu. All Samajas, involving meat-eating, dancing, 
music, etc., were strictly stopped. Similarly, P. E. V. 
mentions certain regulations which he prescribed in 
order to restrict the killing and mutilation of animals. 
He gave largess to ascetics, the poor, and the oppress- 
ed; and he employed superior officers ( Mukhas ) for 
supervising his charities as well as those of his queens 
and the princes. According to R. E. II, ASoka instituted 
“medical treatment” of two kinds — one for human beings 
and the other for the lower creation — in his dominions 
and in those of his frontier neighbours in the South, the 
Colas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, the Keralaputras, 
up to Tamraparni (Ceylon); and also in the kingdoms of 
the Hellenic rulers (R. E. XIII), Amtiyoka or Antiochos 
II Theos of Syria (261-46 B.C.), Turamaya or Ptolemy II 
Philadelphos of Egypt (285-47 B. C.),| Amtekina or 
Antigonos Gonatos of Macedonia (278-Jg) B.C.), Maga 
or Magas of Cyrene (300-25 8 B. C.), Alikasudaro or Alex- 
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ander of Epirus (272-58 B.C.). 1 Wells at every half Kos 
(—one mile roughly) and rest-houses were constructed; 
medicinal herbs and roots, wherever they did not exist, 
were imported and planted. Banyan trees and mango 
groves were also planted for the enjoyment of man and 
beast (paribhogdya paSumanusdnam). He thus worked un- 
ceasingly for the welfare and happiness of the entire 
animate world, and his love and sympathy knew no 
bounds or barriers. He never wanted the Greeks to 
give up their gods “at the bidding of an alien,” as 
supposed by Dr. Rhys Davids, but ASoka certainly felt 
it his duty to send his message of peace and good-will 
through envoys or dtitas, who were also instructed 
to undertake philanthropic work on his behalf, so that 
the Emperor may obtain release from the debt he owed 
to creatures {bhutanam anamnam gaccheyarii). 

The Third Buddhist Council 

One of the notable events, which took place in the 
17th year of ASoka’s coronation, was the convocation of 
the third Buddhist council 2 to resolve the differences be- 
tween the various sects of Buddhism. It met at Patali- 
putra under the presidentship of Moggaliputta Tissa 
(Upagupta, according to Northern texts), and after nine 
months’ deliberations the issues were decided in favour of 
the Sthaviras. At the conclusion of the council, the Presi- 
•dent organised and dispatched evangelical missions to 
distant lands. For instance, Majjhantika went to Kash- 
mir and Gandhara, Majjhima led the party to the Hima- 
laya country, Mahadeva was deputed to Mahisamandala 

1 Alikasudaro does not appear to be identical with Alexander 
of Corinth (252-244 B.C.), as suggested by Bloch. The reference 
to the five Hellenic rulers is very important for settling problems 
of chronology, Asokan as well as general. 

2 The first council was called by Mahakasyapa at Rajagriha, 
and the second at VaiSali to check some unorthodox tendencies in 
the Licchavi territory. 
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(Mysore), Sona and Uttara to Suvarnabhumi (Burma), 
Mahadharmaraksita and Maharaksita were sent to 
Maharastra and the Yavana country respectively, 
and Atoka’s son Mahendra , 1 who had become a monk, 
was sent along with others to Lanka (Ceylon). Subse- 
quently the Emperor’s daughter, Samghamitra, is said 
to have taken there a branch of the sacred Bodhi Tree. 
The propagation and promotion of Buddhism in Ato- 
ka’s time must have largely been due to the zeal and 
perseverance of these indefatigable missionaries. 

Extent of Empire 

It is well known that Kalinga was the only con- 
quest of Atoka. But he had inherited an enormous 
empire from his predecessors, and its limits may be 
fixed with tolerable accuracy. On the north-west, it 
certainly extended to the Hindukush, for there is every 
reason to believe that he retained the four satrapies of 
Aria (Herat), Arachosia (Kandahar), Gedrosia (Balu- 
chistan), and Paropanisadas (Kabul valley), which were 
ceded to his grand-father by Selcukos Nikator. That 
Southern Afghanistan and the frontier regions continued 
to form part of Atoka’s vast realm is clear from the find- 
spots of his rock-edicts in Shahbazgarhi (Peshawar dis- 
trict) and Mansehra (Hazara district), as also from the 
evidence of Yuan Chwang who refers to the existence, 
of Atokan Stupas in Kafiristan (Kapisa) and Jalalabad. 

Further, the inclusion of Kashmir is deposed by 
the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, and by Kalhana’s 
R djatarangim. It may be interesting to add here that 
the foundation of Srlnagara is ascribed to Atoka, who 
is also credited with having built numerous Stupas 
and Caitjas in the valley. 

1 According to Yuan Chwang and Buddhist works in Sanskrit, 
Mahendra was ASoka’s brother. 
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The inscriptions of ASoka at Girnar and Sopara 
(Thana district) definitively point to his jurisdiction over 
Saurastra and the south-western regions. Besides, we 
also know from the Junagadh rock inscription of 
Rudradaman that Yavanaraja Tusaspa 1 was Anoka’s 
Viceroy in Saurastra. 

In the north, Anoka’s authority extended up to the 
Himalaya mountains. This is apparent from his edicts, 
which have been found at Kalsi (Dchradun district), 
Rummindei and Nigliva (Nepalese Tarai). Tradition 
also attributes to ASoka the foundation of Lalitapatart 
in Nepal, where he went with his daughter Carumatl 
and her husband Devapala Ksatriya. 

Eastwards, Bengal was comprised within his 
empire. Yuan Chwang noticed several Asokan Stupas 
in the different parts of Bengal, and according to legends 
ASoka went as far as Tamralipti (Tamluk) to see his 
son and daughter off to Ceylon . 2 Kalinga, which was 
the only conquest of the Emperor, was, of course, 
included. Here he got two edicts inscribed — one at 
Dhauli (Puri district) and the other at Jaugada (Ganjam 
district). 

Towards the south, Asoka’s rock inscriptions have 
been discovered in Maski and Iragudi in the Nizam’s 
dominions, and Chitaldroog district in Mysore. Beyond 
this, there were the independent kingdoms of the 
•Colas, the Pandyas, the Satiyaputras, and the Kerala- 
putras (R. E. if). 

R. E. V and XIII mention certain subject peoples, 
that lived in the outlying provinces. They were the 
Yonas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Rastika-Petenikas, Bho- 

1 Ep. Ind., VIII, p. 46. Tusaspa sounds an Iranian name, al- 
though he has been called a Yavana. 

2 The inclusion of Bengal in the Mauryan Empire further 
receives some confirmation from the Mahasthan (Bogra district) 
Pillar Inscription, engraved in Brahmi characters of the Mauryan 
period (see Ep. Ind., XXI, April, 1931, pp. 83 f). 
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jas, Nabhaka-Nabhapamtis, Andhras and Parimdas or 
Paladas. 1 

Lastly, the edicts contain references to some of the 
towns 6f the empire, viz,, Bodhgaya, Taksasila (Taxila), 
Tosali, Samapa, Ujjayini, Suvarnagiri (Songir or Kana- 
kagiri), Isila, Kau6ambi, Pataliputra. 

All these evidences indicate that the empire ex- 
tended from the Hindu-Kush in the north-west to 
Bengal in the east; and from the foot of the mountains 
in the north to the Chitaldroog district in the south. 
It also comprised the two extremities of Kalinga and 
Saurastra. Indeed, it was of such imposing dimen- 
sions that ASoka was fully justified in saying “mahalake 
hi vijitam”, i.e., “vast is my empire” (R. E. XIV). 2 
No king in ancient India was ever master of such exten- 
sive territories. 

Administration 

The administrative system remained more or less 
the same as in the time of Candragupta Maurya. It 
was an absolute benevolent monarchy, and Asoka 
laid special stress upon the paternal principle of govern- 
ment. In the second Kalinga Edict he says: “All 
men are my children, and just as I desire for my children 
that they may enjoy every kind of prosperity and happi- 
ness both in this world and in the next, so also do I 
desire the same for all men.” As before, there was a 
council of Ministers ( Parisad) to advise and help the 
Emperor in the business of the state (R. E. Ill and VI). 
He continued also the system of Provincial Adminis- 
tration. The important provinces were each under a 

1 Rapson takes them to be “border peoples” to the north- 
west and to the south “beyond the king’s dominions” but “coming 
within his sphere of influence” {Cam. Hist. I fid., Vol. I, p. 
5M). 

2 In R.E. V, A$oka calls his Empire “ Sava pu{tha)viyam .” 
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prince of the blood royal {Kumar a). We learn from the 
edicts that TaksaSila (Taxila), Ujjayini, Tosali (Dhauli), 
and Suvarnagiri (Songir) were such scats of viceroyalty 
during Anoka’s reign. Sometimes, however, trusted 
feudatory chiefs were appointed to the exalted viceregal 
offices, as is proved by the case of Raja Tu§aspa, the 
Yavana, who had his capital at Girnar. Presumably, 
the Viceroys had their own ministers (. Amaiyas ). At 
any rate, it was against the latter that the people of 
Taxila revolted in the time of Bindusara. The 
minor provinces were under governors, perhaps the 
Rajukas of the edicts, whereas the Prdddikas probably 
corresponded to modern divisional commissioners. 
The departmental chiefs were known by the generic 
term Mukhas (P.E. VII) or Mabdmatas , i.e., Mahamatras — 
the particular department being indicated by the prefix. 
For instance, the Mahamatras in charge of harems, cities, 
and frontier administration were respectively called 
Stryadhjaksa-Mahamdtras , Nagaravyavabaraka-Mabamatras , 
and Anta-Mahdmdtras . The officers of the civil service 
were called Purusas, and they were of high, low or 
middle rank. The subordinate officials in general were 
designated Yuktas. 

Reforms 

ASoka introduced a number of administrative 
innovations for good governance. He created the new 
office of Dbamma-Mabamdtas for the temporal and 
spiritual weal of his subjects. They were to look after 
the interests of the different religious groups and the 
distribution of charities, and also to mitigate the 
rigours of justice by securing reduction in penalties or 
release from imprisonment on the ground of age or 
numerous progeny, and by preventing any undue harass- 
ment (R.E.V). 

Further, ASoka ordered his officers from the R djukas 
and PradeJikas down to the Yuktas to go on quin- 
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quennial or sometimes triennial tours {anus amy ana ) , 
so that they may come into direct touch with 

? eople in the countryside (R.E. Ill and K.R.E.I). 

'hirdly, he allowed the Vativedakas (Reporters) to in- 
form him about urgent public matters at all times 
wherever he may be (R.E. VI ). 1 Fourthly, ASoka 
granted to the R ajukas, “set over many hundred thou- 
sands of people”, independence in the award of honours 
(abhihdle) and punishments (< datnde ) in order that they 
might discharge their duties confidently and fearlessly. 
They were, however, expected to maintain uniformity in 
penalties {damda-samata) as well as in judicial procedure 
(i vyavahara-samata ) (P.E. IV). Lastly, the Emperor 

released prisoners on the anniversary of his coronation 
(P.E. V), and gave three days’ respite to those sentenced 
to death (P.E. IV). 

Society 

We get some glimpses of society as constituted in 
Anoka’s time. It comprised religious orders like the 
Brahmanas, Sramanas, and other Pasandas, among 
which the Ajlvikas and the Nirgranthas (Jains) were 
the most prominent. These monks and ascetics spread 
the truth as they conceived it, and promoted the 
cause of learning by instruction and discussion. Be- 
sides, there were the householders (. grihasthas ), and 
curiously the edicts mention all the four divisions, viz., 
Brahmanas; soldiers and their chiefs ( bhatamaya ), corres- 
ponding to Ksatriyas; Ibhyas or Vaisyas (R.E.V); and 
slaves and servants {dasabhataka), i.e., Sudras. The 
people were wont to perform many ceremonies to bring 

1 The Pativedakas were allowed by ASoka to report on state 
matters at all times and places whether he was eating ( bhumjamana - 
sa), or in the harem ( orodhanamhi ), or in the ante-chamber ( gabba - 
garamhi ), or in the royal ranch (vacamhi), or on horse-back (i viriitamhi • 
religious study?), or in the pleasure gardens ( uyantsu ). 
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them good luck, and they believed in the hereafter 
( paraloka or svargd). Meat-eating must have undoubtedly 
been a common feature of society, as appears from the 
comprehensive regulations laid down by ASoka for 
preventing slaughter of animals (P.E. V). The “upper 
ten” perhaps practised polygamy, if the case of ASoka 
himself furnishes any analogy. The references to 
harems ( avarodham ) in R.E. V would show that the 
segregation and restrictions upon the freedom of 
women-folk were then not unknown. 

Monuments 

ASoka’s claim to the remembrance of posterity rests 
not merely on his victories of “Dharhma”, but also on 
his achievements in the domain of art and architecture. 
Tradition credits him with the foundation of two cities, 
Srinagara in Kashmir and Lalitapatan in Nepal. He 
also made, as noted by Fa-hian, considerable additions 
to the grandeur of his palace and the metropolis. He 
built a large number of Stupas throughout his far-flung 
empire to enshrine the corporeal relics of the Buddha. 1 
Besides, ASoka undertook the construction of Viharas 
or monasteries and cave-dwellings for the residence of 
monks. Unfortunately, however, the extant evidence 
of his building activities is very scanty. Far more 
important than the above are his monoliths, which 
are huge tapering shafts of Chunar sandstone, weighing 
about fifty tons, with an average height of 40 to 50 
feet. They are surmounted by what is known as the 
Persepolitan Bell-capital, but what, in the opinion 
of Ha veil, is an inverted lotus. Other parts of these 

1 After the cremation of the Buddha’s remains his ashes were 
shared by eight claimants, who each raised a Stupa over them. 
These were opened by ASoka, and, as the legend goes, he re-dis- 
tributed the relics among 84,000 Stupas , which he himself built 
for the purpose. 
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columns are the necking, the abacus adorned with 
figures, and the sculpture in the round representing 
any of the following animals: the lion, the bull, the 
elephant, or the horse. The treatment of these 
crowning pieces is so naturalistic, exquisite, and 
spirited that some scholars have stoutly maintained 
that it was inspired by foreign art, either Greek or 
Persian. The excellence of these sculptures, if compared 
with the earlier crude pieces like the Parkham statue, is 
no doubt an enigma, and it cannot be satisfactorily 
explained unless we assume alien influences, or that 
there was a sudden artistic outburst in India. Another 
remarkable feature of the pillars is the fine polish of 
their surface, which misled some observers even into 
the belief that they were metallic. Curiously enough, 
this sort of polish is not to be found in later monuments, 
as if the art of imparting it was lost after the time of 
ASoka. On the whole, as Vincent Smith rightly 
remarks, “their fabrication, conveyance, and erection 
bear eloquent testimony to the skill and resource of 
the stone-cutters and engineers of the Maurya age .” 1 

Edicts 

The inscriptions of ASoka 2 are a unique collection 
of documents. They give us insight into his inner 
feelings and ideals, and transmit across the centuries 
almost the very words of the great Emperor. These 
edicts, “rugged, uncouth, involved, full of repetitions” 
(Rhys Davids), may be divided into several classes as 
follows : 

1 Atoka, jrd ed., pp. 120-21. 

a In the Edicts AS oka uniformly calls himself Devanam-piya 
Piyadasi Raja. It is only in the Maski version of M.R.E.I. that the 
name ASoka occurs. Other records, in which it is mentioned, 
are the Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman dated year 72=150 
A.D. (Ep. Ind. VIII, pp. 36-49), and the Sarnath inscription of 
Kumaradevi (Ibid., IX, pp. 3x9-28). 
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(/') The two Minor Rock Edicts : No. II appears 
at Siddapur, Jatiriga Rameshwar, Brahmagin — all 
in the Chitaldroog district (Mysore). No. I is 
found at the above-mentioned places, and also at 
Rupnath (Jubbulpur district), Sahasram in Arrah 
district, Bairat, near Jaipur; and Maski, Gavimath, 
Palkigundu, iragudi in the Nizam’s dominions. 

(Ji) The Bhabru Edict. 

(iii) The Fourteen Rock Edicts, discovered at 
Shahbazgarhl (Peshawar district) and Manschra 
(Hazara district); Girnar, near Junagadh; Sopara 
(Thana district); Kalsi (Dehra-Dun district); 
Dhauli (Puri district); Jaugada (Ganjam district); 
Iragudi (Nizam’s State). 

(Jv) The two Kalinga Separate Edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada in lieu of R.E. XI, XII, XIII. 

(p) The three Cave Inscriptions at Barabar. 

(pf) The Seven Pillar Edicts, viz., Topra-Delhi; 
Meerut-Delhi; KauSambi- Allahabad; Rampurwa, 
Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandangarh (the last 
three being in Champaran district, Bihar). 

(w7) The two Tarai Edicts at Rummindei and Nigll- 
va. 

{viii) The Minor Pillar Edicts at Sanchl, Kau§ambl — 
Allahabad and Sarnath. 

Excepting those at Shahbazgarhl and Mansehra, 
which are inscribed in the KharosthI script running, like 
Arabic, frem right to left, the rest are all engraved in 
the Brahml lipi , which is the parent of modern Indian 
alphabets and is written from left to right 

Estimate of Afoka 

Asoka is undoubtedly one of the most striking 
personalities of the ancient world. He has often been 
likened to such great figures of history as Cons- 
tantine, Marcus Aurelius, Akbar, Omar Khalif and 
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others. The comparisons are, however, not alto- 
gether apposite. ASoka was flowing with the milk 
of human kindness, and his love and sympathy 
embraced the whole of animate creation. He 
had a high sense of duty, which urged him to scorn 
delights incidental to his position, and live laborious 
days. He was ready to transact state business at all 
hours and places, and he directed all his resources and 
energies to the alleviation of the sufferings of humanity 
and the dissemination of the "Dhamma”, as he under- 
stood it. Indeed, the welfare and happiness of his 
subjects in particular and men and beings in general 
was such a dominating passion of his life that he 
could never feel satisfied with his exertions or 
despatch of work. During his momentous reign. 
Art received a tremendous impetus, and Pali or 
Magadhl, in which dialect the edicts are couched, 
became almost the lingua franca of India. 1 But its 
political greatness suffered a severe setback. After 
the conquest of Kalinga, he suddenly brought the 
steam-roller of Maury an aggression to a halt, and thus 
arrested the expansion of Magadha by his policy of 
“Dhammavijaya.” The military ardour of the people 
having cooled down, the country fell an easy prey to the 
onslaughts of the Indo-Bactrian invaders, who not 
long after descended into the plains of India. 

Section B 

Atoka's Successors 

Asoka died about 232 B.C. after a long reign of 
forty years. 2 When the sceptre dropped from his 

1 If it be permissible to coin an expression, it may be called 
lingua Indica. 

2 Vincent Smith notes that, according to a Tibetan tradition, 
ASoka passed away at Taxila (The Oxford History of India, p. 116). 
The story, however, lacks corroboration. 
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mighty hands, the fortunes of the Maurya dynasty 
began to suffer decline. Traditions regarding his 
successors are discrepant, but one thing seems to be 
certain, that none of them rose to the stature of ASoka. 
Of his sons, Tlvara alone is named in the edicts, and 
perhaps he predeceased his father as he is not heard of 
subsequently. Another, Jalauka, who was a Saiva, 
appears from the Rajatarariginl to have become inde- 
pendent in Kashmir after Anoka’s death. The third, 
Kunala (SuyaSas ?), ruled for eight years accoreling 
to the Vayu Parana, but in the Southern works he is 
passed over as a blind man. Thus our information 
about the sons of ASoka is extremely vague. The 
Ahkdvaddna, on the other hand, would have us believe 
that on account of his lavish benefactions to the Samgha 
Asoka was compelled by the ministers to abdicate in 
favour of his grandson Samprati (son of the blinded 
Kunala 1 ). Legends aver that Sampadi or Samprati was a 
great patron of Jainism who had his seat of government 
at Ujjain. The Vdyu and the Matsya Purdnas , however, 
testify that he was preceded by another grandson of 
ASoka, named DaSaratha. That the latter was an his- 
torical reality is also proved by the Nagarjuni cave ins- 
criptions, which record his dedications to the Ajivikas. 
Vincent Smith tries to reconcile this divergent testi- 
mony by suggesting that after Asoka there was a par- 
tition of the empire — DaSaratha getting the eastern 
part and Samprati the western. 2 But this view is not 
borne out by the evidence available, for in some Jain ver- 
sions Samprati is described as the sovereign of all 
India, having his court at Pataliputra and not at Ujjain. 
What, therefore, appears to us a fact is that both Da£a- 
ratha and Samprati had an historical existence, and that 

1 It is said that Kunala, so called because of the beauty of his 
eyes, was blinded as a result of the jealousy and machinations of his 
step-mother, Tisyaraksita. 

8 E.H.I., 4th ed., p. 203. 
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the former came before the latter. The successors of 
Samprati were mere nonentities , 1 and during their time 
the Maurya power steadily waned until Brihadratha met 
with a tragic end at the hands of his own commander- 
in-chief, Pusyamitra Sunga. 

Causes of the down-fall of the Maurjas 

When one stands by the grave of the Mauryan rule, 
it is inevitable to enquire what were the causes which led 
to its dismemberment so soon after Asoka. Mahamaho- 
padhyaya H. P. Sastri 2 thought that it was entirely due 
to the reaction of the Brahmans against the policy of 
ASoka, who had alienated them by his prohibition 
of sacrifices, appointment of Dhamma-mahamatas to 
supervise morals, and his introduction of uniformity 
of judicial procedure and punishment, which they 
regarded with special aversion inasmuch as they con- 
sidered it a calculated infringement of their privi- 
leged position or of the immunities they had hitherto 
enjoyed. These measures may have to some extent 
contributed to Brahmanic dissatisfaction, and it is 
significant that the last Maurya ruler was assassinated 
by a Brahman general, but there were other causes also 
at work. The successors of ASoka were weaklings, 
and there were perhaps fissiparous tendencies in 
the provinces, for we know that Jalauka (R ajataran- 
gint) and Virasena (Taranatha) became independent in 
Kashmir and Gandhara respectively after ASoka had 
passed away. The officers, who were placed in 
charge of outlying territories, also took full advantage 
of the weakness of the central government and gave 
loose rein to their rapacity. There was no ASoka to 
check their oppression sternly, and thus discontent 
grew apace among the people. The vitality of the 

1 Vide Appendix II. 

2 J.A.S.B., 1910, pp. 259 f. 
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empire was gone and when the storm burst, it was 
soon overwhelmed . 1 

APPENDIX i 

TRANSLATION OF R.E. XII- TOLERATION EDICT 

“His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the king is 
honouring all sects, both asceiics, and house-holders; by 
gifts and offerings of various kinds is he honouring 
them. But His Sacred Majesty does not value such 
gifts or honours as that how should there be a growth of 
the essential elements of all religious sects. The growth 
of this genuine matter, is, however, of many kinds. 
But the root of it is restraint of speech , that is, that 
there should not be honour of one’s own sect and 
condemnation of others’ sects without any ground. Such 
slighting should be for specified grounds only. On the 
other hand, the sects of others should be honoured for this 
ground and that. Thus doing, one helps his own 
sect to grow, and benefits the sects of others, too. 
Doing otherwise, one hurts his own sect and injures 
the sects of others. For whosoever honours his own 
sect and condemns the sects of others wholly from 
devotion to his own sect, i.e., the thought, “How I 
may glorify my own sect”, — one acting thus injures 
more gravely his own sect on the contrary. Hence 
concord alone is commendable, in this sense that all should 
Jisten and be willing to listen to the doctrines professed 
by others. This, is, in fact, the desire of His Sacred 
Majesty, viz., that all sects should be possessed of wide 
learning and good doctrines. And those who are content 
in their respective faiths, should all be told that His 
Sacred Majesty does not value so much gift or external 
honour as that there should be the growth of the essential 
elements, and breadth, of all sects ” 2 

1 See also Dr. Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind 4th ed., pp. 
293-505. 

2 See Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Atoka, pp. 158-60, 232. 
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APPENDIX II 

GENEALOGICAL TABLE OF THE MAURYAS 

Candragupta Maurya (circ i 321-297 B.C.) 
Bindusara (297-272 B.C.) 


Suslma A^oka (272-232 B.C.) Tissa Other sons 

or Sumatia 

(ASoka’s wives-VidiSa Devi, 

Padmavati, Asandimitra, 

Karuvakl, Tisyaraksita) 


Kunala or Jalauka Tlvara 

SuyaSas ? 

(232-224 B.C.) 


DaSaratha (Bandhupalita ?) Samprati (Indrapalita ?) 

(224-216 B.C ) (216-207 B.C.) 

(SaliSuka or Brihaspati ?) 

(Some Purdnas assign him a reign 
of 1 3 years, but others ignore 
him altogether. Perhaps his 
reign was very brief and we 
may well suppose that it lasted 
a year or two only, i.e., 207-206 
B.C. ?) 

Devavarman or SomaSarman (circa 206-199 B.C.). 
Satadhanus or Satadhanvan (circa 1 99-1 91 B.C.) 

Brihadratha (circa 191-184 B.C.), 
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I. THE BRAHMAN RULERS 
Section A 
THE SUrtGAS 

Subversion of the Maurya Dynasty 

According to the Pur anas, the Maurya dynasty was 
subverted about 184 B.C. by Pusyamitra Sunga, who 
then usurped the throne. 1 The circumstances of Bri- 
hadratha’s assassination are mentioned in the Harsa- 
carita , which informs us that, while reviewing the army, 
he was killed by his commander-in-chief. 2 Probably 
Brihadratha was a very weak ruler (jorajnd durbalam ) 
and Pusyamitra had the full support of the forces, other- 
wise he could not have struck down his master on the 
parade ground itself. 

Who were the S ungas ? 

The Sungas, appear to have been Brahmans. The 
celebrated grammarian, Panini, connects them with the 
Bharadvaja family, and in the JLivaldyana Srautasiitra 
the Sungas are known as teachers. 3 Further, Taranatha 

1 cf. I 

2 cf. Harsacarita : 

faTT <|<srfrpT: ^TfWT II (see also He. C.T., p. 

193; He., vi, p. 199, Bombay ed., 1925). 

3 XII, 13,5; cf. VTSm: fcTT: see also Political 
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represents Pusyamitra as a Brahman, the family priest 
( purohita ) of a certain monarch; and at one place he ex- 
pressly calls him a “Brahman king.” 1 There was nothing 
incongruous in the meek and contemplative Brahmans 
changing the Sastras for the Sastras , for they are permit- 
ted to adopt the arms in times of necessity (cf. Manu, 
VIII, 348). 2 Besides the well-known epic instances of 
Drona and Asvatthama, we have the testimony of 
Greek writers that the Brahmans came forward to 
oppose Alexander when he was in the lower Indus 
valley. During the first quarter of the second century 
B.C. India was similarly threatened with foreign in- 
vasions, and Pusyamitra arose to avert this danger. 3 

Events 

(a) War with Vidarbha : The first event of Pus- 
yamitra’s reign was his conflict with Vidarbha. Ac- 
cording to the Mdlavikagninritra, the kingdom had been 
newly established, and its ruler Yajnasena, who was 
related to the minister of the fallen Maurya, is describ- 
ed as a “natural enemy” of the Sungas. Perhaps the 
former had made himself independent in Vidarbha 
in the confusion following Brihadratha’s murder, and 

History of Ancient India , 4th ed., pp. 307-08. The Divyavadana , how- 
ever, erroneously represents Pusyamitra as a son of the Maurya 
Pusyadharma (xxix, p. 433). Some early works, on the other 
hand, connected the Sungas with the Baz'/nbikas of the Kasyapa 
gotra (Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., p. 307 & note). 

1 Trans. Schiefner, ch. xvi. 

2 See Ante. cf. also ^ vT ^ I 

c 

{Manus mriti, XII, ioo). 

8 Illustrating Panini’s rule about (VI, 2, 130), Patanjali 
mentions as the example par excellence. Should this 

not be taken to indicate that Patanjali was living under the rule of 
a Brahman ? 
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as soon as Pusyamitra felt his position secure on the 
throne he demanded the allegiance of Yajnasena. The 
course of the tussle is obscure, but it seems Agnimitra, 
who was Pusyamitra’s son and Viceroy at VidiSa, carried 
on hostilities with great vigour and consummate 
diplomacy. He won over to his side Yajnasena’s cousin, 
Madhavascna, and, at last, when the struggle ended, 
Vidarbha was apportioned between the two cousins. 

(b) The Yavana incursions : During the time of 
Pusyamitra, India was in the grips of serious Yavana 
inroads. The great grammarian Patanjali, who was 
a contemporary of Pusyamitra, as we shall show 
presently, alludes to their operations against Madhya- 
mika (Nagarl, near Chitor) and Saketa (Ayodhya), for 
he gives the following illustrations of the use of the 
imperfect tense to indicate events not seen by the speaker 
and yet recent enough to have been witnessed by 
him : Arunad Yovanah Sdketam (the Greek was besieg- 
ing Saketa); Arunad Yavano Madhydmikdm (the Greek 
was besieging Madhyamika ). 1 The GdrgJ-Samhitd also 
testifies that the “viciously valiant Greeks” reduced 
Mathura, the Pancala country (Gangetic Doab), and 
Saketa, and even reached Kusumadhvaja (Pataliputra). 
Similarly, the Mdlavikdgnimitra refers to the defeat of 
the Yavanas — perhaps their advance body — on the 
banks of the river Sindhu 2 by Vasumitra. We do 
not know exactly who was the Yavana general to attack 
India at this time. Some scholars identify him with 
Deme trios and others with Menander. According to 
Strabo, they were both great conquerors, and carried the 
Greek standards to distant lands. 

1 Mahdbhasja, 3.2.111 

2 Vincent Smith thinks that this river “now forms the boun- 
dary between Bundelkhand and the Rajputana States” ( E.H.I. , 
4th ed., p. 21 1). Its identification with the Indus, however, 
appears equally plausible (J.H.Q., 1925, ppr 214 f; see also 
Jcum. U.P. Hist. Soc., July, 1941, pp. 9-20). 
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(c) The Ahamedha sacrifice : The performance of 
the Ahamedha was one of the notable events of Pus- 
yamitra’s reign. It is referred to in the Malavikagnimi- 
tra , and by Patanjali. Indeed, the latter officiated as 
priest in this sacrifice, as would appear from the 
passage — “iha Pusyamitram yajayamah” (here we 
are sacrificing for Pusyamitra) — which Patanjali men- 
tions as an instance of the use of the present tense to 
denote an incomplete action. The Ayodhya inscrip- 
tion 1 further informs us that Pusyamitra performed not 
one but two horse-sacrifices. In the opinion of Jayasval, 
the second Ahamedha was celebrated because Pusyamitra . 
suffered a reverse at the hands of king Kharavela of 
Kalinga. We shall, however, show below that the 
contemporaneity of these two rulers is extremely doubt- 
ful. 

Extent of Kingdom 

Pusyamitra’s jurisdiction extended to Jalandhar 
and Sakala (Sialkot) in the Punjab, if we accept the 
testimony of the Tibetan historian, Taranatha, and the 
Divyavadana. The latter also indicates that Pataliputra 
continued to be the royal residence. Pusyamitra’s sway 
over Ayodhya is proved by an inscription found there , 2 
whereas according to the Mdlavikdgnimitra his dominions 
comprised VidiSa and the southern regions as far as 
the Narmada. Pusyamitra appears to have made virtu- 
ally a feudal division of his extensive territories, for 
one version of the Vayu Parana states : 

1 Ep. Ind., XX, (April, 1929), pp. 54-58. cf. qft^fWT 
T^rfTTFT I 

2 Ayodhya appears to have been a viceroyalty under Kohla- 
dhipa Dhana (deva or bhuti ?), whose coins are also known. He 
is described in the inscription as “ jjctrfasjW ”, i.e., the 
sixth son of Pujyatoitra. Some scholars, however, take the ex- 
pression to mean the sixth brother or descendant of Pusyamitra. 
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i.e., all the eight sons of Pusyamitra will rule simultane- 
ously. 1 

Pusyamitra' s Persecutions ? 

According to the Divyavadana , Pusyamitra was a 
persecutor of Buddhism and he is represented to have 
made the notorious declaration at Salcala setting a price 
of one hundred gold dinar as on the head of every 
Buddhist monk. 2 Taranatha also affirms that Pusyamitra 
was the ally of unbelievers and himself burnt monasteries 
and slew monks. Pusyamitra was no doubt a zealous 
champion of Brahmanism, but the Buddhist Stupas 
and railings erected at Bharhut (Nagod State) “during 
the sovereignty of the Suiigas” 3 would hardly corrobo- 
rate the literary evidence regarding his ebullitions of 
sectarian rancour. Of course, this conclusion will have 
to be modified, if the above expression is not taken to 
refer to the time of Pusyamitra. 

Pusyamitra s Successors 

Pusyamitra passed away in about 148 B. C. after a 
reign of 36 years. He was succeeded by his son, Agni- 
mitra, who as Viceroy at VidiSa had ample experience 
of the methods of government. Pie ruled for a brief 
period of eight years only, and was followed by Sujyes- 
tha or Jethamitra (Jyesthamitra) of the coins, perhaps 
•his brother. After him came Agnimitra’s son, Vasu- 
mitra. In his earlier days he defeated the Yavanas, 
who had tried to obstruct the progress of the sacrificial 

1 cf. also ^ I 

2 Divyavadana, ed. Cowell and Neil, pp. 433-34. 

cf. rft Jr smfsrrt STwrfir 1 

8 Cunningham, Stupa of Bharhut, plate XII, p. 128. cf. “Su- 
ganam raje. ...” Although no name is given, it is probable Pusya- 
mitra is intended. 
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horse let loose by his grandfather. The Sunga dynasty 
consisted of ten rulers, but history has not condescend- 
ed to record anything of note about the rest. One of 
them, the fifth named Odraka, or, as some think, the 
last but one called Bhagavata, was identical with 
king Kasiputra Bhagabhadra of the Besnagar pillar 
inscription. It was to his court that king Antialkidas 
(Amtalildta) of Taxila sent his ambassador Heliodorus 
(Heliodora), son of Dion (Diya), who calls himself a 
Bhagavata . 1 

Sunga Religion , Art, and Literature 

This piece of information from the Besnagar pillar 
inscription is important, for it proves that the Greeks 
were not only hurled back, but also that they thought it 
a wise policy to maintain friendly relations with the 
Sungas. We further learn that Hinduism was then not 
so narrow and parochial in outlook, as now, and that 
even foreigners could find a place within its roomy fold. 
The Bhagavata form of religion was then prevalent and 
was gaining new adherents. 

Art also received an impetus, as is clear from the 
railings of the Bharhut Stupa erected during the Sunga 
sovereignty. Besides, it is suggested that the ivory- 
workers of Vidisa were responsible for one of the 
exquisite gateways of Sanch! (Foucher). 

Literature must have flourished during the time of 
the Sungas. Patanjali, a native of Gonarda, wrote his 
Mahabhasya, the great commentary on Panini’s grammar; 
and perhaps there were other literary celebrities, but their 
names have not yet been rescued from the limbo of 
oblivion. 


1 J.R.AS., 1909, pp. 1053-56. 
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Section B 
THE KANVAS 

Date and Circumstances of their Rise 

It appears from the Purdnas that the Sunga dynasty 
lasted for 112 years, and we may, therefore, believe that 
the Kanvayanas or Kanvas, also Brahmans, seked 
power about 72 B. C. The above works and the 
Harsacarita testify that the first Kanva, Vasudeva, 
became ruler after successfully carrying out the plot to 
assassinate the “overlibidinous” Devabhuti. 1 

A Minor Family 

This dynasty comprised four kings only, and the 
total duration of their reigns is 45 years only. 2 They 
did not distinguish themselves in any manner whatever. 


1 cf. “In a frenzy of passion the over-libidinous Sunga was at 
the instance of his minister Vasudeva reft of his life by a daughter 
of Devabhuti’s slave woman disguised as his queen ” (He. C.T., 
p. 193). cf. Harsacarita (VI, p. 199, Bombay, 1925): 

I See also Pargiter, Dynasties of the 

Kali Age , p. 71. 

cf. Visnu Parana, IV, Ch. 24, 39, p. 352, Gita Press ed. 

3 crcfcnwr: 

ar wff wfterfa 1 

2 cf. Vayu Parana , , 

fIT: ^TWBTTT few. I ~ 
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APPENDIX I 
Genealogical Tables 
The $ ungas 


Serial 

No. 


Name of king 


Length of 
reign 


1. Pusyamitra 

2. Agnimitra 

3. Vasujyestha or Sujyestha 

4. Vasumitra 

5. Adraka or Odraka 

6. Pulindaka 

7. Ghosa 

8. Vajramitra 

9. Bhagavata 

10. Devabhuti or Devabhumi 


Total 


36 years 
8 „ 

7 

10 

2 

3 
3 

9 99 

3 2 


120 years 


— The Puranas say: “These ten Sunga kings will enjoy 
this earth full 112 years.” Curiously, however, the details of the 
length of their reigns amount to 120 years. 


APPENDIX II 


The Kanvas or Kanvayanas 


1. Vasudeva 

2. Bhumimitra 

3. Narayana 

4. Su£arman 


9 years 
. . 14 

. . 12 „ 

. . 10 „ 


Total 


45 years 
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Section C 

THE SATAVAHANAS 
Date of Their Rise 

The date of the rise of the Satavahanas has been a 
frequent source of controversy. Some scholars, rely- 
ing on the Pauranic ( Matsya ) testimony that the Andhras 
ruled for about four centuries and a half, assign the 
beginnings of their power to the last quarter of the 
third century B. C. Much stress should not, however, 
be laid on this date, for another tradition preserved 
in the Vayu Purdrta mentions 300 years only as the 
duration of their rule. Dr. Bhandarkar, on the other 
hand, believes that the Satavahana dynasty was founded 
about 72-73 B. C. In his opinion the statement of the 
Vurdnas that Simuka or Sisuka, the first Satavahana, 
“will obtain the earth after uprooting Susarman Kanva- 
yana and what was left of the Sunga power,” 1 proves 
that the “Sungabhritya” Kanvas ruled, like the Peshwas, 
simultaneously with their masters. But if this view 
is accepted, how are we to reconcile it with the other 
Pauranic reference that Vasudeva Kanva killed the 
last Sunga Devabhuti? The above passage, as Dr. 
Raychauahuri points out, simply signifies that Simuka 
destroyed even those chiefs of Sunga blood, who 
had survived the Kanva coup d’etat . 2 Hence the fall 
of the Kanvas was brought about by the Satavahanas 
in 29 B. C. (i.e., 72 B. C. — 45 years). This does not, 
of course, exclude the possibility that Simuka, who is 
said to have ruled for 23 years, ascended the throne 


1 cf. Vayu Parana : 

W I I 


8 Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., p.333, to which I owe a number 
of suggestions. 
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earlier — say some time about the middle of the first 
centuty B. C. 

Which Name to Apply — Andhra or Satavahana ? 

The Satavahanas are called Andhras in the Pur anas. 
The latter were an ancient people, occupying the Telugu 
country between the Godavari and the Krisna. They 
are mentioned in the Aitareja Brahmana as beyond the 
pale of Aryanism, and Megasthenes gives some details 
of their power and wealth . 1 In the edicts of ASoka 
they are included among the peoples within his 
sphere of influence. What happened to them after the 
decline of the Mauryan Empire is not known, but 
presumably they asserted their independence. Let us 
now examine the relation between the Satavahanas and 
the Andhras. The former uniformly call themselves 
Satavahana or Satakarni in their epigrapbic documents , 2 
and the name Andhra is conspicuous by its absence. 
Besides, their earliest inscriptions are found in Nana- 
ghat (Poona district) and Sanchl (Central India). This 
raises a strong suspicion that the Andhras and the 
Satavahanas did not belong to the same stock. Indeed, 
it appears that the Satavahanas started from the Deccan , 3 
and after a short time conquered Andhradesa. But 
when they lost their western and northern territories 
on account of the Saka and Abhira invasions, their 

1 According to Pliny, who probably quotes from the lndika 
of Megasthenes, the king of Kalihga maintained an army of 
60,000 foot soldiers, 1,000 horsemen, and 700 elephants. 

2 The name Salivahana is sometimes found in literature. 

8 The homeland of the Satavahanas is uncertain. Dr. V.S. 
Sukthankar suggests the Bellary district {Ann. Bhand. Inst., 1918- 
i 9 , p. 21), whereas Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri is in favour of “the 
territory immediately south of Madhyades'a (Pol. Hist. Anc. 
Ind., 4th ed., p. 542). MM.V.V. Mirashi, on the other hand, 
thinks that Berar or the region on both banks of the Wainganga 
was their home-province (J.N.S.I . , Vpl. II, p. 94). 
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power was limited to the regions of the Godavari and 
the Krisna, and then they became known as the 
Andhras. 

Origin of the Sdtavahanas 

The origin of the Satavahanas is obscure. Some 
scholars connect them with the Satiyaputas of ASokan 
edicts, and the Setai mentioned by Pliny. Others 
give fanciful derivations of the name . 1 Whatever 
the exact significance of the terms Satakarni or Satava- 
hana, the inscriptions of the dynasty suggest a Brahma- 
nical ancestry. For in the Nasik inscription Gautami- 
putra is described as “the unique Brahman (eka Bam- 
hana) in prowess equal to Rama (ParaSurama ).” 2 This 
obtains further confirmation from the fact that he is 
called “the destroyer of the pride and conceit of the 
Ksatriyas .” 3 The author of the inscription thus regard- 
ed Gautamiputra as a great Brahman, a veritable 
Parasurama . 4 

Rulers of the Dynasty 

Not much is known about Simuka, the founder 
of the line, except that he subverted the Kanvas and 
the remnants of the Sunga power. He was succeeded 
by his brother Kanha (Krisna), and a Nasik inscription 
informs us that during his reign an inhabitant of the 
place had a cave made there. This clearly indicates 
that Krisna’s authority was recognised in the Nasik 
region. The third king, Satakarni, son of Simuka, 
appears to have been a considerable figure. According 

1 See Kathasaritsagara, VI, 87 f; Jinaprabhasuri’s Tlrtbakalpa. 

*Ep. Ind ., VIII, pp. 60, 61, 1 . 7. 

8 Ibid., 1 . 5. cf. “Khatiyadapamanamadanasa.” 

4 See also K.P.Jayasval, J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVI, pts. Ill and 
IV, pp. 2^5-66. 
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to the Nanaghat inscription , 1 he made extensive con- 
quests and performed two Ahamedha sacrifices. If 
he is identical with Satakarni mentioned in an inscrip- 
tion on . the gateway of the Sanchi Stupa, we have 
got epigraphic proof that Central India was an early 
possession of the Satavahanas. Next, the similarity 
in the scripts of the Nanaghat and Hathlgumpha ins- 
criptions 2 shows that it was perhaps this Satakarni, 
whom Kharavela of Kalihga defied in the second year 
of his reign. The former’s wife was Nayanika or 
Naganika, daughter of the Maharathi Tranakayiro of 
the Angiya family, and she acted as regent during the 
minority of the princes Sakti-Sri and Veda-Sri. Then 
follows a period of darkness until the curtain is lifted 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni. No doubt, the Purdnas 
give a string of names, but unfortunately no coins or 
inscriptions have been discovered to corroborate them. 
One of these rulers, Hala, is credited with having com- 
posed a Prakrit anthology called Sattasai (, Saptafataka ). 
Towards the end of the first century A. D. the fortunes 
of the Satavahanas suffered an eclipse, as the Saka 
Ksatrapas wrested Maharastra from them. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni 

The conquerors did not, however, long enjoy the 
fruits of their victory, for the Dekkan was soon recovered 
by Gautamiputra Satakarni, whose exploits are detailed 
in a Nasik inscription of the queen-mother, Gautami 
BalaSri . 3 He is said to have crushed the pride and conceit 
of the Ksatriyas, and to have restored the observance 
of caste rules. He overthrew the Sakas, Yavanas, and 
the Pahlavas; destroyed theKsaharatas; and re-established 


1 Rep. Arch. Surv. West. Ind., V., pp. 60 f. 

*See R.D.Banerji, Mem. As. Soc. Beng., XI, No. j, pp. 131 f. 

* Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 59-62. 
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the glory of the Satavahana race. 1 The above claims 
obtain some confirmation from the names of the various 
countries that were under his domination; 2 they corres- 
pond roughly to modern Gujatat, Saurastra, Malwa, 
Berar, North Konkan, and the region around Poona 
and Nasik. That he deprived the Ksaharatas of their 
possessions is also apparent from the large Jogal- 
thambi (Nasik) hoard containing silver coins of Naha- 
pana and his other pieces restruck by Gautamtputra 
Satakarni He dedicated a cave at Pandu-lena, near 
Nasik, in the 18th year of his reign; and he issued 
another inscription in the 24th year, granting a field to 
certain ascetics. 3 The latter record proves that he ruled 
for at least 24 years. 


Vasisthiputra Sri Pulamavi 

Gautamiputra was succeeded by his son Vasisthi- 
putra Sri Pulamavi in about A.D. 1 30. He extended the 
Satavahana sway over AndhradeSa; and he has been 
rightly identified with Siropolemaiou , whom Ptolemy 
calls king of Baithan or Paithan (Pratisthana), which 
may have been the capital of the later Satavahanas. 
It is further believed that Pulamavi is the Satakarni, 
lord of Daksinapatha, mentioned in the Junagadh Rock 
inscription as having been twice defeated by Rudrada- 
,man. 4 We also learn that the rival’s mutual relation 
was “not remote.” Probably Pulamavi was the victor’s 



toot - 

fl 41 

2 Their names are as follows : Asika, Asaka, Mulaka, Suratha, 

Kukura, Aparanta, Anupa, Vidabha (Vidarbha), Akaravanti. 

3 Ep. Ind ., VIII, ncX j, pp. 73-74. 

4 Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 36-49. 

~ 
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son-in-law, if Rapson is correct in identifying him with 
Vasisthiputra Sri Satakarni, represented in a Kanheri 
(Thana district) inscription to have married the 
daughter of Mahaksatrapa Rudra (Rudradaman). But 
though the latter spared the Satavahana ruler, he annex- 
ed a good deal of his territories, as would appear from 
the list of countries, over which, according to the 
Junagadh inscription, the Saka Mahaksatrapa ruled. 
Sri Pulamavi died about 155 A. D. 

Yajna Sri Satakarni 

Yajna Sri Satakarni or Sri Yajna Satakarni was 
the last great monarch of the dynasty. He ruled from 
circa A. D. 165 to 195 — an inscription discovered at 
Chinna in the Krisna district being dated in the 27th 
year of his reign. This record as well as those found 
in Kanheri and Pandu-lena (Nasik), and the prove- 
nance of his coins, prove that his dominions extended 
east to west from the Bay of Bengal to the Arabian sea. 
Thus he regained much of the land, which the Sakas had 
conquered earlier; and presumably the pieces he issued 
in imitation of the Western Ksatrapa coinage were 
meant for circulation in these regions. Further, the 
maritime power and activity of Sri Yajna Satakarni 
are indicated by a coin having a two -masted ship with a 
fish and a conch and the legend ( Ra ) na Samasa sar (i) 
YaHa Satakanasa i.e., Kan a Samisa Siri Yana Satakanisa 
on the obverse and the Ujjaini symbol on the re- 
verse. 1 

Yajna Sri’s successors were mere nonentities. 
During their time the Satavahana power rapidly declin- 
ed, and it collapsed when the Abhlras seized Maha- 
rastra, and the Iksvakus and the Pallavas appropriated 
the eastern provinces. f 

1 J.N.S.I. > Vol. Ill, pt. I, June 1941, pp. 43-4J. 
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The Dekkati under the Satavahanas 

The political data that we gather from the inscrip- 
tions of the Satavahanas are disappointingly meagre, but, 
as shown by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, they yield us valu- 
able information regarding the social, religious, and 
economic conditions of the Dekkan during their sway . 1 

Society 

There were at least four classes of social divisions. 
The Mahabhojas, the Maharathis , and the Mabaser.d- 
patis, who controlled the rastras or districts, comprised 
the highest rank of society. The second class included 
officials like the Atnatyas , Mahdmatras , and the Bhanda- 
garikas-, such non-officials as the Naigama (merchant), 
Sdrthavaha (head of the traders), and the Sresthin 
(chief of the trade-guild). The third class consisted of 
the Vaidya (physician), Lekhaka (scribe), Suvarnahdra 
(goldsmith), Gandhika (perfumer), HalakJya (cultiva- 
tor), etc. The fourth class comprehended the Md/dkara 
(gardener), Vardbaki (carpenter), Ddsaka (fisherman), 
Tohavanija (blacksmith), etc.. The head of a family 
.( kula ) was called Kutumbin or Grihapati ; his position 
was certainly one of authority. 

Religion 

Both Brahmanism and Buddhism prospered under 
the tolerant rule of the Satavahanas. Pious donors 
excavated Caitya-grihas (temples) or caused caves to be 
made for the residence (layanas) of the Bhiksus, and 
also adequately provided for their maintenance by 
depositing money on interest with guilds. Brahmanism 

1 lad. Ant., XLVIII (1919), pp. 77 f. See also Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s article, “Dekkan of the Satavahana Period,” Ind. 
Ant., XLVII. (1918), pp. 149 f. 
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was showing signs of vigour. Asvamedha, Rajasuya, 
Aptoryama, and other sacrifices were performed by the 
Royalty, and Brahmans got decent Daksinas or fees. 
The worship of Siva and Krisna was popular, 1 and 
votaries of the different faiths lived in harmony. 
Sometimes they even gave grants to one another. 
Foreigners adopted either religion — Brahmanism or 
Buddhism — and were being assimilated into the Hindu 
society. Indeed, their names had become thoroughly 
Hinduised. Thus, in a Karle inscription two Yavanas 
are called Sihadaya (Simhadvaja) and Dharma respec- 
tively. Similarly, the Saka Usavadata is represented 
as a staunch Brahmanist. 

Economic Conditions 

Guilds ( Srenis ) were a normal feature of the age. 
We learn of such organisations of corn-dealers ( dham - 
nikas), potters, weavers ( kolika-nikdyas ), oil-pressers 
(tilapisaka), braziers ( kasakaras ), bamboo -workers 
(vamsakaras), etc. Besides bringing members of the 
same craft together, they served as banks, in which 
money ( aksaya nm) could be invested on interest. 
The currency consisted of Karsapanas , both silver and- 
copper, and gold Suvarnas. Each Suvarna was equivalent 
to 55 silver Kdrsapana pieces. 

Trade flourished; and ships from the West, laden ( 
with merchandise, visited the ports of Broach, Sopara, 
and Kalyan. The two important inland marts were 
Tagara and Paithan. Communications were generally 
good, and people freely went from one part of the Dek- 
kan to another on business. 

Literature 

The Satavahana kings were great patrons of Prakrit, 
1 The Njlnaghat inscription refers to other gods like Dharma, 
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which is used in all their documents. One of them, 
Hala, was even the author of a Prakrit anthology called 
the Sattasai ( Saptahtaka ). About the same time 
Gunadhya is said to have written his original Bribat- 
katha in Prakrit. Further, Mr. Allan points out that 
Sarvavarman produced the Katantra for die benefit of 
an Andhra king who was “ashamed of his ignorance 
of Sanskrit and found Panini too difficult.” 1 One need 
not unduly emphasise these traditions. It appears 
rather strange, however, that the Brahman Satavahanas 
neglected Sanskrit in favour of Prakrit literature. 

II. King Kharavela of Kalinga 
Chronological Position 

We do not know with certitude what happened to 
Kalinga after the death of Asoka. When darkness is 
dispelled, we see a colossus strutting on the political 
stage. The Hathigumpha inscription on the Udayagiri 
hills, near Bhuvanesvar (Puri), 2 describes the achieve- 
ments of Kharavela, the third ruler of the Ceta dynasty, 
till the 1 3th year of his reign, but being undated it 
• does not throw any definite light on his chro- 
nological setting. Some scholars think that in the 16th 
line the record contains a reference to the 165 th year of 
the Maurya era; others emphatically deny this interpreta- 
tion. Perhaps a clue to Kharavela’s date is furnished 
by the similarity in the scripts of the Nanaghat and 
Hathlgtfmpha inscriptions, and by the expression “ti- 
vasasata,” which, as Dr. Raychaudhuri has rightly 

India, and guardians of the four quarters — Yama, Varuna, Kubera, 
and Vasava. 

1 Cam. Sh. Hist. Ind., p. 61. 

8 Ep. Ind., XX, January, 1930, pp. 71 f; see also K. P. Jaya- 
sval, J. B. O. R. S., 1918 (IV), pp. 364 f; Ibid., 1927 (XIII), pp. 
221; Ibid., 1928 (XIV), pp. 1 jo f. 
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pointed out, is used in line 6 of the latter epigraph in the 
sense of 300 and not 103 years from the time of Nanda- 
raja, identified with Mahapadma. 1 It would thus 
appear that Kharavela flourished some time about the 
third quarter of the first century B.C. 

Events 

Having received training in writing, mathematics, 
law, and finance, necessary for a crown-prince, Kharavela 
ascended the throne in his 24th year. He spent the 
first year of his reign in completing certain works of 
public utility. In the second year he defied the might 
of Satakarni, and attacked the city of Musika. 2 The 
Rathikas and Bhojakas submitted to him in the fourth 
year, and in the fifth Kharavela extended a canal that 
had not been used for “ti-vasa-sata” since Nandaraja 
had brought it into the capital. The Kalinga monarch 
invaded Magadha twice — in the 8 th and 12th years of 
his reign. The people of Magadha were terrified, 
and Bahasatimitra, who is said to have been then ruling 
at Rajagriha, was compelled to sue for peace. Nothing 
is known about the latter, but his name as well as the 
location of his capital militates against identifying 
him with Pusyamitra. The successes of Kharavela 
overawed the Yavana general, whose name and identity 
are, however not quite clear. 3 The Pandyas were sub- 

l Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind.y 4th ed., pp. 314-15, 337-38, 345. Sf.e 
Ante for the date of Mahapadma. X 

2 In place of Mu?ikanagara, Dr. D.C. Sirkar reads Asikana- 
gara, city of the Asikas (— Rsikas of the Pur anas ), which he locates 
on the left bank of the Krisna (or Kanhabenna)— J.N.S.I., Vol. Ill, 
pt. I (June, 1941), p. 62. 

8 The reading D(i)mi(ta)or Dimita (Demetrios), proposed by 
the late Prof. R. D. Banerji and Dr. K. P. Jayasval, is by no means 
certain (cf. line 8, Hathlgumpha inscription, Ep. Ind., XX, pp. 
71 f). See also Tarn, The Greeks in Baetria and India, Appendix V, 
PP- 457-59- 
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dued in the 13 th year after which the inscription does 
not tell us more about the meteoric career of Kharavgla. 
He gave largess to the needy, and was himself a 
devout Jain. He excavated caves for Jain monks, 
and brought back from Magadha a celebrated image of 
the Jain Tirthamkara , carried away earlier by Nandaraja. 



CHAPTER XI 

I. THE EPOCH OF FOREIGN INVADERS 
Section A 


THE INDO-GREEKS 1 * * * 


Revolt of Parthia and Bactria 

About the middle of the third century B. C. there 
occurred in Central Asia two events, which were des- 
tined to have fat-reaching effects on the course of Indian 
history. These were the defections of Parthia and 
Bactria from the Seleucid empire. The revolt of the 
former province, comprising the inhospitable regions 
of Khurasan and the South-East Caspian coast, 
which had never adopted the Greek culture, was a 

Arsakes sort a P°P u ^ ar uprising headed by 

an enterprising chief named Arsakes. 
The dynasty he founded about 248 B.C. lasted nearly, 
five centuries. The rebellion of Bactria, on the other 
hand, was largely due to the ambitions of its own 
_ T governor Diodotus, who about the 

DiOdOtUS I & r j j • r 1 i * 

same time formed designs of break- 
ing away from the Seleucids. The land of Balkh, 
lying between the Hindu-Kush and the Oxus, was 
rich, fertile, and thickly populated; and it was 
regarded as an important out-post of Hellenism in the 
East. We do not know how far the disturbed condi- 


1 See W. W. Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India , (Cambridge, 

1938); H.G. Rawlinson, Bactria (London, 19x2); India and the 

Western World (Cambridge, 1916); Cam. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, Ch. 

xxii, pp. 540-62. 
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tion of the Syrian monarchy after the death of Antio- 
chos II Theos in 246 B. C. helped Diodotus in his 


Diodotus II 


undertakings, but his son, who had 
come to terms with his Parthian con- 


temporary, appears to have achieved full independence. 
Probably Diodotus II ruled from circa 245 to 230 B. C. 
He met a violent death at the hands of an adventurer 


Euthydemos 


from Magnesia (-under-Sipylos ?) 
named Euthydemos, who seized the 


throne for himself. He was, however, involved in a 


protracted struggle with Antiochos III ( circa 223-185 
B.C.), when the latter made determined efforts about 
212 B.C. to recover the lost provinces. After a long 
siege of Balkh the contending parties 
AnSofm concluded peace mainly through the 
good offices of a certain Teleas. The 
Seleucid monarch recognised the independence of 
Bactria, and as a mark of friendship gave the hand of 
his daughter to Demetrios, 1 son of Euthydemos, with 
whose diplomacy and dignified bearing during the 
course of the peace negotiations he was greatly impress- 
ed. Antiochos III then crossed the Hindu-kush in 


207 or 206 B.C., and received the submission of king 
' Sophagasenos (Subhagasena), perhaps the successor of 
Vlrasena, who, according to Taranatha, soon after 
Asoka’s death established his sway over Gandhara. 2 
Antiochos the Great did not, however, proceed beyond 
the frontiers of India, and he hastily returned homeward 
tb attend to urgent affairs in the West. His departure 
thus left the Bactrian Greeks free to pursue their schemes 
of expansion and aggrandisement. 


1 See, however. Tarn, who says: “It is quite certain that 
whomever Demetrios married it was not a daughter of Antiochos” 
(The Greeks in Bactria and India, pp. 82, 201, n. 1). 

2 See also Tarn, The Greeks in Bactria and India, p. 130 and 
note 2; J.A.S.B., 1920, pp. 305, 310. 
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Conquests of the Bactrian Greeks 

The kingdom of Bactria rapidly grew in power 
under Euthydemos who appears to have subjugated a 
large part of Afghanistan. When he died about 190 
~ „ . B.C., his son Demetrios undertook 

foreign expeditions of greater magni- 
tude. Crossing the Hindu -Kush about 183 B.C. he 
conquered a considerable portion of the Punjab; and 
if he is the Yavana general mentioned in the Mahabhasya 
and the Yuga-purdna of the Gargi-S a mbit a, he over-ran 
the Pancala country, besieged Madhyamika (Nagari, 
Chitor) and Saketa (Ayodhya), and even threatened 
Pataliputra, perhaps in the time of Pusyamitra. It is 
noteworthy that Strabo partly gives to Demetrios and 
partly to Menander the credit for the extension of 
Greek dominion in Ariana and India. 1 While Deme- 
trios was busy with his Indian adventure, a certain 
^ . . . Eukratides, who, according to Tarn, 2 * * * * * 8 

revolts was a 8 enera * an d first cousin of 

Antiochos IV, successfully raised the 
standard of revolt in Bactria with the help of the disgrunt- 
led Greek settlers, and seated himself on the throne ( c . 
175 B.C.). Demetrios could not dislodge his rival 
from this position, and it seems, therefore, his authority 
remained confined to the Greek conquests in the Punjab 
and Sind. For Demetrios is known in traditions as 


1 cf. Strabo : “The Greeks who occasioned the revolt (i.e., 

Euthydemos and his family), owing to the fertility and advantages 
of Bactria, became masters of Ariana and India... .These conquests 
were achieved partly by Menander and partly by Demetrios, son 

of Euthydemos. They overran not only Pattalene, but the king- 

doms of Saraostos and Sigerdis, which constitute the remainder of 
the coast. They extended their empire as far as the Seres and 

Phrynoi.” Tarn believes that Demetrios and Menander were 

“acting in concert,” and that the latter went farther than the former 

( G.B.I. , p. 144). 

8 G.B.I., pp. 195-97- 
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Ra Indorum, "king of the Indians”; and we also learn 
that he founded a town, Euthydemia, in memory of his 
father. Further, the town of Dattamitri among the 
Sauvlras perhaps owes its origin to Dattamitra or 
Demetrios, as pointed out by Tarn on the strength 
of a scholion to Patanjali. 1 Demetrios was the first 
Greek ruler to issue bilingual coins, having 
legends in Greek along with the Indian language 
in the Kharosthl script. 2 Sometime afterwards (y. 
165-60 B.C.) Eukratides, who had founded the city 
of Eukratideia, bearing his own name, in Bactria, 
"conquered India and became lord of a thousand cities” 

. . (lustin). Thus arose two separate 

Greek principalities in the East, 
ruled by the rival houses of Euthydemos and Eukratides. 
The former held eastern Punjab, with its capital at 
Euthydemia or Salcala (Sialkot), Sind, and the adjoining 
regions; and the latter was in possession of Bactria, 
Kabul valley, Gandhara, and western Punjab. Coins 
are almost our sole evidence about these numerous 
princelings, and due to the mcagreness of the data their 
TT r _ , , ancestry, chronology and terri- 
ns ouse o ut y e- tor y a£e 0 f tcn a ma tter of extreme 

doubt and difficulty. Among the 
descendants or successors of Euthydemos mention 
may be made of Agathocles, Pantaleon, and Antimachus. 
Perhaps Apollodotus and Menander also belonged to 

Menander this line. 3 The latter is by far the 

* most interesting figure in Indo-Greek 

history. Strabo says that he conquered "more nations 


mos 


1 G.B.I., p. 142 and note. 

2 Some scholars, however, attribute these coins to Demetrios 
II (see Allan, Cam. 5 b. Hist. Inti., p. 64). 

8 According to Vincent Smith ( E.H.I . , 4th ed., pp, 258-39), 
however, Apollodotus and Menander belonged to the family of 
Eukratides. For Menander, see the Bajaur inscription (New 
Ind. Ant., Vol. II, No. 10, January, 1940, p. 647). 
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than Alexander.” No doubt, this claim is to some extent 
confirmed by the wide distribution of his coins, which 
have been found from Kabul to Mathura and even in 
places further eastwards like Bundelkhand. According 
to the anonymous author of the Peri plus Maris Erythraei , 
Menander’s coins were current along with those of 
Apollodotus in the markets of Barygaza (Broach) in his 
time (about the third quarter of the ist century A.D.). 
Some scholars have identified Menander with the Yavana 
invader, who carried his arms as far as Madhyamika, 
Saketa, and Pataliputra during the reign of Pusyamitra . 1 
Milinda or Menander was a Buddhist, and he has 
survived in Indian traditions. Thus, the Milinda- 
panho preserves some of his puzzling questions on 
religion put to Thera Nagasena. Indeed, according 
to a Siamese legend Menander even attained to Arhat- 
ship . 2 Some of his coins bear the Buddhist symbol 
dharma-cakra and the epithet “Dhramikasa,” which 
may be regarded as an additional proof of his faith in 
Buddhism. The Milindapanbo also contains a glowing 
account of the capital, Sakala, which abounded with 
parks, gardens, tanks, beautiful buildings, well-laid out 
streets, and strong defences. It had shops for the sale 
of Benares muslin, jewels, and other costly articles indi- • 
eating the wealth and prosperity of the kingdom. 
Menander was noted for his justice, and Plutarch 
informs us that on his death in camp 3 there were dis- 
putes among his subjects for the possession of his 
ashes, over which they wanted to raise Stupas. Coins 
yield us the names of Menander’s successors — Strato I, 
Strato II, and others — , but nothing definite is known 
about them. 

1 See Supra. 

2 H.G. Rawlinson, Bactria, p. ixx. See, however, Tarn, G.B.I., 
pp. 262-68. 

8 Tarn places the death of Menander about 150-45 B.C. (G.B. 
/., p. 226). 
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House of Eukratides 


To turn to Eukratides; it appears he did not enjoy 
his conquests long. While he was returning home 
after his Indian expedition he was assassinated, as Justin 
u y . deposes, by his son and colleague (?) 

ViIOC ‘ es who has been rightly identified with 

Heliocles. 1 This event happened about 155 B.C., 

and the unnatural youth is alleged to have gloried so 
much in his heinous crime that he even refused to give 
a burial to the dead body. Tarn, however, does not 
accept the tradition of parricide, or that Heliocles in- 
sulted his father’s corpse. 2 He was the last Greek king 
of Bactria, for after Heliocles it was overwhelmed by 
the Saka deluge from the steppes of Central Asia. Of 
the many members of his line, whose authority was 
confined to the valleys of Afghanistan and the Indian 
border-lands, history has not condescended to record 
. . „ . , anything except their names. One 

Antialkidas of ' the £ Am^lkidas, however, is 

known from the Besnagar pillar inscription to have 
sent his ambassador Heliodora or Heliodorus, son of 
Diya (Dion), to the court of Kasiputra Bhagabhadra, 
identified with the fifth Sunga monarch, Odraka, or 
with the last but one, Bhagavata. 3 It is noteworthy 
Amtalikhita or Antialkidas is described as king of Taxila, 
and his ambassador calls himself a Bhagavata — worship- 
per of Visnu. Most of the coinage of Antialkidas, 


% 

1 According to Vincent Smith, the parricide was Apollodotus 
( E.H.I . , 4th ed., p. 238). According to another story given by 
Justin, Eukratides was killed by the Parthians. Tarn disbelieves 
the version of parricide. He thinks that Eukratides was killed 
by “a son of one of the dead Euthydemid princes.” Was he 
Demetrios II? (G.B.J., pp. 220, 222). 

2 G.B.I., p. 220. The parricide is alleged to have driven “his 
chariot wheels through the blood of his father” (E.H.I., 4th ed., 
p. 238; Justin, xli, 6). 

8 See Supra. 
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like that of other Greek rulers in India, is bilingual but 
there is one silver issue on the Attic standard bearing 
his Greek legend only, “Of king Antialkidas the Vic- 
torious,” which may indicate some of his military suc- 


cesses. 


Hermaeus 


The last Greek ruler of the frontier regions and 
the Kabul valley was Hermaeus, 
who flourished about the second 


quarter of the first century A.D. 1 Hemmed in by 
enemies on all sides, he succumbed to the pressure of the 
advancing Kushans under Kujula Kadphises. The 
Greek power had already been weakened by internal 
feuds, and so it could not withstand the inroads of 
these “barbarian” hordes. 


Results of the Greek contact 

Let us now consider the effects of the Greek occupa- 
tion of the north-western parts of India. Did these foreign 
rulers influence the subsequent development of Indian 
institutions and polity, or were they regarded merely as 
brilliant commanders of armies, to be dreaded rather 
than imitated ? Questions like these have evoked widely 
different answers; some emphasise the debt India owes to 
Hellenism, and others deny its impress altogether. As 
is often the case, the truth lies somewhere midway: 
The Greeks first came into touch with India at the 
time of Alexander’s invasion, and whatever his inten- 
tions may have been, he could not in the midst of nine- 
teen months’ hard fighting act as a pioneer of Greek 
civilisation, or materially change the course of Hindu 
society. Indeed, the Indian revolt, following closely 
upon his premature death, soon obliterated all traces 
of Greek conquest. Then came Seleukos Nikator 
about 306 B.C., but he got no chance to disseminate 
the seeds of Greek culture on Indian soil. His arms 
were effectively checked on the frontiers by Candra- 


1 Tarn suggests 50 B.C. (G.B.I., pp. 331, 337). 
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gupta Maurya, who is said to have wrested from his 
adversary four important satrapies corresponding to 
modem Baluchistan and southern Afghanistan. Neither 
Megasthenes nor Kautilya bears out that there were 
any Hellenic signs in the Maurya court. For the next 
one hundred years India enjoyed immunity from Greek 
incursions. In 206 B.C. Antiochos III appeared on her 
border-lands, but he, too, had to hurry back home after 
receiving the homage of a prince named Sophagasenos 
(Subhagascna). The later expeditions of Demetrios, 
Eukratides, and Menander, which covered with inter- 
vals a period of about four decades (c. 190-15 5 B.C.), 
penetrated far into the interior of the country. These 
were not wholly transitory raids, for in the Punjab and 
adjacent territories they led to the establishment of 
Greek rule, which lasted over a century and a half. It 
is, however, surprising that traces of Hellenism are 
even here very scanty. 

It appears that in the matter of coinage Indians 
learnt much from the Greeks. Prior to their advent 
rude punch-marked coins were current in India, but 
they introduced the practice of using regular coins, 
properly shaped and stamped. The Greek word 
• Drachma was even adopted by Indians as Dramma A 

Further, the Greek language on coins is supposed 
to indicate that it was understood in the Indo-Greek 
.dominions, but this view is not borne out by the evidence 
available. The introduction of the Indian legends and 
the use of the Kharosthl on coins would, on the 
other hand, prove that the masses in general did not 
know the Greek language at all. That this was the 
case is also clear from the fact that no Greek inscription 
has so far been discovered in India. 

Turning to literature, it is alleged by St. Chrysostom 
(A.D. 1 1 7) that “the poetry of Homer is sung by the 

1 Is the Hindi word derived from the term Dramma? 

14 
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Indians, who had translated it into their own language 
and modes of expression.” This is further corroborated 
by Plutarch and ./Elian, but there is hardly any basis for 
such assertions except some superficial similarities 
between the legends or Greece and those of India. For 
instance, the main theme of the R atnayana curiously offers 
a parallel to the story of the Iliad. Similarly, although 
Greek plays may have been staged in places like Sakala 
and other centres of Greek power, we have really no 
evidence to warrant the assumption that Indian drama 
owes much to the Greek. The term Yavanikd merely 
denoted a curtain of Greek fabric, and other resembl- 
ances also are doubtless mostly fortuitous. 

In the realm of astronomy Indians were certainly 
indebted to the Greeks. Thus says the Gdrgi-Samhita : 
‘‘The Yavanas are barbarians yet the science of 
astronomy originated with them, and for this they 
must be reverenced like gods.” Indian astronomy 
preserves a number of Greek terms; and, of course, the 
Romaka and Vaults a Siddhantas bear obvious traces of 
Greek influences. As to astrology, Indians had some 
knowledge of it, but they are said to have borrowed 
from Babylon the art of divining the future by means 
of the stars. 

It is difficult to say how far these Indo-Greeks 
affected the development of Indian art and architecture. 
Not one notable piece of sculpture belonging to the 
period of Demetrios and Menander has so far been 
unearthed , 1 but the later Gandhara school, depicting on 
stone scenes from the life of the Buddha, is beyond 
doubt inspired by Hellenic ideals. Similarly, no Greek 
building in India has come to light, save the unembel- 
lished walls of some houses and a temple at Taxila with 

1 Some pieces of Greek sculpture that have come to light are 
“the head of a Dionysos and the child with its finger to its lips” 
(see also A.S.I., 1914-ij, pp. 15 f). 
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Ionic pillars and classical mouldings, dating from about 
the first quarter of the first century B.C. The Hellenic 
style preponderated in the decorative arts for a long time. 
It was then modified by the addition of Indian motifs. 

The contact of diverse civilisations gave an impetus 
to trade and commerce, 1 and there began a constant 
flow of ideas, which produced far-reaching results in 
different directions. Such instances as the conversion 
of Heliodorus to Vaisnavism, and of Menander or of 
Theodoros of the Swat Vase inscription 2 to Buddhism, 
show that the Greeks were gradually succumbing to the 
subtle influence of Indian faiths. Thus, when “the 
legions had thundered past,” India “plunged in thought 
again” in a manner which slowly converted her military 
conquerors into her moral and spiritual captives. The 
Indianisation of the Greeks must have been, to some 
extent, brought about by mixed marriages also. 

Section B 

THE SAKAS AND THE PAHLAVAS 
Saka Migrations 

. About 165-160 B.C. there were momentous move- 
ments of nomadic tribes in Central Asia. The Yueh- 
chis were dislodged from their position in North-western 
% China, and were forced to migrate westwards. In the 
course of their wandering they encountered the 
Sftkas or Sse, 3 who occupied the lands to the north of 

1 cf. e.g., the display of huge quantities of Indian ivory and 
spices by Antiochos IV at Daphne in 166 B.C. (Tarn, G.B.I., pp. 
361-62). Similarly, Ptolemy II exhibited Indian dogs and cattle 
“in his triumph” {Ibid., p. 366). Among the Greek exports to 
India were perhaps parchment and “good-looking virgins for 
concubines,” as the Periplus attests (see Ibid., p. 373). 

2 Sten Konow, C.I.I. II, no. 1, pp. 1-4.1 

8 They were called Sakai by Greek authors. See Sten 
Konow, Introd, C.I.I., Vol. II, pt. I, pp. xvi f.. . . .; K.P. Jayas* 
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the Jaxartes (Syr Darya). The latter, having been 
pushed south, swooped down on Bactria and the Par- 
thian kingdom in the period between 140 and 120 B.C. 
Weakened by foreign wars and internal dissensions, 
the Bactrian monarchy fell an easy prey to the invasion 
of these hordes. Then the Sakas pressed towards the 
south-west, and in the struggle, which followed with 
Parthia, Phraates II was killed in 128 B.C., and Arta- 
banus I lost his life a few years later in 123 B.C. Mi- 
thridates II (123-88 B.C.), however, reasserted the 
Parthian power, which naturally diverted the Sakas 
eastwards. As their expansion was impeded in the 
Kabul valley, where the attenuated Greek kingdom lay 
like a wedge, they spread themselves in the territory, 
afterwards called Seistan or Sakastan. Sometime later, 
they moved through Arachosia (Kandahar) and Balu- 
chistan into the lower Indus country, which conse- 
quently became known as Saka-dvlpa to Hindu writers 
and Indo-Scythia to Greek geographers. From this 
base the Sakas established their settlements in several 
parts of India. 

I 

Maues 

The earliest Saka ruler of India appears to have been 
Maues, who is probably identical with Moa (cf. “Moasa”) 
of the Maira (Salt Range) well inscription, 1 and with 
Moga of the Taxila plate of Satrap Patika. 2 Vincent 

val, J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVI, pts. Ill and IV, pp. 227-316 (“Problems 
of Saka-Satavahana History”); R. D. Banerji, Ind. Ant., XXXVII 
(1908), pp. 25 f; Cam. Hist. Ind., Vol. I, Ch. xxiii, pp. 563-92; 
Govind Pai, “Chronology of Sakas, Pahlavas and Kushans” Jour. 
Ind. Hist., Vol. XIV, (1935), pp. 309 f. 

1 The Maira inscription appears to be dated in the year 5 8 
(C.M., II, no. VIII, pp. 1 1- 13). 

2 Mr. Govind Pai, however, reads magasa, ‘of the month Magha,’ 
instead of Mogasa in the Taxila copper-plate inscription (Joum. 
Ind. Hist., XIV, (1935), pp. 328-38). 
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Smith, 1 on' the other hand, regards him as an Indo- 
Parthian king. These two ethnic types — the Sakas and the 
Pahlavas (Parthians) — are no doubt constantly associated 
with each other in Indian literature and inscriptions, 
and sometimes it is even difficult to distinguish between 
them. The same family includes both Pahlava and Saka 
names, and similarities are also found in their coinages 
and their systems of satrapal government. Rapson, 
therefore, rightly remarks that to label Maues and his 
successors as Sakas is “little more than a convenient 
nomenclature.” 2 Maues (Mauakes?) was certainly a 
great ruler. A copper-plate, found at Taxila, 3 which 
calls him “Maharaya,” proves that this region was includ- 
ed in his dominions. He subsequently adopted the title 
“great king of kings” on his coins; and their provenance 
and types also show that Gandhara and other adjacent 
lands, formerly under the Yavanas, came under his posses- 
sion. But Maues docs not appear to have carried his arms 
far into the Punjab, and thus his kingdom lay between the 
remnants of the two Yavana houses in the upper Kabul 
valley and in eastern Punjab. The date of Maues is 
uncertain, as we do not know definitely to which era 
the year 78 of the Taxila copper-plate is to be assigned. 
Dr. Raychaudhuri thinks that he ruled “after 33 B.C., 
but before the latter half of the first century A.D.” 4 
Sten Konow, on the other hand, believes that Maues 
began to rule in about 90 B.C. 6 

His successors 

Maues was followed by Azes, 6 who maintained his 

1 4th ed., p. 242. 

2 Cam. Hist. Ind., I, p. 568. 

3 C.I.I., II, pt. I, pp. 28, 29. 

4 Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., p. 365. 

8 Jour. Ind. Hist., 1933, p. 19. cf. Sten Konow, Notes on Indo- 
Scythian Chronology,” Ibid., pp. 1-46. 

6 Is he identical with Aya or Aja (Azes?) of the Kalaw 5 n 
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predecessor’s conquests intact, as is clear from the 
continuance of his coin-types. He also restruck the coins 
of Hippostratus, thereby indicating that Azes extended 
the Saka rule over eastern Punjab. Some believe that 
he was the originator of the era commencing from 
B.C. 58. This view is, however, not at all convincing. 

According to numismatic evidence Azilises came 
after Azes I, although there was a period in which 
both were associated in the government. The former 
was in turn succeeded by another Azes, designated 
Azes II. Some scholars identify the two Azes, but 
better opinion takes them as separate rulers. As we 
shall see below, after Azes II the Saka territories passed 
under the sway of Gondophernes. 

II 

Satraps of the North-West 

In the government by Satraps, it was the usual 
practice of the Mahaksatrapa to rule in association with 
a Ksatrapa, 1 generally his son, who in due course suc- 
ceeded to the higher position. The Taxila copper- 
plate of the year 78 gives us two such names — Liaka 
Kusulaka and his son Patika. 2 They were Satraps, . 
under Maharaya Moga, of the districts of Chhahara and 
Chuksha, perhaps near Taxila. 


Satraps of Mathura > 

The earliest known members of this family were 

inscription dated year 134 and with that of the Taxila silver scroll ins- 
cription dated year 136 of an unspecified era ( C.I.I . , II, no. XXVII, 
pp. 70-77) ? Sten Konow refers the Kalwan (near Taxila) record of 
the year 134 to the Vikrama era {Bp. Inet., XXI, pp. 256, 259). 

1 K$atrapa is the Sanskrit adaptation of the old Persian K§a« 
trapavan (governor of a province). 

2 See Sten Konow, C. 1 . 1 ., II, pt. I, no. XIII, pp. 23-29. 
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Hagana and Hagamasa, who appear to have for some time 
ruled conjointly. Their successor was probably Ranju- 
bula or Rajuvula, called Mahaksatrapa in the Mora (near 
Mathura) inscription. He copied the coins of Strato I 
and Strato II, and it may, therefore, be reasonable to sup- 
pose that Ranjubula put an end to Greek rule in eastern 
Punjab. After him, his Ksatrapa son, Sodasa, succeeded to 
the dignity of Mahakstrapa. According to the Mathura 
Lion Capital inscription he was satrap when Padika, or 
Patika, identified with Patika of the Taxila record, 1 
was great Satrap or Mahaksatrapa. So we may regard 
them as contemporaries. In the Amohini votive tablet 
inscription, Sodasa is called a Mahaksatrapa, and if 
its date 42 (Rapson) is to be referred to the Vikrama era, ' 
he must have flourished about 17-16 B.C. 2 Not much 
is known about his successors. 

IV 

The Ksaharatas oj Maharastra 

The first known Ksatrapa of Western India was 
Bhumaka, who belonged to the Ksaharata family. 3 
He held sway in Saurastra. The type and fabric 
of his coins as well as the legends on them clearly indi- 
cate that Bhumaka preceded Nahapana; and their in- 
signia “arrow, discus, and thunderbolt” may be com- 

1 Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 54-57. Fleet doubts the identification 
of the two Patikas (J.R.A.S., 1913, p. 1001 and note 3). For the 
Mathura Lion Capital inscription, see Sten Konow, C.I.I., II, pt. 

I, pp. 30-49. 

2 Some scholars propose the reading 72, in which case Socla- 
sa’s date would fall about x 5 A.D. Sten Konow refers the date to 
the Vikrama era (Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 1 39-141). Others, however, 
believe that Sodasa dated the inscription in the Saka era. Btihler 
originally took the date in the Amohini record to be 42 (Ep. Ind., 

II, p. 199), but subsequently corrected it to 72 (Ibid, IV, p. 55, n. 2). 
Rapson prefers the former reading (Cam. Hist. Ind., I, p. 576, n. 1). 

3 Is the name K§aharata identical with Ptolemy’s Karatai ? Is 
it derived from the district of Chhahara? 
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pared with certain pieces having “discus, bow and 
arrow” on the reverse, issued “conjointly by Spalirises 
and Azes.” 1 

Nahapana 

The next Ksaharata ruler was Nahapana whose 
precise relation with Bhumaka is uncertain. There 
can, however, be no doubt about the former’s Saka 
nationality. For his daughter bearing a Hindu name, 
Daksamitra, was married to Usavadata (Risabhadatra), 
who is expressly called a Saka in one of his inscriptions. 
The records of the latter, discovered at Pandu-lena 
(near Nasik), Junnar and Karle (Poona district), show 
that Nahapana was master of a large part of Maha- 
rastra. He must have wrested this region from the 
Satavahanas. He also sent his son-in-law to help the 
Uttamabhadras in repelling the aggressions of the 
Malayas or Malavas. After his victory, Usavadata 
made certain benefactions in the Puskara tlrtha (Pokhara), 
which may indicate the extension of Nahapana’s 
influence as far as Ajmer. The inscriptions of his 
reign are dated in the years 41 to 46 of an unspecified 
era. On the assumption that these dates refer to the 
Saka era, although Dubreuil would assign them to the' 
Vikrama era, 2 Nahapana was ruling in 1 19-124 A.D. 
But if he is identical with Mambarus or Mambanos of 
the Per ip Jus , 3 as has sometimes been supposed, he must* 
have flourished about the third quarter of the first 
century A.D. It appears from the evidence of the 
Nasik inscription and the Jogalthambi (near Nasik) 
hoard of coins that the power of Nahapana, or perhaps 

1 Dubreuil, Am. Hist. Dec., p. 17. 

2 Ibid., p. 22. 

8 The capital Minnagara has been variously identified with 
Junagadh (B. Indraji), Mandasor or modern Dasor (Dr. Bhandar- 
kar), Junnar, or Dohad (Fleet); but Jayasval believed that 
Nahapana ruled at Broach. 
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one of his successors, was crushed by Gautamlputra 
Satakarni. 1 


IV 

THE SATRAPS OF UJJAIN 

Castana 

The founder of this line, which exercised sway in 
western India for several centuries, was Castana, son 
of Ysamotika. Some scholars regard him as the ori- 
ginator of the Saka era beginning from 78 A.D. 2 
Others deny this, but they admit that the year 5 2 of the 
Andhau (Cutcb) inscriptions is to be referred to this 
reckoning — a theory which would fix the year 130 A.D. 
as a date in Castana’s reign. 3 He has been identified 
with Ptolemy’s Tiastenes of Ozene; and his coins were 
copied from those of Nahapana. Castana first ruled as a 
Ksatrapa, and subsequently as a Mahaksatrapa. Was 
he then “a vassal of Gautamlputra,” as G. Jouveau 
Dubreuil believed, 4 or of the Kushans? 

Rudradaman 

Castana’s son, Jayadaman, was only a Ksatrapa, 
and he died without achieving any distinction. The 
latter’s son, Rudradaman, was, however, a great figure. 
*His exploits are described in the Junagadh Rock ins- 

% 

1 See Ante. Did Gautamlputra fight Nahapana personally, 
or were they separated by “a very long time”? (See also Anc. 
Hist. Dee., pp. 24-25). 

2 Dubreuil, Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 3 6. 

3 Castana is sometimes supposed to have ruled conjointly with 
Rudradaman according to the Andhau epigraphs (Dr. D.R. Bhan- 
darkar, Ind. Ant., XLVII (1918), p. 154). Dubreuil disagrees with 
this view, and he takes the Andhau (Cutch) inscriptions to be dated 
in the reign of Rudradaman {Anc. Hist. Dec., p. 27). 

4 Ibid., p. 37. 
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cription dated year 72 or ijo A.D. 1 It represents him 
as having won for himself the title of Mahaksatrapa; 2 
conquered the “proud” Yaudheyas; and twice vanqui- 
shed Satakarni, lord of Daksinapatha, to whom 
his relation was “not remote.” 3 That these claims 
were not mere boasts is also evident from the names 
of lands, where his authority was recognised. They 
included northern Gujarat, Saurastra, Cutch, the 
lower Indus valley, north Konkan, Mandhata region, 
eastern and western Malwa, Kukura and Maru i.e., 
parts of Rajputana, etc. 4 Some of these territories, as 
we have elsewhere noted, were under Gautamiputra 
Satakarni. Thus the power of Rudradaman grew at 
the cost of the Satavahanas. Another important event 
of his reign was the bursting of the embankment of 
the SudarSana lake. But it was rebuilt three times 
stronger mainly by the efforts of his Pahlava govern- 
or of “the whole of Anartta and Surastra,” named 
SuviSakha, son of Kulaipa. We further learn that 
Rudradaman himself bore the entire expenses of its 
repairs, and did not resort to the usual royal device of 
imposing additional taxation. How solicitous he was 
indeed for the welfare of his people ! 

t 

'Rudradaman’ s successors 

Several members of the dynasty ruled after Riv 
dradaman, but nothing of moment is known about 
them. 6 About the fourth decade of the third century 


1 Ep. Ind., VIII, pp 

2 cf. 


36-49. 



8 See 
4 cf. 

^snrrwrar- 


(r) 


6 See Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty , the 
Western Kfatrapas , etc., (London, 1908). 
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A.D. the fortunes of the Ksatrapas suffered a tempo- 
rary eclipse owing to the irruption of the Abhlras under 
perhaps Isvaradatta, who usurped a portion of their 
dominions. The family, however, soon reasserted itself, 
and carried on its existence amidst vicissitudes till 
Saka 3ix(=A.D. 31X+78), 1 a date occurring on the 
coins of Rudrasimha III, who is perhaps identical with 
the Saka sovereign, mentioned in the Harasacarita as 
having been killed by Candragupta Vikramaditya. The 
Guptas then annexed the Saka territories, and issued 
silver coins of the Ksatrapa type, substituting the Garu- 
da emblem on the reverse for the Ksatrapa symbols. 

V 

The Pahlavas 2 


Vonones 

The history of the Indo-Parthians or Pahlavas is 
still obscure. But a few facts may be gleaned from 
coins and inscriptions. The earliest known prince of 
the dynasty was Vonones, who attained power in Ara- 
chosia and Seistan, and adopted the title of “great king 
$f kings .” 3 On his coins, imitated from the issues of 
the house of Eukratides, Vonones is associated with 
his brothers, Spalirises and Spalahores, and his nephew, 
Spalagadames. Perhaps they were his Viceroys in the 
conquered regions. Vonones was succeeded by Spali- 
rises, who appears to have been the suzerain of Azes 
~ ,. . II, for on certain coins the former's 

name is given in Greek on the 
obverse and that of Azes in Kharosfhi on the reverse. 


1 The signx stands for the third digit, which is not clear on coins. 

2 See Sten Konow, C.I.I., II, Introd., pp. xxxvii-xlix. 

8 Rapson calls Vonones “suzerain over the kingdoms of 

eastern Iran,” and he is believed to have flourished later than the 
reign of Mithradates II (C.H.J., Vol. I, pp. 572-73). 
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Gondophernes 

Gondophernes (Vindapharna) 1 was the next and 
the greatest Indo-Parthian monarch. The period of 
his reign has been almost definitely fixed with the 
help of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription, which is dated in 
the year 103. 2 Referring it to the Vikrama era, 3 Fleet 
placed the record in 45 A.D. This date represents 
the 26th year of Maharaya Guduvhara’s (?) rule. Hence 
he came to the throne in 19 A.D., and remained king at 
least till 45 A.D. The epigraph further proves that the 
Peshawar district then owned his sway. His coin- 
types indicate that he became master of the Saka- 
Pahlava dominions both in Eastern Iran and North- 
western India. That he supplanted Azes II in some 
territories seems evident from the coins of Aspavarman, 
who was at first the latter’s Strategos, but afterwards 
acknowledged the overlordship of Gondophernes. In 
Christian traditions he is called “king of Lidia,” and is 
connected with St. Thomas. One can hardly rely on 
such legends, but this much appears to be based on fact 
that the Apostle visited the court of Gondophares or 
Gondophernes and that he met there with some success 
in his missionary labours. 4 When the Pahlava sovereign 
died, his kingdom broke up and was appropriated by 
various princes. One of these, Pakores, probably ruled 
over Western Punjab and portions of Southern Afgha- 

1 Other variants of the name are Guduphara or Guduvh^ra, 
Gondophares, Gudana (coins), etc. 

2 See Sten Konow, C.I.I., II, no. XX, pp. 57-62. 

8 This attribution is doubted by some scholars. The late R. D. 
Banerji assigns the year 103 of the Takht-i-Bahi inscription to the 
Saka era (Ind. Ant., 1908, pp. 47, 62). Dr. Vincent Smith, however, 
does not accept such a late date for Gondophernes. He (Smith) 
believes that “the stratification at Taxila shows that Gondopha- 
res preceded Kadphises I” ( E.H.I . , 4th ed., p. 248, note 1). 

4 For the legend of St. Thomas, see Smith, E.H.I., 4th ed., 
pp. 245-250. 
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nistan. The family was overthrown by the advance 
of the Kushans. 


Section C 
THE KUSHANS 1 


Yueh-chi Movements 

About the fourth decade of the second century 
B.C. — the year commonly accepted being 165 — ,the 
Hiung-nu, a tribe of Turki nomads, won a decided 
victory over the Yueh-chi, their neighbours in 
Kan-su in North-western China, and forced them 
to quit their pasture -grounds. In the course of their 
westward migrations, the Yueh-chi encountered in 
the basin of the Ili river another horde called the 
Wu-sun, whose chief Nan-teou-mi was killed in defend- 
ing his country. Here the Yueh-chi were split into 
two sections. One division, deflecting southwards, 
settled on the Tibetan border, and came to be known 
as the Little Yueh-chi (Siao Yueh-chi). The main body 
(Ta Yueh-chi) marched onward until they came into 
conflict with the Sakas, who, as already noticed, were 
dispossessed of their lands north of the Jaxartes. But 
tfhe Yueh-chi did not long remain in the usurped terri- 
tory, for they were expelled by Kwen-mo, the son of 
the dead Wu-sun chieftain, with the help of the Hiung- 

1 See V. A. Smith, “The Kushan or Indo-Scythian Period of 
Indian History” ( J.R.A.S . , 1903, pp. 1-64); R. D. Banerji, Ind- 
Ant., XXXVII (1908), pp. 3j f; Sten Konow, C.J.I., II, Introd., 
pp. xlix-lxxxii. The usual form of the name is Kushana, but 
sometimes Kushana is also used. Dr. F. W. Thomas took it 
as “a family or dynastic title” ( J.R.A.S , , 1906, p. 203). In the 
Panjtar record of the year 122, however, Gushana occurs as the 
name of a Maharaja ( C.I.I . , II, no. XXVI, p. 70). Similarly, in 
the Taxila silver scroll inscription of the year 136 (Ibid., no. 
XXVII, p. 77) Kushana is simply used for the name of the 
sovereign, perhaps Kadphises I or Wema Kadphises (cf. “The 
Great King, the King of Kings, the Son of Heaven, the Kushana”). 
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nu about 140 B.C. The Yueh-chi then made their 
way into the Oxus valley, subjugating a prosperous 
and peaceful people called the Ta-hia (Bactrians) by the 
Chinese. The Yueh-chi gradually occupied Bactria 
and Sogdiana, and by the beginning of the first century 
B.C. they gave up their nomadic habits of life. They 

„ . _ . . became divided into five principals 

JSl Bv ‘ Ptmc “ tics : Hieu-mi, Chouang-mo, Kou- 
P ei-Chouang, Hi-thun, Kao-fu. Near- 

ly a century after this division, the Yabghu or Yavuga 
( Jabgou) of the Kouei-Chouang (Kushan) defeated the 
other four, and thus all were united in one kingdom 
under the former, named K’ieou-tsieouk’io . This king 
( W'ang) has been identified with the Kujula Kadphises of 

^ ... „ , coins, which afford testimony to the 

Kujuia Kadphises gtadua , cxtinct ; on of thc Grec £ 

in the Kabul valley. For some coins have thename Kujula 
Kasa in Kharosthi and Kozoulo Kadaphes in Greek 
along with that of Hermaeus, whereas others do not bear 
the latter name at all. It may, therefore, be reasonable 
to conclude that at first the two monarchs were allied 
together, perhaps to resist the expanding Pahlava power, 
but subsequently the Kushan rule superseded the Greeks 
in the Kabul region. Kujula Kadphises attacked 
Parthia, conquered Kipin (probably Gandhara) arid 
southern Afghanistan. He must have achieved these 
victories late in his reign after the death of Gondo- 
phernes, who ruled Peshawar in 45 A.D. according 
to the Takht-i-Bahi inscription. Chinese writers 
state that Kujula Kadphises lived up to the age of 
eighty, and accordingly his end may be placed in or 
about the middle of the third quarter of the first 
century A.D. 

Vlma Kadphises 

We learn from Chinese historians that Kujula 
Kadphises was succeeded by his son, Yen-kao-chen, 
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identified with the “Great King Uviama Kavthisa” or 
Oemo or Wema or Vima Kadphises of the coins . 1 
He is credited with the conquest of India (T’ien- 
tchieou). This may not be true, if taken literally, 
but the wide distribution of his coins and the assump- 
tion of high-sounding titles like “the great king, 

king of kings, the lord of all people . . show that 

his authority extended east of the Indus to the Punjab 
and possibly also to the United Provinces. He 
governed his Indian possessions through a Viceroy, 
to whom has been attributed the large number of 
copper coins, usually known as the issues of the “Name- 
less king”, which are quite common in various parts 
of Northern India. Lastly, it appears from the epi- 
thet, Mahesvara , on his coins as also from Nandi 
and the figure of Siva on their reverse, that Vima Kad- 
phises was probably a devotee of the Hindu god, Siva. 
Needless to comment on how soon the Kushans suc- 
cumbed to their Hindu environments. 

Kaniska 

His date 

Kaniska is indubitably the most striking figure 
among the Kushan kings of India. A great conqueror 
and a patron of Buddhism, he combined in himself 
the military ability of Candragupta Maurya and the 
religious zeal of ASoka. Our knowledge of Kani§ka 
is, however, meagre, and his chronological position 
urihappily still remains a puzzle to us. It is not 
known what his connection was with Vima Kadphis- 

1 Also identified with Maharaya Gushana, mentioned in the 
Panjtar record of the year 122 (C.7.7., II, no. XXVI, pp. 67-70). 
Sir John Marshall, on the other hand, hesitatingly identifies this 
king with Kadphises I ( J.R.A.S. , 1914, p. 977). The name Uvima 
Kavthisa or Vima Kadphises, however, occurs, if the reading is 
correct, in the Khalatse (Ladakh) inscription of the year 184 (?) 
or i 87(?), C.7.7., II, no. XXIX, pp. 79-81. 
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es. Though the possibility of a brief gap between the 
two sovereigns cannot be entirely ruled out, their se- 
quence may be regarded as almost certain. 1 The coins 
of both Kaniska and Vlma Kadphises have been found 
together at several places (e.g., Benares, Gopalpur 
Stupa in Gorakhpur district, Begram near Kabul), and 
they often display “in the field the same four-pronged 
symbol, and agree accurately in weight and fineness, 
besides exhibiting a close relationship in the obverse de- 
vices.” 2 Thus the numismatic evidence and the .strati- 
fication of the remains of Taxila indicate that Kaniska 
was very close in time to Vlma Kadphises, and indeed 
succeeded him. With regard to the precise year of the 
former’s accession, the choice really lies between 78 A.D., 
and 125 A.D., although other improbable dates, ranging 
from 5 8 B.C. (Fleet) to 248 A.D. (Dr. R.C. Majumdar), 
or even 278 A.D. (R.G. Bhandarkar), have been suggest- 
ed for the event. Without entering here into the details 
of these intricate and interminable controversies, it ap- 
pears to us a fairly plausible theory that Kaniska was the 
the originator of the era of 78 A.D. 3 There can be no 
doubt that he founded an era, since his reckoning was 
continued by his successors; and we do not know of any 
Samvat, current in Northern India, which began at tlje 
end of the first quarter of the second century A.D., the 
other date usually proposed for Kaniska’s assump- 
tion of the crown. 4 Besides, if Kujula Kadphises digd 
about the middle of the third quarter of the first century 

1 Fleet, however, was of opinion that the two Kadphises ruled 
after Kaniska and his “immediate successors” (J.R.A.S., 1903, 
1905, 1906, 1913). This view was also held by Kennedy and 
Otto Francke. 

2 E.H.I., 4th ed., p. 273 and note. 

8 The era was afterwards called the $aka era “in consequence of 
its long use by the Saka princes of Western India.” 

4 For a discussion on Kaniska’s date, see J.R.A.S., 1913, 
1914. Also Itid. Hist. Quart . , Vol. V (1929), pp. 49-80. 
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A.D., Kaniska cannot be far removed from this date, 
as Vima Kadphises, having come after an octogenerian, 
must have ruled for a short time only. 

Conquests 

Kaniska was a doughty warrior and he won many 
successes in war. He annexed Kashmir to the Kushan 
empire, and was extremely fond of that pleasant valley. 
If any credence is to be given to traditions preserved 
in Chinese and Tibetan works, his arms penetrated as 
far as Saketa and Magadha, whence he carried off a 
celebrated Buddhist monk named ASvaghosa. Kanis- 
ka is also said to have successfully repulsed the attack 
of the Parthian king. But his most important engage- 
ments were with the Chinese; they resulted' ultimately 
in the conquest of Kashgar, Khotan, and Yarkand. 
The Chinese, whose influence in Central Asia had ceased 
by the end of the first Han dynasty in 23 A.D., reassert- 
ed their power half a century later, and made a steady 
advance westward under General Pan-chao. This was 
naturally viewed with some concern by the Kushan 
monarch, who, as a mark of his equality with the 
Chinese Emperor, demanded the hand of a Chinese 
princess and adopted the title of Devaputra (“the son of 
Heaven”). Pan-chao considered it an affront to his 
master, and accordingly arrested the Kushan envoy. 
Kaniska then crossed the Pamir to fight against him, 
but. suffered a severe reverse, and bought peace by pay- 
ing tribute to China. A few years afterwards Kaniska 
led another expedition across the Pamirs; victory fa- 
voured him this time against Pan-yang, the son 
of Pan-chao. The Kushan ruler thus avenged his 
previous defeat, and compelled a feudatory state of 
__ China to surrender hostages to him. 

ostages The belief that they included a son 

of the Han Emperor does not, however, appear to be 
ij 
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well founded. We learn that these hostages were 
treated with the utmost consideration, and adequate 
arrangements were made for their stay in the She-lo-ka 
monastery in KapiSa (Kafiristan), Gandhara, and at 
a place called Chlnabhukti in eastern Punjab, during 
the various seasons of the year. Here, it is said, they 
introduced the peach and the pear, and their memory 
continued to be cherished in Yuan Chwang’s time in the 
KapiSa monastery, where according to his biographer, 
Hwui-li, they had made endowments for the repairs 
and maintenance of the She-lo-ka shrine. The treasure 
was deposited under the foot of the image of the 
Great Spirit King (Vaisravana), and once a certain 
covetous king tried to open it, but was foiled 
in his attempt by portents. Yuan Chwang, however, 
is alleged to have succeeded in doing so after propitiat- 
ing the “guardian spirit,” and a part of the jewels and 
gold was then utilised in making necessary repairs in the 
building of the Vihara. The remainder of the treasure 
was left to meet future requirements. 1 

"Extent of Kaniska’s Dominions 

Kaniska ruled a vast empire. Outside India it 
certainly comprised Afghanistan, Bactria, Kashgr.r, 
Khotan, and Yarkand. Its limits in India are, however, 
hard to determine with precision. The inscriptions of 
Kaniska’s reign have been discovered in Peshawar, Man- 
ikyala (near Rawalpindi), 2 Sui Vihar (Bahawalpur State), 3 
Zeda (near Und), Mathura, SravastI, Kosambl, Sarnath; 
and his coins are found all over Northern India including 
Bihar and Bengal. Thus, it appears from these findspots 
and the traditions of his conquests that Kaniska’s Indian 

1 Life, pp. 56-58; 4th ed., pp. 278-280. 

2 cf. Manikyala inscription of the year 18 of Maharaja Kane?- 
ka’s (Kaniska’s) reign, C./.J., II, pt. I, no. LXXVI, pp. 145-50. 

3 cf. Sui Vihar inscription, dated year ix, of Maharaja Raja- 
tiraja Devaputra Kani?ka’s reign (Ibid., no. LXXIV, pp. 138-41). 
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possessions consisted of the Punjab, Kashmir, Sind, 
United Provinces, and perhaps the country still further 
to the east and the south. 

His Capital 

The capital of these far-flung territories was Puru- 
sapura or Peshawar. It controlled the main route from 
Afghanistan to the Indus plains, and was, therefore, 
of considerable strategic importance. 

His Satraps 

Scarcely anything is known about Kaniska’s ad- 
ministration. The Sarnath inscription dated in the 
year 3 or 81 A.D.(P) 1 , however, gives us just a glimpse 
of his Satrapal system in the provinces. We learn that 
Kharapallana was his Mahaksatrapa, presumably at 
Mathura, and Vanaspara was governing the eastern 
regions of Benares as Ksatrapa. It seems reasonable 
to suppose that the government of other outlying 
parts of the realm was organised on similar lines. 

Kaniska’s Public Works 

Like Asoka, Kaniska was a great builder of Stupas 
■and cities. He erected in his capital a monastery and 
a huge wooden tower, in which he placed some relics 
of the Buddha. 2 Several years ago, a casket containing 

, 1 Formerly this was considered to be the earliest known ins- 
cription of Kaniska, but a few years ago another record, dated in 
the year 2 of his reign, was discovered, probably at Kosambi. 
It is now preserved in the Allahabad Museum. 

2 The Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun refers to the pagoda (Feou- 
thou) of Ka-ni-si-ka i.e., Kaniska (Beal, pp, ciii-civ). See also Fa- 
hian’s Fo-kuo-ki, ch. XII, Beal, p. xxxii; and Yuan Chwang’s 
Si-yu-ki, Bk. II, Beal, I, p. 99; Watters, I, p. 204, for the St Spa of 
Ki-ni-kia or Kia-ni-se-kia (Kaniska). Alberuni also mentions that 
the Vihara of Purushavar was built by Kanik. It was called after 
him Kanika-Caitya (Sachau, Trans., Vol. II, p.n). 
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some fragments of bones was unearthed here. The 
inscription 1 on it furnishes us the interesting informa- 
tion that the Stupa was constructed under the super- 
vision of a Greek architect, named AgiSala or Agesilaos. 
Kani§ka built a town near Taxila , 2 and Kanispor(Kanis- 
kapura), mentioned in the R ajatarangipiy may also have 
owed its foundation to him . 3 

His Religion 

\ 

Coins do not afford any clear testimony regarding 
the religious beliefs of Kaniska. If they prove anything, 
it is his eclecticism , 4 the tendency to honour a 
strange medley of Greek, Mithraic, Zoroastrian, and 
Hindu gods. On his coins, which, it may be incidental- 
ly noted, always bear legends in the Greek alphabet only, 
there figure Hcrakles, Serapis, the Sun and the Moon 
under their Greek names Helios and Selene, Miiro (Sun), 
Athro (Fire), Nanaia, Siva, etc. Some rare pieces also 
depict the Buddha (Boddo), seated in the Indian fashion, 
or standing clad probably in Greek costume. On 
the other hand, Buddhist authors strongly affirm 
Kaniska’s faith in the Buddha. They aver that in his 
unregenerate days Kaniska revelled, like Asoka, in cruel 
and impious acts, and he embraced the religion of thb 
Sakyamuni owing to feelings of profound remorse for his 
past misdeeds. No doubt, the main purpose of such 
stories is to emphasise the ennobling influence of Bucfdn- 
ism, which could turn base metal into shining gold, but 
that is no argument for disbelieving the fact of Kaniska’s 
conversion. His enshrinement of the Buddha’s relics 

1 See Sten Konow, C.I.I., II, pt. I, no. LXXII, p. 137. 

2 Its remains are represented by Sir-Sukh. 

3 Some scholars think that it was founded by another Kaniska 
of the Ara inscription (see Infra). 

4 Or, are we to conclude that these deities on coins only in- 
dicate the various forms of faiths prevailing in Kaniska’s vast 
empire ? 
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in an exquisite edifice and the convocation of a 
grand Buddhist Assembly further point in this same 
direction. 

The Buddhist Council 

The reign of Kaniska is specially important in the 
history of the Buddhist church, for we learn that, being 
perplexed in his theological studies, he convened with the 
permission of his teacher, ParSvika or Paiiva, a council 
of 500 monks ( mahasamghd) y belonging to the Sarvas- 
tivadin school, to settle the disputed doctrines. The 
conference was held at Kundalavana in the delightful 
vale of Kashmir; 1 its deliberations were guided by Vasu- 
mitra, and in his absence ASvaghosa acted as Presi- 
dent. Their labours resulted in the compilation of 
the Vibhasd Sastra and other comprehensive commenta- 
ries on the canon, which after being engraved on 
“sheets of red copper” were sealed and deposited in a 
Stupa. Who knows these invaluable documents may 
still lie buried there, and a lucky spade may one day 
bring them to light? 

^ise of the Mahay ana 

The appearance of the Buddha along with other 
deities on Kaniska’s coins clearly indicates that Bud- 
dhism had by this time moved far away from its original 
moorings. While the early Buddhists regarded the 
Master merely as a human being, a great guide in the 
journey of life, he was now elevated to the position of 
a god, accessible to the supplications of his devotees, and 

1 cf. Yuan Chwang, Si-ju-ki (Beal, I, pp. 151-156; Watters, I, 
pp. 270-278). According to another Chinese account, the meeting 
place of the assembly was Gandhara. Still another authority 
locates it at Jalandhar. We hear of the conference from Northern 
traditions only; the Ceylonese chronicles make no mention of it. 
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attended by “a hierarchy of Bodhisattvas” and 
other divinities. This led to the inculcation 
of the doctrine of salvation by faith in the Buddha. 
Of course, the old ideal of an individual seeking 
release for himself from the evils of transmigra- 
tion still persisted, but alongside of it there emerged 
the conception that every one might aim at, or even 
rise to, Buddhahood for the deliverance of the 
world from tribulation. The rituals were also elaborated 
to satisfy the popular tastes for ceremonial. This 
modified Buddhism was known as the Mahayana, “the 
great Vehicle,” in contradistinction to the Hlnayana. 
“the little Vehicle,” the name used for the primitive 
teaching. Although definite proof is lacking, there are 
reasons to believe that the former was nascent, much 
earlier than the time of Kaniska. It may have owed 
its origin to the “penetration of Buddhism by Bhaktiy ” 
or to the spread of Buddhism among the masses, 
for they required a more catholic religion in place of the 
icy idealism of the Hlnayana, which could hardly 
kindle the flame of their devotion. Besides, the intro- 
duction of foreign racial elements into the body politic of 
India, and the interaction of their civilisations, must have 
quickened the development of this newer Buddhism.*^, 

The Gandhara Art 

r r 

The new school found expression in a distinctive 
style of art. The earlier Buddhist sculptures, as knoWn 
from their remains at Safichl and Bharhut, portrayed 
scenes from the Jatakas and other stories connected 
with the Buddha, but he himself was never carved 
in stone. His presence was merely indicated by 
symbols, such as footprints, the Bo-tree, a vacant 
seat, or the umbrella. Henceforward, the En- 
lightened One is the most favourite subject for the 
sculptor’s chisel. As most of these specimens have been 
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found in Gandhara, of which Purusapura (Peshawar) 
was the centre, the art has been called Gandharan after 
the name of the country. Sometimes, however, it is 
labelled Graeco-Buddhist or Indo-Hellenic, as Greek 
forms and technique are applied to subjects drawn 
from the newer Buddhism. Thus, the arrangement of the 
drapery follows Hellenistic examples, and in showing 
the Buddha artists take such liberty that his images 
often bear a close resemblance to Apollo. Later on, the 
great Teacher’s figure was standardised, and it became 
the accepted pattern everywhere. The Gandhara sculp- 
tures do not, of course, possess the grace and vigour of 
the work of the Gupta period, but they are surely not 
devoid of interest and charm. It is a moot point how 
far the art of Mathura and Amaravati derived its ins- 
piration from Gandhara. 

Kaniska* s Court 

According to traditions, Kaniska’s court was adorned 
by abrilliant galaxy of intellectual celebrities and Buddhist 
leaders like Parsva, Vasumitra, Asvaghosa, Nagarjuna, 
Caraka, Matriceta, and others. These stories appear 
almost on a par with the legends associated with Vikra- 
Snaditya. The first three are spoken of in connection 
with the Buddhist Council of Kaniska, but it is doubtful 
if the rest also were his contemporaries. 

* '• 

His death 

% 

Kaniska is said to have met a violent death some- 
where in the north at the hands of his own people, who 
were tired of his incessant hard campaigns.* He ruled 
for at least 23 Years, but, if he is identical with 
Kaniska of the Ara inscription, 1 2 his last known date 

1 Ind. Ant., vol. xxxii, 1903, p. 388; E.H.I., 4th ed., pp. 285-86. 

2 See Sten Konow, C.I.I., II. pt. I, no. XXXLV, pp. 126-65. 
cf. “Maharajasa Rajatirajasa Devaputrasa (Ka) i (sa) rasa Vajhe§ka- 
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would be the year 41. A headless statue of the king, 
discovered at Mat in the Mathura district, is one of his 
tangible relics. 

Vasiska 

Our knowledge regarding the successors of Kanis- 
ka is very scanty. It appears, however, from two ins- 
criptions, found in Mathura and Sanchl, that Vasiska 
was governing these regions in the years 24 and 28. 
None of his coins has so far come to light, and perhaps 
he did not issue any. 

Huviska 

The dates of Huviska range from the year 31 to 60 
of the era founded by Kaniska. Some scholars believe 
that the latter was followed by Vasiska and Huviska. 
But this view is doubted, because an inscription, un- 
earthed at Ara (Peshawar district), 1 mentions a Kaniska, 
son of Vajheska or Vajhespa, as flourishing in the year 
41. Now, who was this personage? He was either 
different from, or identical with, the great Kaniska. 
In case the former hypothesis is correct, he must have 
been an independent contemporary of Huviska, or 
more probably his Viceroy. If, on the other hand, 
the two Kaniskas are identified, then we shall have 
to suppose that : Vasiska and Huviska were at f^rjt 
Viceroys of the great Kaniska; that Vasiska predeceas- 
ed him; and that Huviska assumed full sovereign 
powers after the year 41. Whichever theory is accepted, 
coins and inscriptions testify that Huviska was a power- 
ful prince, and that he maintained the empire intact. 

putrasa Kaniskasa Sarhbatsarae ekacapar (i) (sa) i sam 20 20 1 ” 

i.e., “During the reign of the Maharaja, Rajatiraja Devaputra, 
Kaisara Kaniska, the son of Vajheska, in the forty-first year.” 

1 Sten Konow, II, pp.' 162-65, no. LXXXV; Ep.Ind., 

XIV, pp. 130-43. 
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His authority was doubtless recognised in Kabul, 1 
Kashmir, the Punjab, Mathura, perhaps eastern United 
Provinces, but there is nothing to prove the continuance 
of the Kushan rule in the lower Indus valley and eastern 
Malwa. Huviska’s coinage is very artistic, having 
excellent portraits of the king, and it is also extensive. 
The types include representations of Herakles, Sarapis 
(Sarapo); Mithra and Mao, Pharro; Skandha and Vi£- 
akha, and other god's* but both the name and the figure 
of the Buddha are absent. Huviska was, however, 
not altogether indifferent to Buddhism, for he is said 
to have built a Buddhist monastery and a temple at 
Mathura. He also founded a town in Kashmir, called 
Juskapura or Huviskapura or modern Huskpur or 
Uskur (Zukur). 2 

Vasudeva 

The exact date of Huviska’s death is uncertain, but 
an inscription records that in the year 74 of Kanaka’s 
reckoning the ruling authority was Vasudeva (Bazodeo 
of the coins). According to another epigraph, his last 
known date is 98; so that he may be credited with having 
reigned for 25 to 30 years. His inscriptions have been 
5 ©und in the Mathura region only, and his coins mostly 
come from the Punjab and the United Provinces. We may, 
therefore, reasonably infer that the territories in the north- 
west and beyond, ruled by his predecessors, had slipped 
away from the hands of Vasudeva. That he held sway 
over an attenuated kingdom appears also from the re- 
duction in the number of his coin -types. The coins 
with the goddess Nanaia are extremely rare, whereas 
many of them bear on the reverse the figure of 

1 cf. Wardak (Khawat stupa) brass vase inscription of the 
year 51, Ibid., no. LXXXVI, pp. 165-70; Ep.Ind., XI, pp. 202-19. 

2 cf. R ajatarangim, Bk. I, v. 169; Hwui-li also refers to the 
temple of U-sse-kia-lo (Hu$kapura) — Life, p. 68. 
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Siva with Nandi (bull). The latter class of coins 
has generally been taken to prove that Vasudeva 
belonged to the Saiva faith. At any rate, his Sanskritis- 
ed Hindu name, synonymous with Visnu, attests that 
the Kushans were by no means averse or impervious 
to Brahmanical influences. 

Decline of the Kitshan Empire 

The downfall of the Kushans began during the reign 
of Vasudeva, and in course of time the empire, reared 
by the genius of Kaniska, broke up into petty principali- 
ties under princelings, some of whom bore the name 
Vasudeva. They are known entirely from their coins 
on which are written their initials or monograms per- 
pendicularly. According to Dr. Vincent Smith, the 
“Persianising of the Kushan coinage of Northern India” 
in the early third century A.D. indicates that the decay 
of the Kushan power must have been hastened by Per- 
sian invasions like the one recorded by Firishta as hav- 
ing been undertaken by the first Sassanian king . 1 The 
overthrow of these Kushan chieftains must have, how- 
ever, been largely due to the rise of the Nagas and other 
native dynasties, which prepared the way for the Guptas 
for welding Northern India eventually into one miglity* 
empire. But the Kidara Kushans, a branch race, es- 
tablished themselves in the Kabul valley and adjacent 
lands, and despite the fierce onslaughts of the Hunas in 
the fifth century A.D., there are traces of their surviyal 
until about the middle of the ninth century A.D. 

II. The “Dark” Interval 

After the dismemberment of the Kushan empire 
the history of India is mostly enveloped in darkness, 

1 E.H.I., 4th ed., pp. 288-89. Ardashlr Bdb.ig&n (c. 225-241 
A.D.) is represented as having advanced up to Sirhind from where 
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which hides from our view the course of events, until we 
emerge into the light of the Gupta epoch. Occa- 
sionally, however, a glimmer reveals the principal 
scenes and actors during the third and the early part of 
the fourth century A.D. This was a period when 
the Nagas or their BharaSiva branch dominated a large 
part of Northern India . 1 According to the Ptiranas , 
their chief seats of power were VidiSa, Padmavatl (Pad- 
ampawaya), Kantipuri (Kantit, Mirzapur district), and 
Mathura. One of the earliest Naga rulers was Vlrasena, 
who “re-established Hindu sovereignty” at Mathura, 
formerly a strong Kushan centre in India. The authori- 
ty and influence of the BharaSiva Nagas may also be 
judged from the fact that the marriage of the daughter 
of the Bharasiva king, Bhavanaga, with the son of Pra- 
varasena Vakataka was considered so important as to be 
repeated in all the official records of the Vakatakas. We 
further learn from them that prior to this matrimonial 
alliance the BharaSivas had been “anointed to sovereign- 
ty with the holy water of the Bhaglrathi (Ganges), which 
they had acquired with their valour,” and they had 
performed no less than ten AJvamedha sacrifices . 2 
They were thus mighty princes, who flourished after the 
Rushans and maintained their influence for a long 
time. Later traces of Naga rule may be found 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription , 3 which men- 
tions the defeat of Ganapatinaga and other Naga 
kings at the hands of Samudragupta. This epi- 
graph gives us, as we shall see below, an idea 

he retired after exacting a huge tribute from Junah (Elliot, History 
of India , VI, (Introd. to Firishta’s History), pp. 557-58; E.H.I., 4th 
ed., p. 289, n. 3). 

1 See K. P. Jayasval, J. B. O. R. S., Match — June, 1933, 
pp. 3 f. 

8 Fleets C.I.I., III, pp. 237, 241, 245, 248. cf. qTPraTRRtr- 
^Ffl *hm r wn^qr^wwiHT ^uRkhi^ i 
Ill, no. 1., pp. x-17. 
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of the political condition of India about the middle of 
the fourth century A.D. It may, therefore, be reasonably 
supposed that some of the royal houses and autonomous 
clans, mentioned therein, must have risen into promi- 
nence considerably earlier. Indeed, they may have 
sprung up on the ruins of the Kushan power. 



PART III 


CHAPTER XII 

I. THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS 

Origin of the Guptas 

When we enter upon the Gupta period, we find 
ourselves on firmer ground owing to the discovery 
of a series of contemporary inscriptions, and the history 
of India regains interest and unity to a large extent. 
The origin of the Guptas is shrouded in mystery, but 
on a consideration of the termination of their names 
it has been contended with some plausibility that they 
belonged to the Vaisya caste . 1 Much stress should not, 
however, be laid on this argument, and to give just one 
example to the contrary we may cite Brahmagupta as the 
tiame of a celebrated Brahman astronomer. Dr. Jayas- 
val, on the other hand, suggested that the Guptas were 
FCaraskara Jats — originally from the Punjab . 2 But 
:fte evidence he relied on is hardly conclusive, as its 
pery basis, the identification of Candragupta I with 
Candasena of the Yiaumudmahotsava , is far from cer- 
ta'iV 

Beginnings of the Gupta power 

According to the genealogical lists, the founder 

1 cf. fasrer wr ^ *r*pr: i 

. , Vifttu Parana , Bk. Ill, Chap, xo, v. 9. 

2 J.B.O.R.S., XIX (March-June, 1933), pp. iij-16. According 
to Jayasval, the Kakkar Jats are “the modern representatives of 
the original community of the Guptas." 
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of the dynasty was a person named Gupta. He is given 
the simple title of Maharaja, which shows that he was 
only a minor chief ruling a small territory in Magadha. 
He has been identified with Maharaja Che-li-ki-to 
(Sri-Gupta), who, according to I-tsing, built a temple 
near MrigaSikhavana for some pious Chinese pilgrims. 
It was handsomely endowed, and at the time of I- 
tsing’s itinerary (673-95 A.D.) its dilapidated remnants 
were known as the ‘Temple of China.’ Gupta is general- 
ly assigned to the period, A.D. 275-300. I-tsing, how- 
ever, notes that the building of the temple began 500 
years before his travels. 1 This would, no doubt, go 
against the dates proposed above for Gupta, but we 
need not take I-tsing too literally, as he merely stated 
the “tradition handed down from ancient times by 
old men.” 2 

Gupta was succeeded by his son, Ghatotkaca, who 
is also styled Maharaja. This name sounds rather 
outlandish, although some later members of the 
Gupta family bore it. 3 We know almost nothing about 
him. 

Candragupta I 

After Ghatotkaca, his son Candragupta I canle 
to the throne. Unlike his predecessors, the latter 
assumed the grandiloquent title of Maharajadhiraja, 
and we may, therefore, regard him as the first monarch 
to raise the power and prestige of the dynasty. He 

1 Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, Introd., 
p. xv; Beal, /.R.u 4 JT., 1881, pp. 570-71 ;Ind. Ant., X, p. no. 

2 Fleet does not accept the identification of Gupta with I- 
tsing’s Che-li-ki-to (C.I.I., III, p. 8, note 3). See, however, Allan, 
C.C.G.D., Introd., p. xv. The king is called Sri-Gupta in inscrip- 
tions. But Sri is not an integral part of the name, and is used here 
only as an honorific term. 

8 cf. e.g., of a VaiSali seal( Bloch, Arch. Surv. 

Ann. Rep., 1903-04, p. 107). 
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married the Licchavi princess, KumaradevI, as is evident 
from the epithet “Licchavidauhitrah,” applied to 
Samudragupta in inscriptions. The marriage is also 
attested by some gold coins, which bear on the obverse 
the standing figure of the king offering a ring or bracelet 
to his spouse with the legends Candra or Candragupta on 
the right and on the left KumaradevI or SrI-Kumaradevi; 
and on the reverse we have the legend “Licchavayah,” 
and the goddess (perhaps Simhavahint Durga) seated on a 
lion. Allan believes that these coins were of a medallic 
nature, struck by Samudragupta in commemoration of his 
parents, 1 but it is likely they may be issues of Candragupta 
I himself. 2 His alliance with the Licchavis, who suddenly 
emerge now into view after several centuries of oblivion, 
was evidently a turning-point in the fortunes of the 
Guptas. Vincent Smith is of opinion that in consequence 
of this union Candragupta I “succeeded to the power 
previously held by his wife’s relatives” and that he ob- 
tained possession of Pataliputra. 3 The suggestion, how- 
ever, appears untenable, for according to I-tsing’s testi- 
mony the territories of Maharaja Gupta must have 
already comprised this city. It is no less doubtful if 
Vaisali, the Licchavi capital, came under Candragupta I 

a result of the marriage settlement. At any rate, 
a well-known passage in the Purdnas proves that his 
authority extended to South Bihar, Prayaga, Saketa, 
an,c^ the adjoining districts. 4 x 

He ruled from A.D. 320 to circa 3 3 5. 6 The reckon- 
ing which began from his accession, was carried on by 

1 C.C.G.D., Introd., p. xviii. 

2 Numismatic Supplement No. XLVII, Vol. Ill 
( 1937 ), pp. 105-n. 

3 E.H.I., 4th ed., pp. 295-96. 

1 c f- srcrir ^ *n%?r wtem 1 

6 If, however, the Nalanda plates {Ep. Itid., xxv, pp. jo-53) 
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his successors; and its initial year ran from February 
z 6, 320 A.D. to March 15, 321 A.D. 


Samudragupta 


Candragupta I was followed by his son Samudra- 
gupta. As the latter seems to have been nominated 
by his father to succeed him, he may not have been his 
eldest son. Whatever his earlier position, Samudragupta 
turned out to be one of the ablest Gupta sovereigns, 
and by his exploits more than justified his father’s 
selection. 1 With his ideal of war and aggrandisement, 
Samudragupta is the very antithesis of Asoka, who 
, „ , , , stood for peace and piety. The 

t crrinHnn 1 ar former’s achievements formed the 

subject or an elaborate panegyric 
composed by the court poet, Harisena, and, strangely 
enough, Samudragupta chose to leave a permanent 
record of his sanguinary conquests by the side of 
the ethical exhortations of Asoka on one of his 
pillars, now ipside the fort at Allahabad. 2 The inscrip- 
tion is unhappily undated, but it is surely not a pos- 
thumous document, as supposed by Fleet. 3 It must have 


and the Gaya plate of Samudragupta, dated years 5 and 9 respec- 
tively, are genuine, and if they refer to the Gupta era, the reign of 
Candragupta I must have been briefer still. 

1 Some gold coins of Kaca, closely resembling the issues of 
Samudragupta, have been found. Vincent Smith regards the 
former as a rival brother of the latter ( E.H.I . , 4th ed., p. 297, 
n. 1). But in our opinion the expression “Sarva-rajocchetta” on 
the reverse argues in favour of their identification. Perhaps Kaca 
was the original or personal name, and the appellation Samudra- 
gupta was adopted in allusion to his conquests. Dr. D.R. Bhan- 
darkar, on the other hand, takes the Kaca (Rama?) coins to be issues 
ofRamagupta {MalavJyaji Commemoration Volume, 1932, pp. 204-06). 

2 Fleet, C.J.I., III, no. 1, pp. 1-17. 

*Ibid. 9 pp. 4, 10 and note 2. The passage (lines 29-30), 
however, only refers to Samudragupta’s fame “having gone to the 
abode of (Indra) the lord of the gods.” 
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been engraved — say about 360 A.D. — after the comple- 
tion of Samudragupta’s “digvijaya” and before the per- 
formance of the AJvamdha , which is not mentioned in it. 


r Although the account seems to 

onquests follow a geographical and not a 

chronological order, 1 we may reasonably assume that 
Samudragupta must have first tried conclusions with his 
neighbours, the kings of Aryavarta. Here he followed 
a policy of ruthless annexation, for he is said to have 
“violently exterminated” the following nine monarchs: 


(/) Rudradeva (Rudrasena I Vakataka ?). 

(//) Matila : identified with Mattila of a seal found at 
Bulandshahr. 

(Jit) Nagadatta : perhaps a Naga king. 

(iv) Candravarman : The identification is not cer- 
tain. Sometimes he is considered the same as 
his namesake of Pokharana, mentioned in the 
Susunia Rock inscription. 2 * * * * * 8 It is further believed 
that Candravarman is identical with king Candra 
ofthe Mchrauli Iron Pillar inscription (Fleet’s no. 
32), but this view has been doubted and appears 
improbable. 

(a v ) Ganapatinaga : a Naga ruler of Padmavatl 
(modern Padam Pawaya, near Narwar, in the 
Gwalior state). 

(yi) Nagasena ) t Presumably both belonged to the 
tyfi) Nandin } ’ Naga lineage. 

(yiii) Acyuta : identical with “Acyu” of the coins 
discovered at Ahicchatra (Ramnagar) in the 


1 For the identification of names, see Fleet, Ibid., notes; Allan, 

C.C.G.D., Introd., pp. xxi-xxx; Smith, J.R.A.S., 1897, pp. 859- 

910; Dubreuil, A.H.D. , pp. 58-61; Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Atic. 

Ind., 4th ed., pp. 447-60; D. R. Bhandarkar, Ind. Hist. Quart., I, 

2, pp. 250-6^ G. Ramdas, Ibid., I, 4. pp. 679 f; K. N. Dikshit, 

Proc. xst. Or. Con., I, p. cxxiv; Jayasval, J.B.O.R.S., March- 

June, 1933, pp. 144 f- 

8 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 318; Proc. As. Soc. Beng., 1895, pp. 177 f. 

16 
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Bareilly district. 

(tx) Balavarman : not yet satisfactorily identified . 1 

Samudragupta next turned his arms against the 
“kings of the forest countries,” whom he compelled 
“to become his servants.” Their territories probably 
lay in Central India. 

Samudragupta then undertook the difficult task 
of subjugating the monarclis of Daksinapatha. They 
were defeated and captured, but the victor released and 
re-instated them, and thus won their allegiance by his 
magnanimity. These rulers were : 

(/) Mahendra of Ivosala (Mahakosala or the dis- 
tricts of Bilaspur, Raipur, and Sambhalpur). 

(//) Vyaghraraja of Mahakantara (perhaps the wild 
tracts of Gondwana ?). 2 * * * * * 8 

(iii) Mantaraja of Korala (Korada in South India; 
or the Sonpur region, its capital being Yayatina- 
garl on the Mahanadi). 

( iv ) Mahendra of Pistapura (modem Pithapuram in 
the Godavari district). 

(v) Svamidatta of Kottura on the hill (Kothoor in 
the Ganjam district). According to another 
interpretation, the passage “Paistapuraka-Mahen- 
dragiri-Kautturaka-Svamidatta” signifies “Sva- 
midatta who had his seat at Pistapur and at 

1 Dr. Jayasval regarded Balavarman as “the second or abbiseka 

(coronation) name of Kalyanavarman,” ruler of Pataliputra, who 

is mentioned in the Kaumudi-Mahotsava, but is “left unnamed in 

verse 7” of the Allahabad Pillar inscription (/. B. O. R. S., March- 

June, 1933, p. 142). Mr. K. N. Dikshit ( Proc . 1st. Or. ConJ 

1920, Vol. I, p. cxxiv), however, identifies Balavarman with 

an ancestor of Bhaskaravarman of Assam, mentioned in a Nidhan- 
pur inscription (Ep. I fid., XII, pp. 73, 76). 

8 Dr. Raychaudhuri thinks that Mahakantara is identical with 
“a wild tract of Central India, which probably included the Jaso 
State” (Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., p. 452). G. Ramdas, however, 
identifies it with the “Jhad-Khand” Agency tracts of Ganjam and 
Vizagapatam ( l.H.Q. , I, pt. 4, p. 684). 
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Kottura near Mahendtagiri.” But it may be 
questioned, as not more than one stronghold 
has been mentioned in case of each king in the 
inscription. 

(vi) Damana of Erandapalla (Erandapalli, near Chica- 
cole in the Ganjam district). 

(vii) Visnugopa of Kanci (Con jeeveram, near Madras). 

(/vVV) Nll'araja of Avamukta : The Hathlgumpha ins- 
cription indicates that Pithunda, near Godavari, 
was the capital of the Ava country or people. 

(ix) Hastivarman of Veiigi (Pedda-vegi in Ellore). 

(x) Ugrasena of Palakka (Nellore district). 

(xi) Kubera of Devarastra (Ycllamancili in die Viza- 
gapatam district). 

(xii) Dhananjaya of Kusthalapura (Kuttalur in North 
Arcot). 

According to the identifications, given above, 
Samudragupta’ s campaigns were limited to the eastern 
coast of the Dekkan. There is, however, nothing to 
support Prof. Jouveau-Dubreuil’s suggestion that the 
invader was defeated by a confederacy of the southern 
kings under the leadership of Visnugopa of Kanci, and 
that Samudragupta was forced to retreat homeward post- 
haste . 1 On the other hand, if we accept the identifications, 
proposed by Fleet and Smith, of Korala, Erandapalla, 
Palakka, and Devarastra with Kerala (Malabar coast), 
Erandol in Khandesh, Palghat or Palakkadu, and Maha- 
rastra respectively, Samudragupta must have advanced as 
far as the Cera kingdom in the extreme south and return- 
ed to his capital by way of Maharastra and Khandesh. 

The military activities of Samudragupta overawed 
the tribes and the frontier kings, who accordingly 
“gratified his imperious commands by paying all kinds 
of taxes, obeying his orders and coming to do homage .” 2 

1 Ancient History of the Deccan (1920), p. 61. 
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Among the frontier (pratyanta) states were : 

(i) Samatata (south-eastern Bengal; its capital was 
Karmmanta or Bad-Kamta, near Comilla). 

(it) Davaka (Dacca; or the hill tracts of Chittagong 
and Tippera. Vincent Smith, however, identifies 
it with the modern districts of Bogra, Dinajpur 
and Rajshahi; and Mr. K. L. Barua with the 
Kopili valley in Assam). 

(i/i) Kamarupa (Assam). 

(iv) Nepala (Nepal). 

(v) Kartripura (compare Katuriaraj of Kumaon, 
Garhwal, and Rohilkhand ; 1 or Kartarpur in the 
Jalandhar district, as suggested by Fleet and 
Allan). 

The tribes, which submitted to Samudragupta of 
their own accord, are named as follows : 

(i) Malavas: They are identical with the Malloi 
of the classical writers. By the end of the first 
century A.D. they migrated from the Punjab to 
Rajputana, and ultimately settled in the region 
called Malwa after them. 

(it) Arjunayanas : They were probably settled ip 
the eastern part of Jaipur and Alwar states. 

(tit) Yaudheyas : They lived in northern Rajputana. 
Their name still survives in Johiyawar — a j^act 
on the confines of the Bahawalpur State . 2 

(iv) Madrakas : They were to the north of the Yau- 
dheyas, and their capital was Sakala or Sialkot. 

(v) Abhlras : Their territory (Ahirwada) was bet- 
ween the Parvati and Betwa rivers m Central 

1 J.R.A.S., 1898, pp. 198-99. 

2 The Yaudheyas are mentioned in an inscription discovered 
at Bijayagadh, near Bayana, in the Bharatpur State (C.J.J., III, no. 
58, pp. 251-52). The author of the Brihat-Samhita places both the 
Arjunayanas and the Yaudheyas in the northern division of India. 
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(vi) Prarjunas : Their seat of power was either 
Narsingpur or Narsingarh in C.P. 

(wV) Sanakanikas : They were near Bhilsa. A Sana- 
kanlka feudatory of Candragupta II is mentioned 
in an Udayagiri inscription (Fleet’s no. 3). 

(viii) Kakas : They were the neighbours of the Sana- 
kanikas. 

(ix) Kharaparikas : Perhaps they occupied the 
Damoh district, C.P., and were identical with 
the Kharparas of the Batihagarh inscription, 2 as 
pointed out by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar. 3 

Degrees of conquests 

The foregoing account shows that Samudragupta’s 
conquests were of varying degrees. He forcibly ex- 
tirpated certain kings, and annexed their dominions; 
others were vanquished, taken prisoners, and set free 
after an acknowledgement of suzerainty; and, lastly, the 
frontier monarchs and the tribes, being impressed by his 
victories, paid him homage of their own accord. 

delations with foreign powers 

Thus, Samudragupta made himself master of 
an extensive empire, but beyond the sphere of his direct 
authority were the foreign potentates, who were no 
less anxious to be on good terms with him. We learn 
from a Chinese source 4 that his Ceylonese contemporary, 
Meghavanna or Meghavarna (352-79 A.D.), sent two 
monks to Bodhgaya on a religious mission. Meeting 

1 Some, however, locate the Abhiras in Saura§tra and Guja- 
rat, as they are often referred to in Ksatrapa inscriptions. 

2 Ep. Inf., XII, pp. 46, 47, v. 5. 

8 Ind. Hist. Quart., I, (1925), p. 258. 

4 Sylvain L£vi, Journal Asiatique, 1900, pp. 406, 41 1; V.A. 
Smith, Ind. Ant., 1902, pp. 192-97. 
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with little or no hospitality there, they complained to 
the king on their return home that they could not obtain 
even a suitable accommodation. Meghavarna then sent 
a formal embassy with rich gifts to Samudragupta seek- 
ing his permission to build a monastery at that sacred 
site for the use of Ceylonese pilgrims. The request 
was, of course, granted, and soon there grew ;up a 
magnificent structure, which was known as the Maha- 
bodhi Sangharama in the time of Yuan Chwang. The 
Allahabad pillar inscription further informs us that the 
Daivaputra-Sahi-Sahanu6ahi, the Saka-Murundas as 
well as the people of Sihhala and other islands, “pur- 
chased peace by self-surrender, bringing presents of 
maidens, the application of charters, stamped with 
the Garuda seal, confirming them in the enjoyment 
of their territories.” 1 Although such claims savour 
of rhodomontade, it appears nevertheless that the above 
mentioned powers were profoundly struck with the ex- 
panding fame and influence of Samudragupta, and, there- 
fore, they thought it prudent to enlist his friendship and 
favour. They were evidently the representatives of the 
Kushans and the Sakas, who had formerly held sway over 
a large portion of India. It is, however, difficult to 
identify them definitely, or even to analyse the Sanskrit 
compound words. The title Daivaputra-Sahi-Sahanu- 
§ahi was orginially adopted by the great Kushan emperors 
and after the disintegration of the empire it was divided 
among the princes of the smaller states according to 
their status. Thus, the Devaputra was perhaps located 
in the Punjab, and the Sahi or SahiSahanusahi ruled 
Afghanistan and the adjoining lands. Similarly, the term 


1 cf. (i i 





Were the people of the Malay Archipelago meant by the "dwel- 
lers of other islands”? 
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Saka-Murundas 1 * denotes either two separate ethnic types, 
or simply “lords of the Sakas,” if taken as one word. 

The Asvamedha sacrifice 

Samudragupta is represented in the inscriptions 
of his successors to have revived the horse-sacrifice, 
which had long been in abeyance (“ cirotsanndsvamedha - 
hartub”)P It must have been performed at the con- 
clusion of his fighting days, and after the incision of 
the Allahabad pillar inscription, as it is not mentioned 
therein . 3 He distributed large sums in charity during 
this ceremony, and to commemorate it he issued gold 
coins, showing a horse standing before a sacrificial post 
{yiipa ) on the obverse, and on the reverse the queen 
and the legend “Asvamedhaparakramah.” 

His personal accomplishments 

Samudragupta was a versatile genius. He was 
proficient not only in war, but also in the sacred lore 
(Sastras). Himself highly cultured, he was fond of the 
company of the learned. He is called “kaviraja”, 
which shows that he was a poet of no mean order. 
Besides, he cultivated the sister art of music, and his 
attainments in this direction are confirmed by certain 
coins depicting him sitting on a high-backed couch 
and* playing on the lute find). The Allahabad pillar 
inscription also says that Samudragupta “put to shame 

1 On the Murundas, see C.C.G.D., Introd., pp. xxix-xxx; 
Jayasval, ‘The Murunda Dynasty,’ Malaviyajt Commemoration 
Volume , pp. 185-87. 

8 We may, however, recall here that the BharaSivas, Pravarasena 
I Vakataka, and other kings had celebrated the AJvamedba not 
very long before Samudragupta. Does the expression signify 
that it was restored by the latter as a full detailed Imperial rite ? 
(see Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Studies in Gupta History, pp. 44-45). 

3 See H. R. Divekar, Vol. VII (1926), pp. 164-65. 
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the preceptor of the lord of the gods (i.e., Brihaspati) 
by his sharp and polished intellect and Tumburu and 
Narada by lovely performances of music.” 1 

His Religion 

We learn from the Allahabad pillar inscription that 
the kings of the north-west asked for Samudragupta’s 
charters, stamped with the Garuda seal. As Garuda 
is the bearer (yahana) of Visnu, it is clear that Samudra- 
gupta was specially devoted to this god. But his 
Vaisnavism was by no means inconsistent with mili- 
tarism — the true ideal of a Ksatriya. 

Date of his death 

The exact year of Samudragupta’s death is no- 
where recorded, but there is no doubt he had a long 
reign. The earliest known date of Candragupta II 
being 380 A.D. according to a newly discovered ins- 
cription at Mathura, 2 we may tentatively assume that 
Samudragupta ruled until about 375 A.D. 

Ramagupta 

Samudragupta had several sons (cf. hahu-putra-pautra , 
C.I.I., III, no. 2, pp. 20-21), and one of them nanTed 
Rama (Sarma?) gupta is believed to have succeeded him. 
The latter is mentioned in a lost drama by Visakhadatta, 
entitled Devl-Candraguptam, fragments of which are “pre- 
served in the Hatya-darpana , a work on dramaturgy 
by Ramacandra and Gunacandra. Ramagupta was a 
cowardly ruler, and it is alleged that in response to 
the Saka king’s demand he agreed to surrender even 
his wife, Dhruvadevi. But her honour was saved 



2 See Infra. 
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owing to the intervention of her husband’s brother, 
Candragupta, who in the guise of a woman killed 
the Saka ruler. Candragupta then did away with 
Ramagupta too, and ascended the throne of Patali- 
putra with Dhruvadevi as his queen amidst the plaudits 
of the people. Echoes of this story also come from 
Bana’s Harsacarita, the commentary on it by Sankararya, 
and some other later authorities like the Sringara-Vrakdsa 
of Bhoja, the Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa 1 , and the 
Mujmdlut- Taivdrlkh . 2 Despite these evidences, the his- 
toricity of Ramagupta is still a matter of controversy 
among scholars. It is argued that the above traditions 
are late and have hardly any air of reality; and the 
absence of Ramagupta’s coins 3 as well as the complete 
silence of the Gupta records about him, no doubt, lend 
further weight to this scepticism. 

Candragupta II Vikramaditja (c. 375-414 A.D.) 
Accession 

Candragupta, usually designated Candragupta II 
Vikramaditya to distinguish him from his grand-father, 
was Samudragupta’s son by Dattadevi. whether we 
take him as the immediate successor of his craven brother 
R-Jmagupta, or of his father, as the expression “tatpari- 
grihitah” suggests, 4 Candragupta must have been a man 
of mature years, when he ascended the throne some time 
between 375 and 380 A.D. 5 6 

1 Ep.Ind., XVIII, pp. 248-255, verse 48. 

2 Elliot and Dowson, History of India, I. pp. 110-12. 

3 Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s attempt ( Malavtyaji Commemoration 

Volume, 1932, pp. 204-06) to attribute the Kaca coins to Rama- 
gupta is not at all convincing. See Ibid., pp. 206-11 for citations 
of original passages. On Ramagupta, see also J.B.O.R.S., June, 
1928, pp. 223-53; March-June, 1929, pp. 134-141; March, 1932, 
pp. 17-36, £tc., 

*C.I.I. t Ill, no. 12, p. 50, 1. 19. 

6 The earliest known date of Candragupta II is G.E. 61= 
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. "Position of the empire 

Candragupta II was spared the difficult task of 
building up an empire. It had already been success- 
fully accomplished by the military genius of his father, 
Samudragupta, who had annexed many territories in 
Aryavarta, overawed the frontier kings and tribes into 
submission, and made the independent powers of the 
North-west seek his friendship. But the Western satraps 
were still holding their own, and, except for a temporary 
eclipse by the Vakatakas, continued to be an important 
factor in contemporary politics. 

The Vakataka alliance 

With a view to pursuing his schemes vigorously 
against the Sakas, Candragupta II gave the hand of 
his daughter, Prabhavatl, born of Kuberanaga, a Naga 
princess, to Rudrasena II Vakataka. This matrimonial 
alliance was a masterstroke of diplomacy as the 
Vakataka Maharaja “occupied a geographical position 
in which he could be of much service or disservice to 
the northern invader of the dominions of the Salta 
satraps .” 1 

The Saka campaign 

Having organised a strong force, Candragupta II 
himself advanced against the Saka ruler of Western 
India. An inscription at Udayagiri, near Bhilsa, record- 
ing the dedication of a cave to Sambhu (Siva) by his 
minister for peace and war, named Saba-Virasena, gives 
us a clue to Candragupta’ s line of march, as the former 
is said to have gone there “accompanied by the king in 
person, who was seeking to conquer the whole world .” 2 

380-81 A.D. (cf. Mathura inscription, Ep. Irtd., XXI, pp. if). 

1 J.R.A.S., 1914, p. 325. « 

2 C.I.I., Vol. Ill, pp. 35, 36. cf. TTttl 
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Unhappily the epigraph is undated, otherwise we should 
have known the actual year of Candragupta’s conflict with 
the Sakas. But we can fix it approximately with the help 
of the coins. The latest issues of the Western Ksatrapas 
are those of Rudrasimha III, dated in the year 3ix=388- 
97 A - D - Now, Candragupta II started a silver currency 
in close imitation of that of the Ksatrapas after the, 
occupation of their territory. The earliest date on these 
coins is 90 or 90X— 409 or 409-413 A.D. 1 We may, 
therefore, reasonably suppose that the conquest took 
place some time between 395 and 400 A.D. 2 An 
allusion to this event occurs in Bana’s Harsacarita, al- 
though according to its testimony Candragupta II killed 
his adversary by stratagem and not in an open fight. For 
it transmits the “scandalous tradition” that “in his 
enemy’s city the king of the Sakas, while courting 
another man’s wife, was butchered by Candragupta 
concealed in his mistress’ dress.” 3 

Results of the war 

The defeat of Rudrasimha III not only resulted 
in the annexation of the fertile and rich regions of Malwa, 
Gujarat, and Saurastra (Kathiawad) by the victor, but it 
also brought the Gupta empire into direct touch with 
the western sea-ports. This gave a tremendous impetus 
to overseas commerce, and along with it there was a 
free flow of ideas, to and from, foreign lands. Inland 
trade, too, grew with the establishment of a supreme 
government over the greater part of Northern India, 
as merchants could now transport goods right across 
the country without having to pay customs duties at the 

1 Candragupta II died about this year. 

2 

8 


See also J. Allan, Cam. So. Hist. Ind., p. 93. 
He.c.T p.194. cf. tt 
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frontiers of each petty state on the way. Previously, 
these levies hampered business a good deal; they raised 
the prices of articles and left little margin for profits to 
manufacturers and tradesmen. The most important 
entrepot at that time was Ujjain, where converged trade- 
routes from different directions. It also enjoyed pre- 
eminence as a religious and political centre, and was 
indeed made the second capital of the Gupta empire 
after Candragupta’s western conquests. 

Who was king Catulra ? 

An inscription on the Iron Pillar, which stands near 
Kutb-Minat (Delhi), not far from the village of Mehrauli, 
records the exploits of a king named Candra. He is 
said to have vanquished a combination of his enemies 
in Vahga (Bengal); perfumed the Southern ocean by 
“the breezes of his prowess;” and overcome the Vahli- 
kas , 1 traversing the seven mouths, i.e., tributaries of the 
river Indus (i.e., the Punjab ). 2 Thus having “acquired 
supreme sovereignty in the world” (aikddhirdjya), he ruled 
“for a long time” ( suciram ). The identification of this 
Candra has unfortunately been a frequent source of 
controversy among scholars . 3 But if he is identical with 


1 According to Varabamihira, the Vahlikas were a northern 
people. Some scholars identify them with the Bahikas of the 
Punjab (Basak, History of North-Eastern India, p. 14, n. 12), and 
others with the people of Balkh. It has sometimes even Teen 
suggested that the term Vahlika was used in a general sense to 
signify a body of foreign invaders, like the Pahlavas, Yavanas, 
etc., (see Allan, C.C.G.D. , Introd., p. xxxvi). 


2 cf. “SpFTtetUcT: STcffETOTT <*PWWthHk1l- 


(C.I.I., III, no. 32, j?. 141, v. 1). 
3 R. G. Basak ( History of North-Eastern India, pp. 13-18) and 
Fleet ( C.I.I . , III, Introd., p. 12) identify Candra with Candragupta I; 
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Candragupta II, as seems quite probable, we have then 
definite evidence that the Gupta monarch firmly estab- 
lished his supremacy in Bengal, and destroyed the rem- 
nants of the Saka and the Kushan power in the north- 
west, a task which Samudragupta could accomplish only 
partially. 

Fa-hunt's itinerary (399-414 A.D.) 

During the reign of Candragupta II, the celebrated 
pilgrim, Fa-hian, came overland from China to India, 
enduring the hardships and dangers of the Gobi Desert 
and the mountainous tracts of Khotan, the Pamirs, 
Swat, and Gandhara. Reaching Peshawar, he made a 
detour across the hills to the north and the west, entered 
the Punjab, passed on to places like Mathura, Samkasya, 
Kanauj, SravastI, Kapilavastu, Kusinagara, Vaisall, Patali- 
putra, KasI, etc. He then proceeded to Tamralipti 
(Tamluk, Midnapur district), where he embarked for 
Ceylon and Java on his voyage homeward. 1 Fa-hian was, 
no doubt, so engrossed in his quest for Buddhist manus- 
cripts and relics that he did not even care to note the 
name of the emperor, in whose dominions he spent 
several happy years. But occasionally the pilgrim per- 
suaded himself to write about the life of the people and 
the general condition of the country. Let us now con- 
sider what information we obtain from these incidental 

observations. 

' % 

Vdtaliputra 

% 

Fa-hian stayed in the Imperial city of Pataliputra 

Vincent Smith believes Candra is the same as Candragupta II (/. 
R.A.S., 1897, pp. x-i 8); R. D. Banerji {Ep. lnd., XIV, pp. 367- 
71) and H. P. Sastri {Ibid., XII, pp. 315-21; XIII, p. 133) equate 
Candra with Candravarman; whereas Dr. Raychaudhuri takes Can- 
dra to be identical with either Sada-Candra or CandrarhSa, “prefer- 
ably the latter” {Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., p. 449, n. 1). 

1 See Fo-kwo-ki (The Travels of Fa-hian), Beal, Buddhist Re- 
tords of the Western World, pp. xxiii-xl. 
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for three years, learning Sanskrit. He mentions that 
it had two “imposing and elegant” monasteries — one 
of the HInayana and the other of the Mahayana- 
tenanted by six or seven hundred monks, whose 
learned expositions of the Law and disciplined life 
attracted seekers after knowledge from all parts of India. 
He felt amazed to see the splendour of Anoka’s palace, 
which was extant at the time of his visit to Pataliputra, 
and was reputed to have been the work of superhuman 
agency. The wealth and prosperity of Magadha deeply 
impressed the pilgrim, and he says with admiration that 
its inhabitants "vied with one another in the practice 
of benevolence and righteousness.” They organised 
a grand procession of richly adorned images of the 
Buddha and Bodhisattvas every year on the eighth day 
of the second month. These figures were carried on 
“perhaps twenty cars,” all constructed according to a 
certain pattern, but differently painted and decorated. 
Fa-hian also testifies that “the heads of the VaiSya 
families establish houses for dispensing charity and 
medicines.” There was an excellent hospital, endowed 
by nobles and householders, in the capital where the 
poor and destitute patients were supplied food and 
medicine free according to their needs. Besides, rept- 
houses existed in large towns as well as on highways 
for the comforts of travellers . 1 

State of Society 

r 

The pilgrim’s account gives us some glimpses 
of the social conditions in MadhyadeSa. It appears the 
bulk of the people were vegetarian, and followed 
the principle of Ahimsa. They had “no shambles or 
wine-shops in their market-places.” They do not 
keep pigs and fowls, nor do they eat onions and 


1 Ibid., ch. xxvii, pp. Ivi-vii. 
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garlic, nor drank wine 1 — a feature which may hearten 
modem temperance reformers. The Candalas were 
regarded as social outcasts, being the only per- 
sons “to go hunting and deal in flesh.” They lived 
away from the people, and when they approached a city 
or market they had to strike a piece of wood, so that 
other folk might avoid coming in contact with them . 2 
Truly, this savours of untouchability, which is still an 
ugly blot on Hinduism. 

Religious condition 

Fa-hian came to India with the set purpose of collec- 
ting Buddhist manuscripts, and of visiting the ‘sites 
hallowed by the memory of the Buddha. Naturally, there- 
fore, he speaks more enthusiastically about Buddhism 
and the ramifications of the Samgha. It appears from his 
description that the faith was “flourishing” in the Punjab 
and Bengal, and that it was gradually gaining ground 
in Mathura, where he noticed twenty establishments. 
But it was by no means popular in MadhyadeSa, 
for in each of its principal towns the pilgrim saw just 
one or two monasteries only, and sometimes even 
none. Here Brahmanism predominated, and the king 
was himself a devout Vaisnava (P aramabhdgavatd) . 
The relations between the “Brahman heretics” and the 
Buddhists were generally cordial, and nowhere is there 
any % hint of persecution of any religion. Indeed, we 
learn from inscriptions that some of the high officers 
of’ Candragupta II, like Saba-VIrasena and Amrakardava, 
were Saiva and Buddhist in their persuasions . 3 

1 This is, however, to be taken with a grain of salt. 

8 Ibid., ch. xvi, p. xxxviii. 

3 An Udayagiri inscription records that Candragupta IPs 
minister of peace and war, named Saba-VIrasena, excavated a cave 
to serve as a sanctuary of the deity Siva ( C.I.I . , III, no. 6, pp. 34-56). 
Similarly, another inscription at Sanchi says that Amrakardava, 
a general in Candragupta IPs army, made a gift of 25 dlnaras 
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Administration 

Fa-hian refers favourably to the temperate climate 
and administration of the Middle kingdom, i.e., the 
territories of Candragupta II. The people were pros- 
perous and free from poll-tax or from the shackles 
of overgovernment. They “had not to register 
their households or attend to any magistrates and 
their rules.” The king did not impose any restrictions 
on the movements of his subjects. “If they desire to 
go, they go: if they like to stop they stop .” 1 The 
criminal law was mild as compared to the Chinese system 
of the day. Offenders were fined, lightly or heavily, 
according to the nature of their crimes, and corporal 
punishments were not inflicted. It is interesting to 
learn that capital penalty was not awarded then, and 
even persons guilty of treason suffered only amputation 
of the right hand. The picture, however, appears to be 
more idealistic than realistic. 

The mainstay of finance was the land revenue, 
amounting to a certain portion of the produce or its 
cash value. The royal officers were regularly paid 
fixed salaries. Cowrie shells formed the ordinary 
currency for smaller transactions, but gold “suvarnas” 
and “dlnaras”, mentioned in inscriptions, were also 
in free circulation. 

It is thus clear from the above remarks of the pil- 
grim that the government of Candragupta II was efficient 
and well organised. The people enjoyed the blessipgs 
of peace, and Fa-hian travelled through Northern 
India without meeting with any mishap. While the 
conditions in general were so satisfactory, decay and 
desolation had overtaken some localities, like Gaya 
KuSinagara, Kapilavastu, SravastI, which were once 

and a village to the Arya-Samgba or Buddhist community (Ibid, 
no. 5, pp. 29-34.) 

1 Fo-bvo-kiy Beales Trans., ch. xvi, p. xxxvii. 
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busy centres of life. 

Epigraphic evidence 

We must also glean a few facts from the Basarh 
seals 1 and other inscriptions about the working of Can- 
dragupta’s empire. The king ruled with the advice and 
assistance of his ministers ( mantris ), whose office was 
often hereditary . 2 Some of them combined both civil 
and military functions, and they accompanied the 
sovereign to the battle-field. The empire was divided 
for the sake of administrative convenience into 
several provinces (dedas or bhuktis) under governors 
( Uparika Maharajas or Goptas), often princes of the 
blood royal; and next, there were the districts ( 'visayas ) 
and their subdivisions. The provincial and local 
governments were carried on by a regular bureau- 
cracy, and the Basarh seals give us the designations of 
a number of such offices, e.g., Kumdramdtya (counsellor 
of a prince; or literally, one who was a minister since 
boyhood) ; Mahddanda-nayaka (chief commandant); Vina- 
yasthiti-sthapaka (censor ?); Mahd-pratihara (chamberlain); 
Bhatdsvapati (lord of the infantry and the cavalry); 
Dandapadadhikarana (office of the police chief), etc. It ap- 
pears from the Damodarapur copper-plates that the head 
of a district ( visayapati ) was directly responsible to the pro- 
vincial governor, and was described as “ tanniyuktaka .” 
“He .had his headquarters in an “ Adhisthana ,” where 
the office (“ Adhikarana”) was located. He was assisted 
by a council comprising representatives of the principal 
local interests of the times, vi%., the chief Seth or 

1 Ann. Rep. Arch. Sun;., 1903-04, pp. 101-20. 

2 The Udayagiri inscription (C././., Ill, no. 6, pp. 34-36) 
describes Saba-VIrasena, Candragupta II’s minister of peace and 
war, as “anvayaprapta-Sacivyo vyaprta-Sandhi-Vigrahah.” Simi- 
larly, the Kaf'amdanda inscription (Ep- Ind., X, pp. 70 f) refers to 
Kumaragupta I’s minister, Prithvisena, whose father, Sikhara- 
svamin, was himself a minister under Candragupta II. 

1 7 
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banker (; nagara-irestbin ), chief merchant ( sarthavaha ), chief 
artisan {prathama kulika ), and the chief scribe (prathama 
kajastha). But we do not know if they formed merely 
an advisory body, or any specific duties were entrusted 
to them. Among other important functionaries were the 
record-keepers ( pustapdla ), who were kept informed of 
the tide to all lands. Indeed, the authorities sanctioned 
“land sales only after these record-keepers had, on receipt 
of application from purchasers, determined the title to 
the land under proposal of transfer and sent in their 
report to the Government .” 1 As before, the lowest unit 
of administration was the village {grama), which was 
under the headman {gramika). With the help of the 
pancamandalt or pancayat consisting of the village elders 
{gratnavriddhas ) , he maintained peace and security within 
his jurisdiction. 

Family 

Besides Kuvcranaga, referred to already, Candra- 
gupta had another wife named Dhruvadevi or Dhru- 
vasvamini. He had at least two sons — Ivumaragupta I 
and Govindagupta; the latter was Candragupta II’ s 
Viceroy at Vaiiali. 

Titles 

The inscriptions apply to Candragupta II the 
epithets of Parama-bhagavata and Maharajadlv.raja- 
Sri-Bhattaraka. On the coins he assumes the high- 
sounding titles of Vikramaditya, Vikramanka, NarenHra- 
candra, Simha-Vikrama, Simha- Candra, etc. He bore 
the name Devaraja also . 2 In some of the Vakataka ins- 
criptions he is called Devagupta . 3 

1 Ep. Ind., XV, p. 128. 

2 C.I.I., III, no. j, pp. 32, 33, 1. 7. • 

3 cf. Cammak plate inscription, C.I.I., III, no. 55, pp. 237, 
240,1.15, 
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Kumaragupta I Mahendraditya (414-55 A.D.) 

Date of Accession 

According to the Sanchl inscription (no. 5) Candra- 
gupta II was ruling in the Gupta year 93—412-13 A.D., 
whereas the Bilsad inscription (no. io), 1 dated G.E. 
96—415 A.D., belongs to the time of his son and succes- 
sor Kumaragupta (I) whose mother was queen Dhruva- 
devi. We may, therefore, suppose that the sceptre 
changed hands about 414 A.D. 

His power 

Not much is known of Kumaragupta’s career, but 
the number and variety of his coins, as well as the wide 
distribution of the inscriptions of his reign, indicate that 
he maintained the strength and unity of the empire, 
which extended from Bengal to Saurastra and from the 
Himalayas to the Narmada. Bandhuvarman then ruled 
Dasapura (Mandasor, Western Malwa) as Kumara- 
gupta’s feudatory; Ciratadatta was governor of North 
Bengal (Paundravardhana-bhukti); and Ghatotkaca- 
gupta held charge of the Airikina or Eran region (Saugor 
district, C. P.) 

The Alvamedha sacrifice 

Certain gold coins of Kumaragupta I prove that he 
performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. Unhappily, ins- 
criptions do not throw any light on his conquests, but 
it may be safely said that he could not have indulged in 
this Imperial celebration without having won some 
successes in war. 

The Pusyamitra war 

We learn from the Bhitari pillar inscription that 
1 The numbers refer to Fleet’s C.I.I., Vol. III. 
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the last years of Kumaragupta I were seriously disturbed 
owing to the invasion of the Pusyamitras, who had 
“developed great power and wealth .” 1 Kumaragupta I 
himself could not take up arms against them — perhaps on 
account of old age or illness, and he, therefore, sent his 
crown-prince, Skandagupta, to avert the danger. The 
latter rose equal to the occasion, and after a hard 
struggle, in which he had to spend a whole night “on 
a couch that was the bare earth”, he retrieved the fallen 
fortunes of his family . 2 

Religious condition 

Like his predecessors, Kumaragupta I was a tolerant 
ruler. During his protracted reign numerous endow- 
ments for the maintenance of alms-houses ( sattras ) and 
temples were made. We also hear of the installation 
of the images of the Buddha and Padva; and among 
Brahmanical gods the most popularly venerated were 
the Sun, Siva, Visnu, and Kartikeya, whose worship 
was now growing into special favour. Indeed, it 
appears from certain gold and silver coins of Kumara- 
gupta I that his object of adoration was Kartikeya 
rather than Visnu . 3 


1 C.I.I., III, pp. 54, 55. cf. . .” Fleet 

placed the Pusyamitras somewhere along the banks of the N&rmada 
(Ind. Ant., 1889, p. 228). The Visnu Pur ana associates the Pusya- 
mitras with the region of Mekala, near the source of the Narmada 
(IV, 24, 17; Pol. I-Jist. Anc. Ind., 4th ed., p. 479). Mr. Divekar, 
on the other hand, suggests the reading : “YuddhyamitramSca” 
(A. B. R. I., 1919 — 20, pp. 99-103). If this is accepted, do the 
amitras, then, refer to Skandagupta’s internal enemies ? 



(C.I.I., III, pp. 53, 55). 

8 Ind. Hist. Quart., XV, no. 1, March, 1939, p. 6. 
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Skandagupta Kramaditya (455-67 A.D.) 

Initial troubles 

It appears that during the progress of the Pusya- 
mitra war Kumaragupta I died, for when Skandagupta 
gained victory over his enemies he went to announce it 
to his living mother “just as Krisna did to Devaki.” 1 
Indeed, the Bhitari pillar inscription explicitly says 
that soon after this conflict Skandagupta “placed his left 
foot on the royal foot-stool” 2 , i.e., ascended the throne. 
But the course of his reign was not destined to run 
smooth. 

Hum Invasions 

Close upon the heels of the engagement with the 
Pusyamitras followed a greater menace to the safety 
of the empire; this was the onrush of the nomadic 
Hunas, who at this time began to pour down the 
north-western passes like an irresistible torrent. At first, 
Skandagupta succeeded in stemming the tide of their ad- 
vance into the interior in a sanguinary contest, 3 but the 
repeated attacks of these savage hordes eventually under- 
min’ed the stability of the Gupta dynasty. If the Hunas 
of the Bhitari pillar inscription are identified with the 
Mlecchas of the Junagadh rock inscription, Skandagupta 
musf have defeated them before the Gupta year 138= 
% 

1 cf. fqRrfr f<T5p?q% ferwr 
iJTOTrPrfTOTfTO: TO: I 

froMr to to t to tr 

p’fbrfrR frvjft 11 

a cf. SRTf'id'f RTRR7?:” My translation materi- 

ally differs *from Fleet’s. 

8 cf. “ gu p fe r TOTRTOR TOT TOT 

(C.I.I., Vli pp. 5 5-) 
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457-58 A.D., the last date mentioned in the latter record. 
Saurastra seems to have been the weakest point of his 
empire, and he was hard put to it in ensuring its 
protection against the attacks of his enemies. We 
learn that he had to deliberate for “days and nights” 
in order to select the proper person to govern those 
regions. The choice, at last, fell on Parnadatta, whose 
appointment made the king “easy at heart.” 

The Sudarsana lake 

Another great event of Skandagupta’s reign was 
the restoration of the embankment of the Sudarsana 
lake, which had burst with excessive rain-fall. It 
had a long history behind. Candragupta Maurya first 
built a reservoir of water by damming a mountain 
stream, and the irrigational sluices were supplied during 
the time of ASoka. In the year (Saka) 72=150 A.D., 
Rudradaman repaired the damages caused by a severe 
storm. 1 Breaches again occurred in the embankment in 
G.E. 136=456 A.D. and Parnadatta’s son, Cakrapalita, 
who was governor of Girnar, rebuilt it of solid 
masonry at an “immeasurable cost.” To commemorate 
the successful completion of the work, a temple of the 
god Cakrabhrit or Visnu was constructed in G. E. 1*38== 
458 A.D. 2 No traces of the lake or of the temple are 
found now. 

Religion 

Skandagupta was himself a devout Vaisnava, but 
he continued the tolerant policy of his predecessors. 3 

1 Junagadh inscription of Rudradaman, Ep. Ind., VIII, pp. 
36-49. 

2 Junagadh Rock inscription of Skandagupta, €. 1 . 1 ., Ill, no. 
14, PP- 56-65. 

3 See my paper. Religious Toleration under the Imperial Guptas, 
hid. Hist. Quart., Vol. XV, No. 1, (March, 1939), pp. 1-12 
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The people followed the noble example of their 
sovereign. The Kahaum inscription (no. 15), 1 for 
instance, records the erection of rive stone images of 
the Jain Ttrthamkaras by one Madra, who is describ- 
ed as “full of affection for Brahmans, religious precep- 
tors, and ascetics.” Similarly, the Indor plate (no. 
16) 2 registers a gift by a certain Brahman for the main- 
tenance of a lamp in a Sun temple built by two 
Ksatriyas at Indrapura (Indor, Bulandshahr district). 
The donor made a permanent deposit with the local 
guild of oil-men (tailika-sreni), who were to provide 
oil for the lamp daily out of its interest “without dimi- 
nishing its original value.” 

Titles 

Skandagupta’s usual title was “Kramaditya”. 
On some of his silver coins he bears the more famous 
title of “Vikramaditya” as well. It may incidentally be 
noted here that in the Kahaum inscription he is called 
“ksitipaSatapatih” or “lord of a hundred kings.” 

Date 


According to the silver coins, the last known 
dates of Kumaragupta I and Skandagupta are res- 
pectively 455 and 467 A.D. Presumably, therefore, 
these two limits represent the duration of Skandagupta’s 
reign. 


The Later Emperors 

The Gupta dynasty, no doubt, continued its exis- 
tence after the death of Skandagupta, but its greatness 
appears to have departed. He was succeeded in about 
467 A.D. by his brother or half-brother, Puragupta, born 
of Anantadevi. The latter’s name has been recovered 

1 C.I.I., III, pp. 65-68. 

2 Ibid., pp. 68-72. 
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from the Bhitari seal inscription, 1 which, curiously 
enough, omits to mention Skandagupta in the genealogi- 
cal list. This has led some scholars to believe that the 
two brothers were on terms of enmity, and that there was 
a partition of the empire between them after a fratrici- 
dal fight. The theory is, however, altogether unten- 
able, since such omissions are by no means rare in ancient 
Indian epigraphic documents, and the available evidence 
conclusively proves that Skandagupta was a powerful 
monarch ruling over the entire Gupta dominions. On 
his coins Puragupta assumes the title, “SrI-Vikramah”, 
and in the opinion of Hoernlc those pieces, which have 
the legend “PrakaSaditya” on the reverse, arc also to be 
attributed to him. 2 It is difficult to determine with 
precision the extent of his kingdom or the duration of 
his reign. 

Narasimhagupta 

Puragupta’s successor was his son, Narasimha- 
gupta, by Vatsadevi. He bore the epithet, Baladitya, but 
he was not identical with the famous conqueror of the 
Hunas, as is commonly supposed. Narasimhagupta’s 
rule was probably very brief. 

Kumaragupta II 

Narasimhagupta was followed by Kumaragupta, 
his son by Mahalaksmldevi. He is called Kumara- 
gupta II to distinguish him from his great-grand- 
father. He was “protecting the earth” in G.E. 154= 
473-74 A.D., if we identify him with Kumaragupta 
of the Samath inscription. 3 It was in his time (Malava 

1 J.A.S.B., 1889, pp. 84-105. 

2 Ibid., pp. 93-94. Subsequently Hoernle ascribe^ these coins 
to YaSodharman (J.R.A.S., 1909, pp. 135-36). See, however, 
Allan, C.C.G.D., Introd., pp. li-lv. 

3 Ann. Rep. Arch. Surv., 1914-15, no. rv, p. 124. 
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Sawvat 529=472-73 A.D.) that a guild of silk-weavers 
repaired the temple of the Sun at DaSapura, originally 
constructed in Malava Era 493=436-37 A.D. during the 
reign of Kumaragupta I. 1 

Budhagupta 

According to another epigraph from Sarnath, 
Budhagupta was on the throne in G. E. 157=476-77 
A.D. 2 His accession may, therefore, be dated a year 
or so earlier. This shows that all the three rulers, 
whose names have been revealed to us by the Bhitari 
seal inscription, had very short reigns covering a period 
of about eight years only. What Budhagupta’s relation 
was to this group is not clear. Yuan Cnwang states 
that he was a son to Sakraditya, and as in Sanskrit 
Sakra and Mahendra are synonyms of Indra, Budha- 
gupta may have been a son of Kumaragupta I, who 
adopted the epithet Mahendraditya. The inscriptions, 
discovered at Damodarapur (Dinajpur district), 3 Sarnath 
(Benares district), and Eran (Saugor district, C.P.) 4 
demonstrate that Budhagupta’s authority was acknow- 
ledged all over the country from Bengal to Central India. 
At that time North Bengal was under his Viceroys, 
Br^hmadatta and Jayadatta; Eastern Mai wa was governed 
by Maharaja Matrivisnu; and a feudatory Maharaja, 
SuraSmicandra, was in charge of the territory between 
the , Kalindi (Yamuna) and the Narmada. 

Bhdnugupta 

Budhagupta must have ceased ruling shortly after 
G.E. 195=494-95 A.D., which is his last date known 
from the coins (silver). He was perhaps succeeded by 

1 cf. Mandasor Stone Inscription, C.I.I., III, no. 18, pp. 79-88 

2 Ibid., no. XVI, pp. 125-26. 

3 Ep.Jnd., XV, pi. no. 3 and 4, pp. 134-141. 

4 C.I.I., III, no. 19, pp. 88-90. 
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Bhanugupta, although their relation is uncertain. Dur- 
ing the latter’s reign, the Hunas wrested Malwa from the 
Guptas, for whereas Matrivisnu was a vassal of Budha- 
gupta, his younger brother, Dhanyavisnu, acknowledged 
the sovereignty of Toramana« l The Eran inscription, 
dated G. E. 191 — 510 A.D., 2 also testifies that Bhanu- 
gupta’s general, Goparaja, died in a “very famous battle”, 
evidently while fighting against the Hunas. Hencefor- 
ward the Gupta power steadily declined, and except a 
few names from coins we know nothing about the later 
members of the dynasty. They ruled over a small 
territory, comprising parts of Bihar and Bengal only. 
The Imperial ties were torn asunder by the provinces, 
which now pursued their own devices and destinies. 


The Imperial Gupta JJne 


Gupta (circa 275-300 A. D.) 

Ghafotkaca ( c . 300-319 A. D). 

Candragupta I— KumaradevI (319-335 A. D.) 


Ramagupta (?) Candragupta II=DhruvadevI ( c . 375-414 A.D.) 


Kumaragupta I (r. 414-455 A. D.) 


Skandagupta Puragupta=VatsadevI 
(c. 455-467 A.D.) | 

Narsimhagupta=MahalaksmidevI 


1 

. c. 467-75 

r a.d. 


Kumaragupta II 


Budhagupta 
(c. 475-95 A. D.) 


1 Ibid., no. 36, pp. 158-161. 


*1 

Bhanugupta 
O'. 495-510 A. D.) 
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Later coins give us the names of Visnugupta Can- 
draditya , 1 Vainyagupta Dvadasaditya and others. Abso- 
lutely nothing is recorded about them or their inter- 
relation. 


* A seal, recently discovered at Nalanda, describes Visnugupta 
as th ; son of Kumara, probably Kumaragupta II. But it is not clear 
when and where he ruled. I am thankful to Dr. Altckar for 
having drawn my attention to this seal. 



CHAPTER XIII 


CIVILISATION UNDER THE GUPTAS AND 
RISE OF NEW POWERS 

Section A 


A Glorious epoch 

The period of the Imperial Guptas has often been 
described as the golden age of Hindu history. It com- 
prised the reigns of a number of able, versatile and 
mighty monarchs, who brought about the consolidation 
of a large part of Northern India under “one political 
umbrella,” and ushered in an era of orderly govern- 
ment and progress. Both inland and foreign trade 
flourished under their vigorous rule, and the wealth 
of the country multiplied. It was, therefore, natural 
that this internal security and material prosperity should 
find expression in the development and promotion of 
religion, literature, art, and science. 

R eligton — Brahmanism 

During this epoch Brahmanism gradually came 
into ascendancy. This was to a large extent due to 
the patronage of the Gupta kings, who were staunch 
Brahmanists with special predilections for the worship 
of Visnu. But the wonderful elasticity and assimila- 
tive power of Brahmanism were not less important 
factors in its ultimate triumph. It won over the 
masses by giving common beliefs, practices, and 
aboriginal superstitions the stamp of its recognition; 
it strengthened its position by admitting the 
casteless foreign invaders within its roomy fold; and 
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above all, it cut the ground — so to say — from under 
the feet of its great rival. Buddhism, by including the 
Buddha among the ten Avatar as and absorbing some of 
his noble teachings. Thus with all these new features 
the aspect of Brahmanism changed into what is now 
called Hinduism. It was characterised by the worship 
of a variety of deities, the most prominent then being 
Visnu, also known as Cakrabhrit, Gadadhara, Janardana, 
Narayana, Vasudeva, Govinda, etc. The other gods 
in popular favour were Siva or Sambhu ; 1 Kartikeya ; 2 
Surya; and among the goddesses may be mentioned 
LaksmI, Durga or Bhagavati, Parvatl, etc. Brahmanism 
encouraged the performance of sacrifices, and the ins- 
criptions refer to some of them, such as ASvamedha, 
Vajapeya, Agnistoma, Aptoryama, Atiratra, Panca- 
mahayajna, and so on. 

Buddhism 

Buddhism was beyond doubt on the downward 
path in Madhyadesa during the Gupta period, although 
to Fa-hian, who saw everything through Buddhist 
glasses, no signs of its decline were visible in the course 
of „his wanderings. The Gupta rulers never resorted 
to persecution. Themselves devout Vaisnavas, they 
followed the wise policy of holding the scales even 
between the competing faiths. Their subjects enjoyed 
full liberty of conscience, and if the case of Candragupta’s 
Bvfddhist general, Amrakardava, is a typical instance, 
the high offices of the realm were open to all irrespective 
of creed. Without digressing into a discussion of the 
causes of the decay of Buddhism, it may be pertinent 
to observe that its vitality was considerably sapped 

1 Siva was also called Bhutapati, Sulapani, Mahadeva, Pinakin, 
Hara, etc. 

2 Other names are Skanda, Svaml-Mahasena. 
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by schisms and subsequent corruptions in the Samgha. 
Besides, the worship of the images of the Buddha and 
Bodhisattvas, the growth of its pantheon, the introduc- 
tion of ceremonial solemnities and religious processions, 
carried Buddhism so far away from its pristine purity 
that to the ordinary man it became almost indistinguish- 
able from the popular phase of Hinduism. Thus the 
stage was well set for its eventual absorption by the 
latter. Even in modern times we see a striking illustra- 
tion of this process of assimilation in Nepal, where, as 
Dr. Vincent Smith points out, “the octopus of Hinduism 
is slowly strangling its Buddhist victim .” 1 

Jainism 

The inscriptions testify also to the prevalence of 
Jainism, though it did not rise into prominence on 
account of its severe discipline and lack of royal 
patronage. There appears to have been a commendable 
concord between it and other religions. For a certain 
Madra, who dedicated five statues of the Jain Tirtham- 
karas , describes himself as “full of affection for Brahmans 
and religious preceptors .” 2 

Religious benefactions 

With a view to gaining happiness and merit both in 
this world and the next, the pious generously endowed 
free boarding-houses (. sattras ), and gave gifts of gold, or 
village lands {agrahdras) to Brahmans. They evinced their 
religious spirit also in the construction of images and 
temples where out of the interest on permanent deposits 
( aksaya-riivt ) lights were maintained all the year round as 

1 4th ed., p. 582. 

a cf. the Kahaum Stone Pillar Inscription, C./. 7 ., III, no. ij, 
pp. 65-68. cf. "frspjwftPj snrw: jftfcnmr 
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a necessary part of worship. Similarly, the Buddhist 
and Jain benefactions took the form of installations 
of the statues of the Buddha and the Tirthamkaras 
respectively. The Buddhists built monasteries also 
( vibaras ) for the residence of monks, who were provid- 
ed with proper food and clothing. 

Revival of Sanskrit 

Side by side with the renovation of Brahmanism 
the use and influence of Sanskrit grew apace. An 
early stage in its revival was marked by the long Juna- 
gadh rock inscription of Rudradaman, dated 72 {Sakai) 
~ijo A.D., but now it was uniformly given the place 
of honour as the official language of epigraphic 
documents and coin legends. 1 Even Buddhist writers 
of the day, like Vasubandhu and Dignaga, preferred 
Sanskrit to Pali, the earlier vehicle of expression. 2 

Development of 'Literature 

The Gupta period has generally been compared to 
the Periclean age in the history of Greece, or to the 
Elizabethan epoch in that of England. It was distin- 
guished by a number of intellectual celebrities, whose 
contributions vastly enriched the different branches of 
Indian literature. The Gupta monarchs encouraged 
learning, and were themselves highly cultured, we 
have already noted the evidence of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription about Samudragupta’s poetical attainments 
and. proficiency in music. Besides, the universal tradi- 
tion which associates the nine gems {nava-ratna) with 
the legendary Vikramaditya, shows what a profound 

1 It is noteworthy that the short Ayodhya inscription {Bp. Ind. t 
XX, pp. 54-58) of the time of Pusyamitra {c. 184 B.C.-148 B.C.) 
is entirely in,Sanskrit. It is one of the earliest known inscriptions 
in that language. 

2 The Buddha himself did not use Sanskrit, but gave his dis- 
courses in the popular speech then current. 
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impression the brilliant literary coterie of Candragupta II 
Vikramaditya’s court created in the popular mind, 
Its most shining light was, of course, Kalidasa, the 
famous poet and dramatist, who was perhaps a native 
of Malwa. 1 Unfortunately, his date is still open to 
doubt, and some scholars persist in the view that he was 
living in 57 B.C. But there are strong grounds to be- 
lieve that he flourished in the Gupta age, and that he was 
a contemporary of Candragupta II or Kumaragupta I. 
Indeed, an allusion to the conquests of the former may 
be detected in the exaggerated description of Raghu’s 
“digvijaya” in the Raghtwamia. Another epic poem 
by Kalidasa is the Kumdra-sambhava , while the RJtusam- 
hara and the Aleghaduta present two excellent examples 
of lyrical poetry. Of his plays, we know the Mdlavikdg- 
nimitra, Vikramorvasi and Sakuntala , the last being so 
superb as to win the appreciation of the greatest literary 
critics of the world. Although eclipsed by the genius of 
Kalidasa, there were many other poets of repute during 
the Gupta times. Harisena and Vatsabhatti, contempora- 
ries of Samudragupta and Kumaragupta II respectively, 
have left to us their compositions permanently incised on 
stone. Presumably to the same period belong Visakha- 
datta, author of the Mudra-rdksasa', the lexicographer 
Amarasirnha, who wrote the Amarkosa; the celebrated 
physician Dhanvantari; and the great Buddhist scholars 
whom we have mentioned in the preceding para. 
Furthermore, the Brahmans now retouched and 
rearranged their literature in order to bring it into har- 
mony with the feelings of their growing followers, and 
strengthen their hold over them. The Puranas , which 

1 Nagpur University Journal, no. 5, Dec., 1939, pp. 1-22. Mr. 
T. J. Kedar in a learned paper on “Kalidasa — his birthplace and 
date” argues that the poet flourished in the Auriga times and was 
perhaps a protege of Bhagabhadra or Bhagavata. Mr. Kedar further 
believes that Kalidasa was “a resident of Malwa” and was born 
at Devagiri. 
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refer to the Gupta dynasty last of all, were recast into 
their present form; so also was the Manusmriti. Other 
Smritis , like the Yajnavalkya-smriti> and the B hasyas 
or commentaries on the Sutras were written to 
give canonical sanction to the new changes that 
had taken place. Astronomy and Mathematics 
were Assiduously cultivated; and Aryabhata (bom 
in 476 A.D.), Varahamihira (505-87 A.D.), and 

Brahmagupta (born in 598 A.D.) made remarkable 
contributions to the development of these branches of 
scientific literature. They appear to have been acquaint- 
ed with Greek astronomy, for their works contain 
many Greek technical names. 

Education 

The intellectual output of tKS age shows that the 
system of education, then in vogue, must have been 
sound. Unhappily, however, our information on this 
topic is disappointingly meagre. According to 
inscriptions, the teachers were then known as Acaryas 
and Upadhyayas, but sometimes the title of Bhatta was 
also applied to the learned Brahmans. They were sup- 
ported by the grant of villages and the charities of the 
generous public. The religious disciples, called Sisyas 
or Brahmacarins, were grouped round Sakhas and 
Caranas, i.e., Vedic schools following a particular recen- 
sion of any one of the Vedas. 1 Among these recensions 
the inscriptions mention Maitrayaniya, Taittiriya, 
Vajasneya, and several others. Regarding the subjects of 
study, we learn of the fourteen sections 6f science 
( caturdahvidya), comprising the four Vedas, six Vedangas^' 
the Purdnas, the MImarisa, Nyaya, and Dharma or Law. 
There are also references to the Vyakarana ( Astddhyayi ) 
of Salaturiya (Panini) and the Satasahairi-samhitd or the 

1 It is, however, contended that Sakhas and Caranas were now 
defunct. 

18 
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Mahabharata. In addition to these, instruction must have 
been imparted in the large mass of secular literature. 

The catholicity of the age may further be judged 
from the fact that Nalanda, the great centre of Buddhist 
learning, was founded about the middle of the fifth 
century A.D. by Sakraditya, probably Kumaragupta 
I, who endowed a monastery there. Additional grants 
to the establishment were made by Budhagupta, Tatha- 
gatagupta, Baladitya, and other Gupta monarchs. Nalan- 
da followed a very comprehensive curriculum of studies, 
and in due course it rose to such eminence that students 
from all parts of India, and even from beyond its 
frontiers, flocked here in order to satisfy their mental 
and spiritual thirst. 

Gupta currency 

The earliest gold coins of Samudragupta (or of 
Candragupta I?), weighing 1x8-122 grains, closely follow 
the Kushan standard and types. The influence of 
foreign coinage is also proved by the use in the Gupta 
inscriptions of the Kushan name of Dinara, derived from 
Latin Denarius. However, in the time of Candragupta II, 
whose coins are of 124 to 132 grains there began a 
deviation from the Kushan (Roman) weight until it was 
given up by Skandagupta in favour of the Hindu stan- 
dard of Suvarna (146 grains). After the conquest of the 
Ksatrapa territories, the Guptas too issued silver* coins 
on the Saka standard of 32 grains, which was subse- 
quently' raised by Skandagupta to that of the Karsapana. 
It may be added that the copper coinage of the Guptas 
is very scarce, perhaps because small transactions were 
then made in cowrie-shells, as observed by Fa-hian. 

Architecture 

The Gupta rule gave a great impetus to architecture, 
although owing to a combination of causes the extant 
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remains of this age are not many. Most of the Gupta 
edifices perished owing to the ravages of nature; some 
of them later provided materials for the building 
needs of the people; others that lay in the track of 
the Moslem armies fell a prey to their iconoclastic fury. 
Our knowledge is, therefore, limited to a few survivals 
only, and they too are not secular structures, but were 
all consecrated to religion. Dr. Vincent Smith refers 
to two such temples — the one at Deogadh (Jhansi dis- 
trict) contains fine pieces of sculpture on the panels 
of the walls, and the other of brick at Bhitargaon (Cawn- 
pore district) is noted for its well-designed figures in 
terra-cotta . 1 We may add here that the achievements 
of the Gupta art are further illustrated by the Ajanta 
caves. No doubt, they were mostly hewn and 
carved out of solid rock in different periods, but there 
are some which were perhaps excavated during the 
centuries under survey, and they certainly bear elo- 
quent testimony to the skill of Gupta engineers. 

Sculpture 

The discoveries at Sarnath and other places show 
that the plastic art reached a high level of perfection 
during the Gupta age. It gradually liberates itself from 
Gandharan influences, and the statues of the Buddha 
are now characterised by decorated haloes, close-fitting 
transparent garments, and peculiar arrangement of the 
hair. Among the numerous Gupta sculptures, found 
at Sarnath, the most pleasing and graceful perhaps 
is the seated Buddha in the preaching attitude ( dharma - 
cakra-mudra). Besides depicting scenes from the 
Master’s life, incidents from Pauranic mythology are 
treated with remarkable freshness. On the whole, 
the work of the Gupta artists is distinguished by vitality, 
freedom from extravagance, and exquisite technique. 


l Ox. Hist. Ind., p. 161. 
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Painting 

In the realm of painting also a high degree of pro- 
ficiency was attained, as appears from the Ajanta (Hydera- 
bad State) caves, whose interiors were freely decorated 
with frescoes. They range in date from the first 
to the seventh century A.D., and thus some of them 
fall within the scope of this period. In the opinion of 
a learned connoisseur the work of Ajanta is “so accom- 
plished in execution, so consistent in convention, so 
vivacious and varied in design, and full of such evident 
delight in beautiful form and colour, ” that one cannot 
help ranking it with the best art of the ancient world . 1 
The Ajanta school further extended its operations to 
the caves at Bagh in the Gwalior State, and these paint- 
ings also display high merit and infinite variety. 

Metal-working 

The craftsmen of the Gupta age were experts in 
working metals. This is evident from the discovery 
of several colossal copper statues of the Buddha and 
an iron pillar at Mehrauli near Delhi. It represents 
the triumph of Gupta metallurgical skill, and the 
wonder is that in spite of exposure for centuries to sun 
and rain the column has not yet rusted. 

Causes of activity 

We have now finished our review of the civilisa- 
tion of the Gupta age. Naturally, the question arises: 
What were the causes of this outburst of intellectual 
and artistic activity? According to Dr. Vincent Smith, it 
was “mainly due to contact with foreign civilisations . 2 

1 See Griffiths, The Paintings of the Buddhist Caves of Ajanta, p. 7. 

a E.H.I., 4th ed., p. 324. Besides China and the Western 
countries, India then came into intimate touch with the Malay 
peninsula and islands owing to the commercial and colonising 
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The fact that India was then in constant communica- 
tion with China and the Western world may, of course, 
be readily accepted. For devout pilgrims, like Fa- 
hian, came to the land of the Buddha in almost a regular 
stream; and India on her part sent out eminent sages 
of the type of Kumatajlva (383 A.D.) to the celestial 
empire on Buddhist missions. Moreover, with the 
extension of the Gupta dominions to the seaports of 
Saurastra and Gujarat India’s foreign trade with the 
West increased; and this led, it is believed, to a flow of 
ideas, which produced important reactions on the 
Indian mind. But the most potent stimulus to progress 
must have been the beneficent rule of Gupta Emper- 
ors who were men of catholic culture. It was largely 
due to their liberal patronage of art and learning that 
such brilliant and fruitful results followed. 

Section B 
THE VAKATAKAS 

Their importance 

One of the most powerful dynasties, ruling contem- 
poraneously with the Guptas, was that of the Vakata- 
kas. Their inscriptions and the Puranas testify that 
in tlye hey-day of their glory they dominated the entire 
country of Bundelkhand, Central Provinces, Berars, 
Northern Dekkan up to the sea, besides exercising suze- 
rainty over their weaker neighbours. 

Origin and derivation of the name 

According to Dr. Jayasval, the Vakatakas took 
their rise in Bundelkhand, and they were so called 
from Vakata, the name of a place now represented by 
Bagat in the Orcha State. 1 It has further been suggested 

activities of her adventurous sons. The remains in Java, Com- 
bodia, Sumatra and other lands bear the impress of Gupta style 
and architecture. 

1 March— June, 1953, p. 67. 
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that they were Brahmans, but the evidence on this point 
is hardly conclusive, for the term “dvija” applied to the 
founder of the line in an inscription at Ajanta 1 may as 
well mean that he was a Ksatriya. 

'Prominent rulers of the dynasty 

The first king of the house, which appears to have 
established its power about the last quarter of the third 
century A.D., was Vindhyasakti. His son, Pravarasena 
I (Pravtra of the Purdnas), was a considerable figure, as 
his assumption of the title Samrat clearly indicates. 
He performed four Asvamedhas and other sacrifices 
like the Vdjapeya and Brihaspati-sava. His son, Gautami- 
putra, married the daughter of the Bharasiva king, 
Bhavanaga, but he did not ascend the throne. The 
next ruler was Pravarasena Ps grandson, Rudrasena I, 
who has been identified with Rudradeva mentioned in 
the Allahabad pillar inscription as having suffered defeat 
at the hands of Samudragupta. Plenceforth the Guptas 
became masters of Central India, and the Vakataka centre 
of gravity shifted to the Dekkan. Rudrasena I’s son and 
successor, Prithvlscna I, subjugated Kuntala (Northern 
Kanarese districts). The latter’s son, Rudrasena II, 
signalised bis reign by marrying Prabhavatigtipta, 
daughter of Candragupta II by Kuberanaga. Thus, the 
two families became allied together — a factor which 
must have materially helped the Gupta monarch in his 
designs against the Sakas of Western India. jjThis 
matrimonial alliance is one of the fixed points in the 
Vakataka chronology. After the death of her husband, 
Prabhavatl ruled on behalf of her minor son. Then fol- 

1 Several Vakataka inscriptions have been found at Ajanta 
and they help us much in settling the dates of certain caves. See 
also V. A. Smith, J.R.A.S., 1914, pp. 317-38, on the Vakatakas of 
Berar ; Govinda Pai, "Genealogy and Chronology of the Vaka- 
takas,” Jour. Ind. Hist., XIV (1935), pp. 1-26, 165-204. 
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lowed several other kings until we come to the reign of 
Harisena Vakataka about the close of the fifth century 
A.D. He is represented to have made extensive conquests 
in Kuntala, Avanti (Malwa), Kalinga (the country bet- 
ween the MahanadI and the Godavari), Ko§ala (Maha- 
KoSala or eastern C.P.), Trikuta (perhaps Konkan), 
Lata (southern Gujarat), and Andhra (lying between the 
Godavari and the Krisna). If these claims have any 
substance, Harisena Vakataka carried his arms right 
across the centre of India from the western coast to the 
eastern Ghats. But it does not appear probable that 
these campaigns led to any permanent results. The 
Vakataka power was ultimately shattered some time 
in the second quarter of the sixth century A.D. by the 
Kalacuris of the South. 


Section C 

THE HONAS AND YASODHARMAN 
Huna movements 


The Hiung-nu or the Hunas of Sanskrit literature 
and inscriptions first come into view about 165 
B.C., when they defeated the Yueh-chi and compelled 
them to quit their lands in North-western China. In 
course of time the Hunas also moved west wards in search 
of ‘fresh fields and pastures new’. One branch pro- 
ceeded towards the Oxus valley, and became known as 
the Ye-tha-i-li or Ephthalites (White Huns of Roman 
writers). The other section gradually reached Europe, 
where they earned undying notoriety for their savage 
cruelties. From the Oxus the Hunas turned towards the 


south about the second decade of the fifth century 
A.D., and, crossing Afghanistan and the north- 
western passes, eventually entered India. As shown 


Attack on the 
Guptas 


in the last chapter, they attacked the 
western parts of the Gupta dominions 
prior to 458 A.D., but were hurled 
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back by the military ability and prowess of Skandagupta. 
To use the actual expression of the Bhitari pillar inscrip- 
tion, he “by his two arms shook the earth, when he ... . 
joined in close conflict with the Ilunas.” 1 For the next 
few years the country was spared the horrors of their in- 
roads. In A.D. 484, however, they defeated and killed 
king Firoz, and with the collapse of Persian resis- 
tance ominous clouds again began to gather on the 
Indian horizon. The Huna hordes now poured into 
India like swarms of locusts in terrific numbers, and 
caused the downfall of the Gupta empire. The leader 
of these renewed incursions was 
Toramana perhaps Toramana, known from 

the R ajatarangini, inscriptions, and 
coins. It is clear from their evidence that he wrested 
large slices of the western territories of the Guptas and 
established his authority as far as Central India. The 
conquest of this region must have been made some time 
after G.E. 165—484-85 A.D., when Maharaja Matri- 
visnu was ruling there as a vassal of Budhagupta, 2 
but it was certainly a fait accompli within the same genera- 
tion, for the former’s younger brother, Dhanyavisnu, 
dedicated an image of the Varaha incarnation of Visnuin 
the first regnal year of Toramana, and thus acknowledged 
his overlordship. 3 Indeed, it is likely that the “very 
famous battle,” in which Bhanugupta’s general Gopara- 
ja lost his life according to an Eran inscription dated 
G.E. 191 — 510 A.D., 4 was fought against the Huna 
conqueror himself. The loss of Malwa was a tremen- 
ous blow to the fortunes of the Guptas, whose direct 
sway did not now extend much beyond Magadha and 
Northern Bengal. 

1 III, pp. 54, jj. 

2 Ibid., no. 19, pp. 88-90. 

*Ibid., no. 36, pp. 1 j 8-6 1. 

4 Ibid., no. 20, pp. 91-93. 
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Mihirakula 

Toramana was succeeded by his son, Mihirakula 
(-gula), who is represented in traditions as a great tyrant, 
taking fiendish delight in acts of brutality. According 
to Yuan Chwang, he (. Mo-hi-lo-ki-lo ) persecuted the 
peaceful Buddhists and mercilessly destroyed and 
plundered their stupas and monasteries. He attacked 
king Baladitya of Magadha, but was defeated, taken 
prisoner, and subsequently released. Mihirakula then 
sought safety in Kashmir and received a very generous 
treatment at the hands of its ruler. The refugee, 
however, misused the kindness shown to him, and by 
his machinations soon seized the throne of his benefac- 
tor. Mihirakula could not long enjoy the fruits of his 
usurpation, and within a year his death took place, 
heralded by portents. It is difficult to disentangle the 
kernel of fact from the husk of legend in the Chinese 
pilgrim’s testimony. We do not even know with 
certitude who this Baladitya was, except that he was 
not identical with Narasimhagupta Baladitya. The 
latter ruled before 473 A.D. (G.E. 154), the date record- 
ed for his successor Kumaragupta II. In that age 
Baladitya was a common royal epithet and both the Deo- 
Barajiark inscription of Jfvitagupta II 1 and the Sarnath 
inscription of Prakataditya 2 refer to a king or kings of 
this name. Indeed, R. D. Banerji may be right in 
identifying the Baladitya of these inscriptions with 
the one mentioned by Yuan Chwang. 3 whatever his 
othbr achievements, Baladitya was certainly successful 
in repelling the invasion of Mihirakula. 

Yasodharman 

Here we must pause to consider the information 

# 

1 C.I.I., III, no. 46, pp. 213-18. 

2 Ibid., no. 79, pp. 284-86. 

8 Prehistoric, Ancient and Hindu India, p. 194. 
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yasodharman 


we get from an inscription engraved on a pillar at Man- 
dasor in western Malwa. It immortalises the exploits 
of the Janendra Yasodharman who “spurning the limits 

of his own kingdom conquered countries not 

enjoyed before even by the Guptas; and invaded 

lands, which the chiefs of the Hunas could not 
penetrate.” 1 Further, homage was tendered to him 
by chieftains from the river Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) 
to Mt. Mahendra, and from the Himalaya to the Western 
ocean. Still more important than this is the statement 
that the famous Mihirakula paid him obeisance “by 
touching his feet with the forehead.” 2 The Huna king 
must have suffered discomfiture shortly after .53 2-33 A.D., 
since another Mandasor inscription, dated in the Vikrama 
year 5 89, 3 eulogises Yasodharman in general terms 
only, and does not mention anything about Mihirakula. 
Now the question is: How are we to reconcile the 
epigraphic evidence with that of Yuan Chwang ? 
Vincent Smith’s theory that Yasodharman and Baladitya 
formed a confederacy to oppose the Huna invader 
may be original, but it is purely conjectural and cannot 
be relied upon. A better suggestion is that Mihir- 
; akula was routed on two separate occasions — in the 
\ direction of Magadha by Baladitya, and in Central India 
by YaSodharman, to whom should be given the credit for 
finally breaking the power of Mihirakula. Of course, 
Yuan Chwang did not wilfully distort facts. He was 
either misinformed, or, owing to his Buddhist preposses- 
sions, he emphasised the achievement only of his brotj^er- 
in-faith, king Baladitya. 

1 The Mandasor inscription of Yasodharman, C.I.I., III, no. 
33, pp. 146, 148. 

cf. $ vjfrrr 

^prrfsiw fafrrfd qFsrf^Tj 

2 Ibid. ' 
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Death of Mihirakula 

The exact year of Mihirakula’ s death is not known, 
but if he is identical with Gollas, “the lord of India”, 
mentioned by the Alexandrian monk, Cosmas Indicoj 5 - 
leustes, in 547 A.D., he may have continued to exercise 
authority over a limited territory by that date. After 
Mihirakula no great leader arose among the Hunas 
to reassert their hegemony. But inscriptions and 
literary works amply prove that for many centuries 
afterwards they remained a potent factor in the political 
situation of Northern India until they were gradually 
absorbed into the Hindu social polity. 

Section D 

THE KINGS OF VALABHl 1 
foundation of the dynasty 

The irruption of the Hunas, although at first check- 
ed by Skandagupta, appears to have brought to the 
surface the latent disruptive forces, which readily operate 
in India when the central power weakens, or its grip 
upon the remote provinces slackens. One of the 
earliest defections from the Gupta empire was Sau- 
rastra, where Senapati Bhattaraka founded a new dynasty 
at Viilabhi (Wala, near Bhavnagar) about the last decades 

of the fifth century A.D. 

% 

Origin 

His ancestry is still a matter of controversy, but 
whether he belonged to the Maitraka tribe (modem 

Mers or Mehers), or the latter were the enemies of his 

# 

1 See also N. Ray, “The Maitrakas of Valabhl,” Ind. Hist. 
Quart., Vol. IV (1928), pp. 453-74. 
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family 1 , there is hardly any doubt that Bhattaraka was 
a native of the soil, and was not Iranian in origin, as 
believed by Vincent Smith . 2 


Growth of power 


Numerous inscriptions of the dynasty have been 
discovered, and they are all dated in the Gupta or Gupta- 
Valabhi era. They do not, however, supply us much 
political information of value beyond yielding a string 
of names. The first few rulers were not absolutely 
independent , 3 since the founder of the line and his suc- 
cessor, Dharasena I, are called merely Scmpa/Is; and 
Bhattaraka’s three other sons, named Dronasimha, 


Dhruvasena I, and Dharapatta, who ruled successively, 
assume the title of Maharaja only. But it is not clear 
whose suzerainty they acknowledged. Did they for 
some time nominally keep alive the tradition of Gupta 
paramountcy ? Or, did they owe allegiance to theHunas, 
who gradually overwhelmed the western and central parts 
of India ? Step by step the power of the house grew until 


TT we come to the reign ofDhruva- 
Dhruvasena II T t i. ^ . 

sena II. It was during his time that 

Yuan Chwang visited Valabhi, and he records about it: 


“The reigning sovereign was of Ksatriya birth, a nephew 
of Siladitya, the former king of Mo-la-po (Malava) and a 
son-in-law of the Siladitya reigning at Kanyakubja; his 
name was Tu-lo-po-po-ta (i.e., Dhruvabhata); he was* of a 
hasty temper, and of shallow views, but he was a sincere 


1 The difference of opinion is due to the difficulty in the ana- 
lysis of the Sanskrit compound words. 

8 Ox. Hist. lnd. t p. 164. Curiously enough, the Maitrakas 
come into prominence almost contemporaneously with the Hunas. 
Were they an allied tribe with the latter ? 

8 For instance, the Maliya copperplate records that Maha- 
r§ja Dronasimha was installed as king “by the paramount master 
in person” ( C . 1 . I., Ill, no. 38, pp. i6j, 168). 
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believer in Buddhism.” 1 If the Siladitya of this passage 
is identical with Siladitya Dharmaditya of Valabhi 
{circa 595-612 A.D.), as seems almost certain, it may 
then be reasonably inferred that Malava or its western 
portion was added to his ancestral kingdom by con- 
quest during his reign. We also learn that king Har- 
savardhana of Kanauj attacked Dhruvasena II or Dhru- 
vabhata, who suffered some reverses in the beginning 
and was driven to seek the shelter of Dadda II of Broach. 


Ultimately the Valabhi monarch regained his power 
with the latter’s help; it is, at any rate, certain that he 
occupied the throne when Yuan Chwang visited him. 
Having married the daughter of his quondam adversary, 
Dhruvabhata subsequently attended Harsa’s assembly 
at Prayaga in the capacity of his ally and son-in-law. 2 
The next ruler of Valabhi was Dhruvasena IPs son. 


Dharasena IV. Pie appears to have been a mighty figure, 

as he assumes the full Imperial titles 
arasena IV 0 f p arama bhattaraka, Maharajadhi- 

raja, Paramesvara, and Cakravartin. Oneof his grants was 
issued in G.E. 330— 649 A. D. from “the camp of victory” 
( ’yijayaskandh&vara ), located at Bharukaccha or Broach, 


which may show that he aggrandised himself at the cost of 
the Gurjaras, and became their overlord. 3 It was perhaps 
during his time that the poet Bhatti wrote his celebrated 


Later history Kavja. 4 The family continued to 

t rule for more than a century after 

Dharasena IV, the known date of the last kin g, 
Siladitya VII, being G.E. 447—766 A.D. But hardly 
anything substantial is recorded about these later 


monarchs. Valabhi, of course, did not lose its im- 


portance, and in the fourth quarter of the seventh 


40. 


1 Watters, II, p. 246; Beal, II, p. 267; Life, p. 149. 

2 See Infra. 

8 See the Kheda (Kaira) grant : Ind. Ant., XV (1886), pp. 33 j- 


4 cf. epic** TfacT R 4 T spTRt 
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century A.D. I-tsing found it, like Nalanda, a great 
centre of learning in Western India. Never extending 
beyond Saurastra, parts of Gujarat and Malava at the 
height of its glory, the kingdom thus existed for nearly 
three centuries, and in the end fell a prey to Arab raids 
from the side of Sind. 


Section E 

THE LATER GUPTAS OF MAGADHA 

The Aphsad (Gaya district) inscription of Aditya- 
sena 1 and the Deo-Baranark (Shahabad district) inscrip- 
tion of Jivitagupta II 2 disclosed the existence of a line 
of Gupta princes, called the Later Guptas by modern 
historians. The founder of this* dynasty was Kri§na- 
gupta, but unfortunately his exact connection with the 
Imperial Guptas is nowhere mentioned. He and his two 
successors, Harsagupta and Jivitagupta I, must have ruled 
Magadha in the interval between the death of Bhanu- 
gupta and 61 1 (?Malava)~5 54 A.D., when Kumaragupta 
III was reigning. We get this date from the Haraha ins- 
cription 3 for Isanavarman Maukhari, who is represented 
in the Aphsad inscription as having been defeated by 
Kumaragupta III. After this victory, the latter perhaps 
extended his jurisdiction as far as Prayaga, for there are 
indications that his funeral rites took place there. 4 The 
next ruler, Damodaragupta, was routed and killed ley his 
Maukhari contemporary, 6 who annexed Magadha or 


< 1 C. I. /., Ill, no. 42, pp. 200-08. 

i Ibid., no. 46, pp. 213-18. 

3 Ep. Ind.y XIV, pp. 110-20. 

4 C. 1 . 1 ., Ill, p. 206, n. 3. Of course, this argument by itself 
has not much force. 

* We learn from the Aphsad inscription that Danodaragupta, 
“breaking up the proudly-stepping array of mighty elephants, 
belonging to the Maukhari, became unconscious (and expired 
in the fight)” (C. I. Ill, pp. 203, 206, 1 . 8). No doubt, the 
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a large part of it. Damodaragupta’s son, Mahasenagupta, 
appears from the Harsacarita to have then retired to 
eastern Malava, which, as the records of the Parivrajaka 
Maharajas show, still acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Guptas. 1 Here Mahasenagupta strengthened his position, 
and even carried his arms against Susthitavarman as far as 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra). 2 His son, Dcvagupta, formed 
an alliance with SaSanka of Bengal, and advanced against 
Grahavarman Maukhari of Kanauj, whom he killed. The 
murder was, however, soon avenged by Rajyavardhana, 
for he in turn vanquished and perhaps slew Devagupta. 
A scion of this family, named Madhavagupta, was 
subsequently placed by Harsavardhana in Magadha 
as his feudatory or Viceroy, so that he might be a 
bulwark against the aggressions of Sasahka. Madhava- 
gupta’s son, Adityasena, known from the Shah pur 
stone image inscription 3 to have been alive in H.E. 
66=672 A.D., gave a good account of himself after the 
death of Harsa, and raised the dynasty to independence 
and importance. He adopted the full Imperial titles, 
and performed the Asvamedha sacrifice. He even boast- 
fully claims to have ruled “the earth up to the shores of 
the oceans.” He was followed by several weak kings, 4 
and yvith the death of JIvitagupta II, the last ruler, the 
fortunes of Magadha became obscure for a short time. 

. / 

conventional claim for Damodaragupta’s victory is made here, but 
the outcome of the conflict was certainly against him, as he is 
represented to have been killed in the battle. 

1 See e.g., Khob plates of Maharaja Samksobha, dated in the 
Gupta year 209 (C. I. /., Ill, no. 25, pp. 112-116); Khoh plates of 
the Ucchakalpa Maharaja Sarvanatha of the Gupta year 2x4 (Ibid., 
no. 31, pp. 135-39; Ep. Ind., XV, p. 125). 

2 C. I. I., Ill, no. 42, pp. 203, 206, 11 . 10-11. • 

3 C. I. I., Ill, no. 43, pp. 209-xo. 

4 An inscription of one of these kings, Mahar 5 j 5 dhiraja-Para- 
melvara-Sri-Visnugupta, has recently been found at Mangraon 
(Buxar, Shahabad district). It is dated in the 17th year of his 
reign. The inscription is being edited by Dr. Altekar. 
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Section F 
THE MAUKHARIS 1 

Antiquity 

The Maukharis came into prominence after the 
decline of the Imperial Guptas, but there are indications 
that the name Maukhari was “possibly known to Pani- 
ni and also Patanjali.” Their antiquity is further borne 
out by a clay seal, on which the legend “Mokhalinam”, 
i.e., “of the Mokhalis (Maukharis)”, is written in 
Mauryan Brahmi characters . 2 

Origin 

The origin of the Maukharis is uncertain. The 
Harsacarita derives them from Mukhara , 3 but according 
to the Haraha inscription they were the “descendants 
of the hundred sons, whom king ASvapati got from 
Vaivasvata (Manu ).” 4 * Whoever was their progenitor, 
this much appears from the evidence of the Haraha 
inscription and the termination varman in all the Mau- 
khari names that they were Ksatriyas . 6 

Their branches 

The Maukharis occupied an important place m the 
politics of Northern India for a long time. A line of 
Maukhari chiefs with the title of Mahasenapati is known 
from three short inscriptions, recently discovered in 

1 See my History of Kanauj, Ch. II, pp. 20-60. 

2 Arch. Surv. Ind. Rep., XV, p. 166. 

3 Hc.C.T-, p. 128. 

4 Ep. Ind., XIV, p. 1 1 9, verse 3. 

6 If, however, the Mauharls of the Gaya district, who are 
VaiS y as, are the modern representatives of the Maukharis, as Jayas- 
val believed (see The Kaveri, the Maukharis and th&' Sangam Age, 
p. 80, n. 1), they must have in after times gone down in the social 

scale probably owing to loss of sovereignty or change of occupa- 
tion. 
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the Kotah State. 1 They are dated in the Krita (Mala- 
va ?) year 294—238 A.D. (?). A set of three Maukhari 
feudatories, perhaps of the Guptas, are mentioned in 
the Barabar and Nagarjuni hill inscriptions, 2 which are 
inscribed in the characters of the firth century A.D. 
But the most important family was that of Kanauj. The 
first three rulers of this branch were matrimonially 
allied with, and presumably in political subordination 
to, the Later Guptas. In the reigns of ISanavarman and 
Sarvavarman there was a tug of war between the two 
houses with the results noted above. Isanavarman 
was the first to bring the family into eminence; he “con- 
quered the Andhras ; vanquished the Sulikas 

(not satisfactorily identified) ; and caused the 

Gaudas to remain within their proper realm.” 3 His son, 
Sarvavarman, defeated the Hunas of the north-west 
as well as Damodaragupta. 4 Not much is known about 
Avantivarman. His son and successor, Grahavarman, 
who married Rajyasri, daughter of Prabhakaravar- 
dhana of Thanesvar, was assassinated by Devagupta 
of Malwa. Thus ended the Kanauj line, although the 
Maukharis did not entirely disappear, and in the time 
of Adityasena we learn of one Bhogavarman, “the 
crest-jewel of the valorous Maukhari race.” 5 

The Maukharis of Kanauj were staunch Brahmanists; 
and the rise of this new centre of political power was 
due to their achievements, which welded almost the 


^See Efi. Ind ., XXIII, no. 7, pp. 42-52. 

2 C. I . L, III, nos. 48-50, pp. 221-28. 

3 Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 117, 120, verse 13. 

cf. f^n^snRrrflr 


4 C. I. I., Ill no. 42, pp. 203, 206, 11 . 8-9 

8 Ind. Ant., IX, pp. 171, 181, verse 13. 


*9 
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whole of modern U. P. and a large part of Magadha 
into one mighty state. 

The fixed points in Maukbari chronology are 61 1 
(? Malava — Vikrama year)— 5 54 A.D., mentioned in the 
Haraha inscription, 1 and 606 A.D., the date of Graha- 
varman’s murder. 


1 Ep. lad., XIV, pp. 1 1 8, 120, v. 21. 



CHAPTER XIV 

HARSAVARDHANA OF THANESVAR 
AND KANAUJ 1 

Importance emphasised by ample materials 

The seventh century A.D. begins with the appear- 
ance of a remarkable figure on the political stage, and 
although Harsavardhana had neither the lofty idealism 
of ASoka nor the military skill of Candragupta Maurya, 
yet he has succeeded in arresting the attention of the 
historian like both those great rulers. This has, indeed, 
been largely due to the existence of two contemporary 
works, viz., Bana’s Harsacarita and Yuan Chwang’s 
Si-yu-ki or the Kecords of his travels, which are here 
and there supplemented by epigraphic documents 2 
and the Life of Yuan Chwang written by Hwui-li. 

Ancestors of Harsa 

-« 

According to the Harsacarita, the predecessors 
of Harsa were all rulers of the land of Srikantha 
(ThatjeSvar). It traces the genealogy to the remote 
Puspabhuti, a devout Saiva, but the inscriptions of 
Harsa mention the names of only four of his immediate 
ancestors. The kingdom was founded by Naravardhana 
about the close of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth 

1 See my History of Kanauj , (Benares, 1937), pp. 61-187. 

2 See the Banskhera copper-plate (Ep. Ind . 9 IV, pp. 208-11); 
Madhuban C*P. ( Ibid I, pp. 67-75); Sonpat copper seal (C. I. L t 
III, no. 52, pp. 231-32), besides the Nalanda seals ( Ep . Ind . 9 XXI, 
April 193 1, pp. 74-76), and the Aihole-Meguti inscription of 
PulakcSin II (Ep. bid.> VI, pp. 1-12.) 
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century A.D. — the period of the Huna disturbances. 
His grandson, Adityavardhana, is chiefly known for 
having married Mahasenagupta, who was probably 
a sister of the Later Gupta monarch, Mahasenagupta. 
Under Prabhakaravardhana, the kingdom grew both 
in territory and influence, as he is the first to be styled 
Maharajadhiraja and Paramabhattaraka in the family 
inscriptions. The Harsacarita calls him “a lion to the 
Huna deer, a burning fever to the king of the Indus 
land, a troubler of the sleep of Gujarat (Gurjaras?), 
a bilious plague to that scent-elephant the lord of 
Gandhara, a looter to the lawlessness of the Latas, an axe 
to the creeper of Malwa’s glory.” 1 But we must not at 
once jump to the conclusion that all these states named in 
the above passage were actually annexed by Prabhakara- 
vardhana. In our opinion, it is merely a poetical des- 
cription of Prabhakara’s greatness and might as com- 
pared with the other contemporary rulers. At the time 
of Yuan Chwang’s visit the kingdom of ThaneSvar was 
not more than 7,000 li or 1,200 miles in circuit. Its 
north-western frontiers appear to have been limited by 
the Huna territories in the Punjab, and in the north it 
probably extended up to the hills. In the east it was 
conterminous with the Maukhari state of Kanauj, and 
on the west and south it just covered portions of the 
Punjab and the Rajputana desert. Harsa, not only 
inherited these paternal dominions, but also gQt the 
Maukhari throne of Kanauj owing tqa combination of 
tragic circumstances, which we now proceed to narrate. 

Early position 

When the death of Prabhakaravardhana took place 

t 

1 He. c. T„ p. xoi. cf. Rp yrrgqffl ^trsrsrnn:: 

( Hc.y Cal. ed.> pp. 243-4 4). 
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in 605 A.D., the crown of Thanesvar devolved on Rajya- 
vardhana, who after fulfilling his father’s commission 
of subduing the Hunas hurried back to the capital. 
But before he and his younger brother, Harsa, could 
recover from the shock of their bereavement, they were 
struck by another bolt from the blue. For they received 
the sad news that the king of Malwa, who is identical 
with Devagupta of the Madhuban and Banskhera 
charters had attacked and killed their brother-in-law, 
Grahavarman, and that their sister, Rajyasri, had been 
thrown into a dungeon in Kanyakubja. The courier, 
named Samvadaka, apprised the royal brothers of the 
Malwa king’s reported designs against ThaneSvar as 
well. 1 Hearing this, Rajyavardhana immediately started 
with his troops to repress the “unmannerly foe,” and 
asked Harsa to remain behind probably with a view to 
guarding the rear. Ill-luck was, however, dogging 
both the princes at every step, and soon it was young 
Harsa’s turn to take a plunge into the troubled waters 
of the political storm. After some time he learned that 
though Rajyavardhana had routed the Malava army 
with “ridiculous ease”, he was treacherously assassinat- 
ed by the king of Gauda, 2 identified with Yuan Chwang’s 
She-s^ng-kia (SaSanka), who had come all the way from 
his distant kingdom to assist his ally, Devagupta. 
Having thus avenged the latter’s defeat, SaSanka occupi- 
ed Kanauj, and in order to divert the attention of the 
Vardhana army, now under the command of Bhandi, the 
Gauda monarch released the widowed Maukhari queen, 


1 He. C.T., p. 173. 

2 It is said that SaSanka threw Rajyavardhana off his guard by 

offering to marry his daughter to him “as a token of submission 
and friendship,” and when he was “weaponless, confiding, and 
alone,” the G^pda king “despatched him (Rajyavardhana) in his own 
quarters” (He. C.T., p. 178). cf. ^ f H I Ml 

W (He., Cal. ed., p. 436). 
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RajyaSri, from detention in her own capital. After this 
unexpected turn in the wheel of Destiny Harsa was “the 
only iesa left to support the earth”, and he, therefore, 
ascended the paternal throne of Thancsvar. His im- 
mediate and pressing duties were to rescue his distressed 
sister, relieve Kanauj from the control of SaSanka, 
and punish him for his foul deed. To realise these 
objectives Harsa advanced with a strong force, and in 
the course of his march concluded a perpetual treaty 
of friendship with his Assam contemporary, Bhaskara- 
varman, through the latter’s messenger, Hamsavega. 
Soon Harsa met Bhandi, and learned of RajyaSri’s re- 
lease and her flight to the Vindhya forests. He made 
a vigorous search for her, and at last found her just 
when she was about to immolate herself. Harsa then 
returned to his camp with his sister, and unhappily 
our source of information, the Harsacarita , abruptly 
comes to an end at this stage. But, in the meantime, it 
seems that on the approach of Harsa’ s hosts SaSarika 
thought discretion was the better part of valour, and 
instead of facing an open conflict he withdrew from 
Kanauj, as after the Thanesvar-Kamaiupa (Assam) 
alliance he was exposed to serious danger both 
from the front and the rear. Bhandi had already cut 
off the support of the Malwa army after the defeat, 
and perhaps death, of Devagupta, and in the face of the 
new odds arrayed against Sasanka strategy certainly 
demanded that he should beat a masterly retreat. Thus, 
Kanauj was left in a hopeless state of confusion, -de- 
prived as it was of its young Maukhari monarch. 
Should RajyaSrI then be asked to assume the reins of 

g overnment? But probably owing to her afflictions and 
er inclinations towards the quietist teachings of Buddh- 
ism she was herself unwilling to undertake the onerous 
responsibilities of rulership. In the absence o*f any other 
rightful Maukhari claimant, the ministers and statesmen 
of Kanauj, led by Poni, invited Harsa to accept the 
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crown . 1 He hesitated to agree to this tempting offer, 
presumably because he was not sure of the feelings and 
support of the people in the matter. Accordingly, he 
consulted the omens and the oracle Bodhisattva Avaloki- 
teSvara, who directed him not to ascend the throne or 
adopt the style Maharaja. In conformity with these ins- 
tructions he assumed the royal office with the sobriquet 
Siladitya, and called himself “Kumar a”. Now, this un- 
ostentatious title definitely suggests that although, ac- 
cording to Bana, Harsa was already king of ThaneSvar, in 
Kanauj he was merely charged with the duty of keeping 
the machinery of the government running, and that his 
political status there was originally no better than that of 
a guardian or regent. But it would appear that with 
the lapse of time, when he had consolidated his posi- 
tion and laid opposition, if any, to rest, he transferred 
his capital from ThaneSvar to Kanauj and became the 
sovereign ruler of the latter kingdom also by assuming 
the full Imperial titles. Thus was brought about the 
amalgamation of both the kingdoms, which helped Harsa 
greatly in extending the sphere of his influence and 
authority over the numerous warring states that continu- 
ally disturbed the political equilibrium of the North. 

Campaigns of Harsa 

Regarding the conquests of Harsa, we do not 
get » any definite details. There are, of course, 
some vague generalities in the accounts of the admiring 
Yuan Chwang, e.g., “Proceeding eastward, he invaded 
the states which had refused allegiance; and waged in- 
cessant warfare until in six years he fought the 
‘Five Indias’ (according to another reading: ‘had brought 
the Five Indias under allegiance’) 2 . Again, the Chinese 
pilgrim says: “He (Harsa) was soon able to avenge 

1 Beal, I, pp. 210-21 1; Watters, I, p. 343. 

2 Watters, I, p. 343; Beal, I, p. 213. 
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the injuries received by his brother, and to make him- 
self Master of India ” 1 Further, Yuan Chwang adds: 
“At the present time Siladitya Maharaja had conquered 
the nations from east to west and carried his arms to 
remote districts.” 2 But nowhere does the worthy 
pilgrim mention how, when, and what kingdoms were 
conquered by Harsa. It is, however, certain that the 
king of Valabhi, Dhruvabhata or Dhruvasena II, had 
to bear the brunt of Harsa’s aggression. The latter 
won some successes in the beginning and his adversary 
had to seek the protection of Dadda II of Broach. With 
his help Dhruvabhata regained his power, being on the 
throne at the time of Yuan Chwang’s visit. This conflict 
could not have been a matter of indifference to Pula- 
keSin II, who considered himself “lord of the whole 
region of the south.” Accordingly, a trial of strength 
between the two great monarchs was inevitable. 
The Life deposes that Harsa personally took the com- 
mand against Pu-lo-ki-sha (Pulakesin II) of Mo-ha-la-cha 
(Maharastra), 3 but nothing availed him, and he was 
repulsed with severe losses by his southern rival. The 
clash must have occurred prior to A.D. 634, the 
date of the Aihole-Meguti inscription, in which it is 
mentioned with a sense of legitimate pride. 

The evidence of Bana, too, does not throw' any 
clear light on the military achievements of Harsa. 
Indeed, the court poet does not even inform us how his 
patron proceeded against the Gauda king, who wa’s the 
immediate object of his wrath. There is hardly any 
doubt that Sa^anka evaded Harsa’s grasp, and was 
flourishing in all glory as late as G.E. 300=619 A.D. 
according to a Ganjam inscription. 4 We further learn 
that Harsa, “having pounded the king of Sind, made 

1 Life, p. 83. 

2 Watters, II, p. 239; Beal, II, pp. 256-57. 

3 Life, p. 147. 

4 Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 144, 146. 
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his wealth his own”, 1 which signifies that both came 
into collision, and the former not only got the upper 
hand, but also succeeded in exacting a war tribute. 

Chronology of Harsa’ s campaigns 

Yuan Chwang’s remark that “Harsa waged 
incessant warfare until in six years he had brought the 
five Indias under allegiance” 2 has been interpreted by 
some scholars to mean that all his wars were over bet- 
ween 606 A.D., the date of his accession, and 612 A.D. 
It is, however, an altogether gratuitous assumption that 
Yuan Chwang’s- six years began the very year Harsa 
ascended the throne. Besides, we know that Sasanka 
continued to hold power until A.D. 619, and so Harsa 
must have conquered the eastern regions some time 
after — say between 620 and 625 A.D. Further, it ap- 
pears from the testimony of Yuan Chwang that the 
engagement with PulakeSin II took place when Harsa 
had already carried his arms to “remote districts 
from east to west.” Thus, the earliest and the latest 
limits may be fixed between circa A.D. 625 and 634 
(the date of the Aihole record); and we may, there- 
fore, take roughly the year 630 A.D. as the date of the 
evenj;. 3 At this point we must explain also the other 

1 He. C. T., P . 76. 

• ( He., Cal. ed., pp. 210-11). 

There is another oft-quoted passage, "spr qT fr Wfo r rJtTK- 
'plftlT *nftcT: wr~.” , which has been taken to mean that 
Harsa “exacted tribute from an inaccessible land of the snowy 
mountains” — perhaps Nepal or Kashmir. It may, however, be 
interpreted as “here the overlord has obtained the hand of Durga 
born in the snowy mountains”, which may refer to Har$a’s marri- 
age with some hill-princess of a powerful family. 

2 Watters, I, p. 343; Beal, I, p. 213. 

8 See, however, Mr. K. C. Chattopadhyaya, Proe. Irtd. Hist, 
Cong., 1939, 3rd session, Calcutta, pp. 586-604. He places the 
Harsa-Pulake$in war between 610 and 612 A. D. 
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statement by Yuan Chwang that Harsa “reigned in peace 
for thirty years without raising a weapon.” 1 Ac- 
cepting the correctness of this translation — although 
Beal renders it: “ After thirty years his arms reposed, 
and he governed everywhere in peace” 2 — we may at 
once say it only shows that Harsa soon established 
internal security and stability of government after the 
earlier confusion due to the Gupta-Gauda incursions. 
But in his foreign policy Harsa remained an Imperialist, 
and the Kongoda (Ganjam district) campaign of A.D. 
643 proves beyond doubt that he had to undertake 
military expeditions almost till the close of his moment- 
ous reign. 

Extent of the Empire 

It has generally been supposed from the epithet 
“Sakalottarapathanatha” that Harsa made himself master 
of the whole of Northern India. There are, however, 
grounds for believing that it was often used in a vague 
and loose way, and did not necessarily connote the whole 
of the region from the Himalayas to the Vindhya ranges. 3 
A careful analysis of Yuan Chwang’s account also shows 
that the dominions of Harsa were much more limited 
in extent. The pilgrim explicitly mentions the existence 
of a number of states, along with their dependencies, 
at the time of his visit. Among them were: KapiSa 
Kashmir, Jalandhar, Bairat, Mathura, Matipura (Man- 
dawar, Bijnor district), Suvarnagotra country, Kapila- 
vastu, Nepal, Kamarupa (Assam), Maharastra, Broach, 

1 Watters, I, p. 343. 

8 Beal, I, p. 213. 

3 There is mention of a “Sakalottarapathanatha” in the 
inscriptions of Calukya Vinayaditya {Ind. Ant., VII, pp. 107, 111; 
Ibid . , IX, p. 129), and if he is identical with one of the successors 
of Adityasena in the Later Gupta line, as has been suggested, it 
is certain that this “Sakalottarapathanatha” was far from being 
the ruler of the whole of Northern India. 
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Valabhl, Gurjara country, Ujjain, Bundelkhand, MaheS- 
varapura (Gwalior region), and Sind. These were 
evidently outside the pale of Haisa’s jurisdiction. 
On the other hand, Yuan Chwang is silent about the 
governments of the following territories in Northern 
India: Kullu, Satadru country (Sirhind), Thancsvar, 
Srughna (Sugh), Brahmapura (British Garhwal and 
Kumaon), Govisana (modern districts of Kashipur, 
Rampur, and Pilibhit), Ahicchatra (eastern Rohilkhand), 
Bilsad (Etah district), Kapittha (Sankissa), A-yu-te 
(Ayodhya, or Aphui in the Fateh pur district), Playamu- 
kha (Rae-Bareli. and Partabgarh districts), Prayaga, 
Kosambi, Vishoka (?), SravastI, Rama-grama, Kusina- 
gara, Varanasi (Benares), Ghazipur district, VaiSall, 
Vriji country, Magadha, Monghyr, Bhagalpur, Raj- 
mahal, Paundravardhana, Samatata, Tamralipti, Karna- 
suvarna, Orissa including modern Ganjam . 1 

Yuan Chwang’s silence about the political status 
of all these territories perhaps indicates that they 
were included in the kingdom of Kanauj. That some 
of them were actually within the empire of Harsa can 
be proved by means of independent evidence. We 
have already discussed that his ancestral dominions 
comprised Thane Svar, the valley of the Saraswat! river, 
and parts of eastern Rajputana, to which he afterwards 
added the Maukhari kingdom of Kanauj covering al- 
most^ the whole of modern U.P. and a portion of 
Magadha. Harsa’s authority over Magadha is also 
proved by his title, “King of Magadha”, found in the 
Chinese documents bearing on his embassy. The 
Banskhera and Madhuban charters, recording grants 
of land, show that Ahicchatra and SravastI formed 
bhuktis or divisions of his empire. His sovereignty 

1 For the sake of brevity I have omitted the Chinese form of 
names. I have critically analysed here Yuan Chwang^ testimony to 
make my theory on this knotty and controversial topic more explicit 
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over Orissa is clear from the Life 1 ; and the fact that 
in his progress in East India Harsa held his court at 
Kajarigala (Rajmahal district) furnishes another proof 
of the extension of his jurisdiction so far. We may, 
therefore, on the strength of Yuan Chwang’s testimony 
and other epigraphic and literary records roughly de- 
fine the kingdom of Harsa in modern geographical 
terminology as consisting of portions of eastern Punjab, 
almost the whole of the present U.P. (excepting 
Mathura and Matipura,), Bihar, Bengal, and Orissa in- 
cluding Kongoda or the Ganjam region . 2 That this 
was the view of Yuan Chwang also appears from the 
expression “lord of the five Indias”, which has been 
explained as comprising Svarastra or the Punjab (eastern 
parts of the Punjab in this case), Kanyakubja, Mithila 
or Bihar, Gauda or Bengal, Utkala or Orissa. Thus 
the whole evidence harmonises remarkably well, and 
it is high time to abandon every exaggerated notion of 
Harsa’s sovereignty extending up to Kashmir and 
Sind, Saurastra and even the far South, Kamarupa 
(Assam) and Nepal. Such a view is flagrantly opposed 
to the unimpeachable contemporary accounts of Yuan 
Chwang. These territories themselves were of suffi- 
ciently imposing dimensions, being much larger 4J than 
any other individual state in Northern India; and this 
was the reason why the power of Harsa made such a 


1 Life, p. 154. Siladityaraja is represented as having assigned 
to Jayasena, a noted Buddhist scholar, the revenue of eighty 
large towns of Orissa. 

2 The phenomenon of small states, almost adjacent to Kanauj, 
may be explained by their alliance with Harsa at the very start of 
his career to escape his war-frenzy. And Harsa, who stood 
in dire need of allies then, astutely tolerated their continued 
existence. The powers, which lay on his southern route, main- 
tained their autonomy either by giving a passagd' to Harsa’s 
forces, or, if they had to submit to his yoke, by re-asserting 
themselves afterwards at his discomfiture when warring against 
Pulakesin II, 
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deep impression upon the Master of the Law. 1 

Administration 


The foregoing discussion shows that Harm’s 
empire mostly extended towards the east, and natural- 
ly he could not but aspire to the control of the terri- 
tories lying on this side, since the southern routes were 
already blocked by the mighty arms of PulakeSin II. 
In those early times the Ganges was the highway of 
traffic linking up all the country from Bengal to “Mid 
India”, and the supremacy of Kanauj over this vast 
Gangetic region was, therefore, essential for its com- 
merce and prosperity. Harsa succeeded in bring- 
ing nearly the whole of it under his yoke and, the king- 
dom having thus developed into comparatively gigantic 
proportions, the task of its successful governance 
became all the more difficult. The first thing that Harsa 
..... , did was to increase his military 

1 ltaiy strengt strength, both to keep the unsub- 

dued states overawed and to fortify his own position 
against internal upheavals and foreign aggressions. 
Yuan Chwang writes : “Then having enlarged his 
territory he increased his army bringing the elephant 
corps up to 60,000 and the cavalry to 100, ooo.” 2 It 
was thus on this large force that the empire ultimately 
rested . But the army is merely an arm of policy. 

.... Harsa secured his position by other 

» means as well. He concluded an 

“undying alliance” with Bhaskaravarman, king of Assam, 
when he started on his initial campaign. Next, Harsa 
gave the hand of his daughter to Dhruvasena II or 
DhruvabhataofValabhl after measuring swords with him. 
Thereby hj not only gained a valued ally, but also an 


1 See my History of Kanauj , pp. 78-119. 

a Watters, I, p. 343; Beal, I, p. 213. 
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access to the southern routes. Lastly, he sent a Brahman 
envoy to Tai-Tsung, the Tang Emperor of China, in 641 
A.D., and a Chinese mission subsequently visited 
Harsa. 1 Iiis diplomatic relations with China were pro- 
bably meant as a counterpoise to the friendship that 
PulakeSin II, his southern rival, cultivated with the 
king of Persia about which we are told by the Arab 
historian Tabari. 2 


In an oriental 
Har$a’s exertions 


despotism, the sovereign being 
the centre of the state, much of 
the success in administration neces- 


sarily depends on his benevolent example. According- 
ly, Harsa essayed the trying task of supervising 
personally the affairs of his wide dominions. He 
divided his day between state business and religious 
work. “He was indefatigable and the day was too 
short for him.” 3 He was not content to rule from the 


luxurious surroundings of the palace only. He insisted 
on going about from place to place “to punish the 
evil-doers and reward the good.” During his “visits 
of inspection” he came into close contact with the 
country and the people, who must have had ample 
opportunities for ventilating their grievances to him. 

Unfortunately our data for the then existing system 
. of government are very meagre. 
tion 1Vl1 admlnlstra_ Probably Harsa was assisted in the 

administration by an advisory council 
{mantri-parisad). According to Yuan Chwang, 'Harsa 
was invited to accept the crown of Kanauj by the states- 
men and ministers of that kingdom led by Poni, 4 and it 
is reasonable to believe that they may have continued 
to wield some sort of control even during the palmy days 
of Harsa’s power. The pilgrim even goes so far as 


1 E. H. I., 4th ed., p. 366. 

2 J. R. A. S., N. S. XI (1879), pp- 165-66. 

3 Watters, I, p. 344; Beal, I, p. 215. 

4 Beal, I, pp. 210-11; Watters, I, p. 343. 
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to assert that “a commission of officers held the land ”. 1 
Further, owing to the large extent of territory and the 
scanty and slow means of communication, it was neces- 
sary to establish strong centres of government in order 
to keep the loosely knit parts of the empire together. 
The out-lying provinces were, therefore, put in charge 
of viceroys {Rajasthaniya ?) or governors {JLokapala 
or Uparika Maharaja ) or feudatories {Sam ant as or 
Mahdsamantas). Among those of the last class was 
• Madhavagupta of Magadha. Besides, it appears from 
the Harsacarita and inscriptions that the bureaucracy 
was very efficiently organised. Among some of these 
state functionaries, civil and military, may be mentioned 
Mahasandhivigrahddhikrita (supreme minister of peace 
and war); Mahdbaladhikrita (officer in supreme command 
of the army); Sendpati (general); Brihadahavara (head 
cavalry officer); Katuka (commandant of the elephant 
forces); Cata-bhata (irregular and regular soldiers); Duta 
(envoy or ambassador); Rajasthaniya (foreign secretary 
or viceroy); Uparika Maharaja (provincial governor); 
Visayapati (district officer); Ayuktaka (subordinate offi- 
cials in general); Mimdnsaka (Justice ?), Mahdpratihara 
(chief warder or usher); Bhogika or Bhogapati (collector 
of the^state share of the produce); Dirghadvaga (express 
courier); Aksapatalika (keeper of records); Adhyaksas 
(superintendents of the various departments); Lekhaka 
(writer); Karanika (clerk); Sevaka (menial servants in 
general), etc. 

The inscriptions of Harsa testify that the old adminis- 
_ . . , ... trative divisions continued, viz., 

cir.n« mt ° m m " Bhuktis or provinces, which were 

further sub-divided into Visayas 
(districts). A still smaller territorial term, perhaps of the 
size of the present day Tahsil or Taluka, was Pathaka; 
and the (drama was, as usual, the lowest unit of 

1 Beal, I, p. 210. 
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administration. 

Yuan Chwang was favourably impressed by the 
„ , r government, which was founded on 

benign principles, families were not 
registered and individuals were not subject to forced 
labour contributions. The people were thus left free to 
grow in their own surroundings unfettered by the 
shackles of overgovernment. Taxation was light; 
the main sources of revenue were the traditional one- 


sixth of the produce and “duties at ferries and barrier 
stations ”, 1 paid by tradesmen, who went to and fro 
bartering their merchandise. The enlightened nature 
of Harsa’s administration is also evident from the liber- 
al provision he made for charity to various religious 
communities and for rewarding men of intellectual 
eminence . 2 


Owing to the well-organised character of the 

„ . . , , . . government the people generally 

Cnmmal adm,n>s. f ived logeth cr on good terms, and 
tration , ° ... 

there were few instances of violent 


crime . 3 But the roads and river-routes were by no 
means immune from bands of brigands, Yuan 
Chwang himself having been stripped by them more 
than once. Indeed, on one occasion he was even on 
the point of being offered up as sacrifice by desperate 
characters. The law against crime was exceptionally 
severe. Imprisonment for life was the ordinary penalty for 
transgressions of the statute law and conspiracy against 
the sovereign, and we ate informed that, though the 
offenders did not suffer any corporal punishment, they 
were not at all treated as members of the community . 4 
The Harsacarita, however, refers to the custom of 
releasing prisoners on joyous and festive occasions. 


1 Watters, I, p. 176. 

2 Watters, I, p. 176. 

8 Watters, I, p. 171. 

4 Ibid., p. 172. 
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The other punishments were more sanguinary than in 
the Gupta period: “For offences against social morality 
and disloyal and unfilial conduct, the punishment is 
to cut off the nose, or an ear, or a hand, or a foot, or 
to banish the offender to another country or into the 
wilderness”. 1 Minor offences could be “atoned for by 
a money payment”. Ordeals by fire, water, weighing 
or poison were also recognised instruments for deter- 
mining the innocence or guilt of a person. The 
severity of the criminal administration was, no doubt, 
largely responsible for the infrequency of violations 
of law, but it must also have been due to the character of 
the Indian people who are described as of “pure moral 
principles.” 2 

Glories of Kanauj 

The prosperity and importance of Kanauj, so well 
begun during the time of the Maukharis, grew tremend- 
ously under Harsa; and it now easily became the pre- 
mier city of Northern India supplanting Pataliputra, the 
older centre, through which the main currents of poli- 
tical life had flowed since the days of the Buddha. To 
the observant eyes of a foreigner it must have appeared 
a great cosmopolitan town whose inhabitants were 
almost equally divided between orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy. There were one hundred Buddhist monasteries 
with Qaore than 10,000 brethren belonging to both 
the “Vehicles”. The “Deva temples” amounted to about 
two ‘hundred, and the non-Buddhists were several 
thousands in number. The city itself (twenty li or 
about 5 miles in length and five li or 1 J mile in breadth) 

1 Ibid.; Beal, I, pp. 83-84. 

a Yuan Chwang adds : “They will not take anything wrong- 
fully, and they*yield more than fairness requires. They fear the 
retribution for sins in other lives, and make light of what conduct 
produces in this life. They do not practise deceit and they keep 
their sworn obligations” (Watters, I, p. 171; Beal, I, p. 83). 
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was strongly defended by both nature and art. It was 
well planned, and had beautiful gardens and tanks of 
clear water. The houses were, on the whole, clean, 
comfortable and simple, or, in the words of Yuan 
Chwang, “sumptuous inside and economical outside”. 
The people wore “a refined appearance”, and the 
rich were “dressed in glossy silk attire”. Praising the 
citizens Yuan Chwang says: “They are pre-eminently 
explicit and correct in speech, their expressions being 
harmonious and elegant, like those of the Devas, and 
their intonation clear and distinct, serving as rule and 
pattern for others .” 1 

Assembly at Kanauj 

Great as was Harsa as a ruler and conqueror, he 
was greater still in the arts of Peace that “hath her 
victories no less renowned than War”. One of them 
was the convocation of a grand assembly at Kanauj 
to give the utmost publicity to the doctrines of the 
Manayana. Harsa marched from his camp with accus- 
tomed pomp and pageantry along the southern bank 
of the Ganges, accompanied by Yuan Chwang and 
Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa, and in the 
course of ninety days reached his destination.' Plere 
Harsa was received by the “kings of eighteen countries” 
of the Five Indies 2 and several thousand priests belong- 
ing to the various sects, who had gathered together in 
response to the royal summons to join in the deliberations. 
Harsa had previously ordered the construction of two 
thatched halls, each to accommodate one thousand per- 
sons, and a huge tower, in the middle of which was 
placed a golden statue of the Buddha, “of the same 

1 Watters, I, p. 153; Beal, I, p. 77. • 

2 Lift, p. 177. According to the Si-ju-ki, there were kings 
of twenty countries present (Beal, I, p. 218). The account of 
Harsa’s assemblies is mainly based on the Life and the Si-ju-ki. 
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height as the king himself.” The proceedings of the 
assembly started with a solemn procession, and the 
main object of attraction was a golden statue of the 
Buddha, three feet high, which was carried on a gorge- 
ously caparisoned elephant. Both Harsa and Bhas- 
karavarman attended it, dressed in the guise of Sakra 
and Brahma respectively. They were followed on 
elephants by a brilliant train of princes, priests, and 
prominent state officials. After the termination of 
the procession Harsa performed a ceremonial worship 
of the image, and gave a public dinner. This being 
over, the conference opened with Yuan Chwang 
as “lord of the discussion”. He dwelt on the merits 
of the Mahayana, and challenged those present to assail 
his arguments. But none came forward, and he re- 
mained in undisputed possession of the field for five 
days, when his theological rivals entered into a conspira- 
cy to take the pilgrim’s life. Getting a scent of it, 
Harsa at once issued a stern proclamation threatening 
to behead anybody causing the least hurt to his cele- 
brated guest . 1 The announcement had the desired 
effect, and for eighteen days there was none to oppose 
him in debate. Thus, though according to the Life 
the programme was gone through successfully to the 
utter confusion of all heretics and the joy of the Maha- 
yanists, the account preserved in the Si-yu-ki avers that 
the convocation concluded with startling incidents. 
The great tower suddenly caught fire , 2 and there was 
an atfempt to assassinate Harsa on account of his in- 
different treatment of the assembled “heretics”. He 
then got five hundred Brahmans arrested, and deported 
them. To the rest he extended mercy . 3 

Whichever of the two accounts may be true, it is 

1 Life, p. 180. 

2 Beal, I, p. 219. 

2 Ibid., p. 221 • 
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certain that the victory of Yuan Chwang in this assembly 
of public disputation considerably enhanced his pres- 
tige and influence over Harsa, who honoured and re- 
verenced him more than ever by precious gifts, but the 
pilgrim in a rare religious spirit respectfully declined 
to accept any of them. 

Quinquennial distributions at Prayagcd 

When the special assembly at Kanauj broke up, 
Harsa invited Yuan Chwang to witness his sixth quin- 
quennial distribution of alms {Maba-moksa Parisad) at 
Prayaga at the sacred confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna. The latter, although homesick, agreed to 
be present at that unique function, which was attended 
by Dhruvabhata, “king of South India”, Kumararaja 
(Bhaskaravarman) of Assam and other royalties, besides 
a vast concourse of people amounting to about 500,000— 
Sramanas, heretics, Nirgranthas, the poor, the orphans 
and the bereaved of the Five Indias, who had been 
summoned by an Imperial decree. The “Great dis- 
tribution Arena” was the immense sandy plain between 
the rivers, and the proceedings lasted for seventy-five 
days, commencing with an impressive procession. The 
religious services were of the curiously eclectie kind, 
so characteristic of Hindu society and worship. On 
the first day the statue of the Buddha was set up in one 
of the temporary shrines built upon the sands, and was 
honoured by costly offerings and lavish distributions. 
On the second day the image of Adityadcva (Sun) was 
worshipped and on the third day the idol of Isvara-deva 
(Siva) was offered adoration, but in each case the gifts 
bestowed were only half the value of those consecrated 
to the Buddha on the opening day. On the fourth day 
generous gifts were given to Buddhist monks. During 
the next twenty days Brahmans were the recipients of 

x See Life, pp. 183-87. 
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Harsa’s bounty. Then ten days were spent in bestow- 
ing largess on the “heretics”, i.e . 5 Jains and members of 
other sects. The same number of days was reserved 
for giving alms to the mendicants, while it took a month 
to distribute charity to the poor, the orphans, and 
the destitute. By this time the accumulated treasures 
were exhausted, and then Harsa gave away even his 
personal “gems and goods”. Thus, he established 
a record in individual liberality hardly equalled in 
history . 1 

Yuan Chwangs departure 

After the conclusion of the Prayaga assembly. 
Yuan Chwang took leave of Harsa, who saw him off 
a long distance, and provided him with a military escort 
of “a king of North India called Udhita” to carry the 
books and images on horseback. Subsequently, Harsa 
again met the pilgrim, and sent some money for the 
necessary expenses of his arduous journey over-land to 
China . 2 

Harsa’s Religion 

We now pass on to a consideration of Harsa’s 
faith, which urged him to scorn delights incidental 
to his position, and work untiringly for the moral and 
material progress of his subjects. It may at the out- 
set be* mentioned that he did not inherit Buddhism. 
His three immediate ancestors were votaries of the Sun 
(Aditya). According to the inscriptions found at Bans- 
khera (Shahjahanpur district) and Madhuban (Azamgarh 
district), Harsa himself was a “Parama-maheSvara” or a 

1 But this sort of munificence must have been a heavy drain 
on the treasury Was it, therefore, in any way responsible for the 
sudden collapse of the kingdom after Har$a’s death ? 

2 Fa-hian, on the other hand, had preferred the southern sea- 
route, and returned home by way of Java or Sumatra. 
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devout Saiva until at least the 25 th regnal year — 631 
A.D. In his latter days, however, he appears to have 
inclined more and more towards Buddhism, perhaps 
due to its brilliant exposition by Yuan Chwang and the 
influence of his Buddhist sister RajyaSrI. In the Kanauj 
assembly Harsa even showed some partiality for the 
Mahayana by stifling free discussion and by representing 
Sakra and Brahma as mere attendants on the Buddha. 
But it must not be understood that Harsa ever became 
anything like a royal missionary of Buddhism. On the 
contrary, he maintained the eclectic character of his 
public worship, and officially honoured the Brahmani- 
cal deities of Aditya and Siva in the Prayaga 
assembly. He fed the Brahmans, and gave them alms 
without stint. 1 Some of the activities of Harsa, of 
course, bear a distinctly Buddhist flavour, e.g., his 
“forcible appropriation” of the tooth relic of the Buddha 
from Kashmir and its subsequent enshrinement in a 
Sanghardma in Kanauj; 2 his annual summoning of the 
Buddhist monks together for examination and discussion; 
his construction of Buddhist monasteries and stupas ; 3 
and his prohibition of slaughter and the use of animal 
food under severe penalties. 4 His humanitarian ser- 
vices by the erection of hospices (punjaJalas) for the free 
supply of food and medicine to the poor and the afflicted 
may also have been inspired by his Buddhist ideals. 5 
Thus, as a result of Harsa’s patronage there was a marked 
growth of Buddhism in Kanauj, though it was* visibly 
on the wane in other countries. 

General religious conditions 

It is evident from Yuan Chwang’s Records and the 

1 Watters, I, p. 344; Beal, I, p. 213. 

2 Life, pp. 181, 183. 

8 Watters, I, p. 344. 

*Ibid; Beal, I, p. 214. 

6 Ibid. 
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Harsacarita that Buddhism, Brahmanism, and Jainism 
were the principal religions in Harsa’s empire. Of 
these, the last was not so popular except in certain 
parts, viz., Vaisall, Paundravardhana, and Sama- 
tata, where the Digambaras were numerous. The 
Svetambaras constituted its other important section. 
To Yuan Chwang, of course, Buddhism appeared to 
be in quite a flourishing condition, but it had suffer- 
ed decline in several localities like Kosambi, Sravasti, 
and VaiSall. The monastic establishments, whose very 
existence depended upon the support and charity of the 
laity, were the centres of Buddhist life and activity. 
Of the two broad divisions of Buddhism, Mahayana and 
Hinayana, the former seems to have considerably gained 
ground. The pilgrim also speaks of its eighteen schools, 
which differed widely in their practices and claimed 
intellectual superiority over one another . 1 Such un- 
seemly controversies must have weakened the cause 
of Buddhism and reacted in favour of Brahmanism, 
which had been showing signs of revival and vigour 
since the glorious epoch of the Guptas. Its main strong- 
holds in Harsa’s empire were Prayaga and Varanasi. 
Like Jainism and Buddhism, which in its Mahayana form 
encouraged the worship of the Buddha and the Bodhi- 
sattvtfs, Brahmanism was frankly given to idolatry. 
The most popular Brahmanical deities were Aditya, 
Siva, and Visnu, and their idols were installed in 
temples where they were worshipped with elaborate 
cerepionial . 2 The Brahmans kindled the sacrificial 
fire (Agni), held the cow sacred, and performed 
various rites to bring good luck and prosperity . 3 
Another feature of Brahmanism was the multiplicity 
of philosophical schools and ascetic orders. Bana 


1 Wattersf I, p. 162. 

2 He. C.T., p. 44. 

3 Ibid pp. 44-45; see also pp. 71, 90, 130. 
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mentions the followers of Kapila, Kanada, Upani§ads 
(Vedantins), believers in God as a creator (AiSvara- 
karanikas), and even atheists like the Lokayatikas . 1 
Similarly, there were different classes of recluses, such 
as those pulling out their hair (KesaluncakasT PaSupatas, 
Pancaratrikas, Bhagavatas, etc . 2 * The Life also men- 
tions Bhutas, Kapalikas, Jutikas, Sankhyas, Vaisesikas, 
etc . 8 They differed widely in their garbs, observances, 
and beliefs. They got their food by begging, and 
paid no attention whatsoever to their personal needs and 
comforts in the pursuit of what thay considered 
Truth . 4 * 

Harsa’ s patronage of Learning 

One of the claims of Harsa to remembrance 
rests on his liberal patronage of learning. Yuan 
Chwang says that Harsa used to earmark a fourth of 
the revenue from the crown lands for rewarding men 
of intellectual distinction . 6 According to the Life, he 
generously assigned “the revenue of eighty large towns 
of Orissa” to a noted Buddhist scholar, named Jayasena, 
who, however, thankfully declined even this tempting 
offer .’ 6 Harsa also made munificent endowments to 
Nalanda, the great centre of Buddhist learning* Its 
lofty structures, its inspiring instruction imparted through 
discussion, its comprehensive curriculum, its large 
assemblage of students from far and near , 7 and above 
all, the noble character and deep scholarship of its tea- 
chers and alumni , were then matters of pride to the ehtire 

1 He. C. T., p. 236. 

2 Ibid., pp. 33, 49, 236. 

8 Life, pp. 161-62. 

4 Watters, I, pp. 160-61 

8 Ibid., p. 176; Beal, I, p. 87. 

8 Life, p. 154. 

7 According to one account, there were 10,000 students at 

Nalanda {Life, p. 112). 
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Buddhist world; and kings vied with one another in their 
liberality to equip and endow this great institution. 1 
Harsa’s interest in literature is further evident from his 
patronage of authors like Banabhatta, who wrote the 
Harsacarita, first part of the Kadambarl, Candldataka, etc.; 
Mayura, whose chief contribution was the Suryaiataka\ 
and also Matanga-Divakara, a shadowy bard. 

Harsa as author 

But Harsa was not a mere detached patron of letters. 
He himself appears to have wielded the pen with no less 
dexterity than the sword. Scholars generally ascribe 
to him the composition of three plays, viz., the Priya- 
dariika , the Pa travail, and the Ndgananda. Bana cre- 
dits him with poetical skill of a high order; 2 moreover, 
several ancient writers, like Soddhala (nth century 
A.D.) 3 and Jayadcva (12th century A.D.), 4 * rank Harsa 
along with other literary monarchs and even with Bhasa, 
Kalidasa, etc. Notwithstanding such references, the 
authorship of these plays has been a matter of doubt 
since quite early times. M'ammata, a Kashmiri writer of 
the nth century, and several scholiasts of the 17th 
century A.D., 6 thought that they were composed by one 
Dha^aka in the name of Harsadeva for some monetary 
consideration. In the face of these conflicting traditions 
it is difficult to be dogmatic, but as royal literati 
are i\ot an unusual phenomenon in Indian history, 
there is nothing intrinsically improbable in regarding 
Harsa as an author. This does not, however, preclude 
the possibility that some literary protege of Harsa may 

1 See H. D. Sankalia, The University o/Na/anda (Madras, 1934). 

2 He. C. T., pp. 58, 6j. 

8 Udayasundari-katba , p. 2, C.D. Dalai & Krishnamacharya’s 
edition (GaelPwad’s Oriental Series, no. 11; Baroda, 1920). 

4 Prasannaraghava, Act I, Stanza 22, p. xo, ed. Paranjpye & 

Panse (Poona, 1894). 

6 e.g., Nagoji in the Katyapradtpoddyota, and Paramananda. 
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have lent an obliging hand in polishing his patron’s 
dramas, for as the proverb has it, royal authors are only 
half authors. 

Harsa’s death and its effects 

After a momentous reign lasting for about four 
decades, Harsa passed away in the year 647 or 648 
A.D. 1 The withdrawal of his strong arm let loose all 
the pent-up forces of anarchy, and the throne itself was 
seized by one of his ministers, O-la-na-shun (i.e., Arun- 
alva or Arjuna). He opposed the entry of the Chinese 
mission sent before the death of She-lo-ye-to orSila- 
ditya, and massacred its small armed escort in cold 
blood. But its leader, Wang-heuen-tse, was lucky 
enough to escape, and with the help of the famous 
Srong-btsan-Gampo, king of Tibet, and a Nepalese con- 
tingent he avenged the previous disaster. Arjuna or 
ArunaSva was captured in the course of two campai- 
gns, and was taken to China to be presented to the 
Emperor as a vanquished foe. The authority of the 
usurper was thus subverted, and with it the last vestiges 
of Harsa’s power also disappeared. 2 * * * * 

What followed next was only a general scramble 
to feast on the carcass of the empire. Bhaskaravavman 
of Assam appears to have annexed Karnasuvarna and 
the adjacent territories, formerly under Harsa, and 
issued a grant from his camp there to a Brahman of the 
locality. 8 In Magadha Adityasena, the son of Madbava- 
gupta, who was a feudatory of Harsa, declared his* in- 
dependence, and as a mark of it assumed full Imperial 

1 According to the Ufe (p. 1 56), however, Slladitya died at the 

end of the Yung Hwei period (i.e., about 654-55 A.D.). 

* See /. A. S . B., \T (1857), pp. 69-70; J. R. A. S., 1869-70 

(N. S. IV), pp. 85-86; Asiatic Journal and Monthly Register for British 

and Foreign India , China , and Australia , 1836, pp. 220-21., etc. 

8 Ep. Ind., XII, p. 66. 
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titles and performed the Ahamedha sacrifice . 1 In the 
west and north-west those powers, that had lived in 
dread of Harsa, asserted themselves with greater vigour. 
Among them were the Gurjaras of Rajputana (afterwards 
Avanti) and the Karakotakas. of Kashmir, who during 
the course of the next century became a formidable 
factor in the politics of Northern India. 


1 C. I. I., Ill, pp. 212-13. 



CHAPTER XV 

POST-HAR§A AND PRE-MOSLEM NORTHERN 
INDIA — (from a.d. 647 to c. 1200) 

Section A 

THE KINGDOM OF KANAUJ 
I — YaIovarman x 

After the fall of the usurper, the earliest monarch, 
about whom we know anything definite, is YaSovarman. 
Unfortunately, his ancestry is still a mystery. The 
alleged connection with the Mauryas, according to 
certain Jain works, altogether lacks confirmation. Nor 
is there any proof, excepting the termination Varman , 
in support of the suggestion that he was a scion of the 
Maukhari house. Ya£o varman appears to have ruled 
from circa 725 to 752 A.D. He was a contemporary 
of Lalitaditya Muktapida of Kashmir, and has rightly 
been identified with I-cha-fon-mo, “king of Central 
India”, who sent his minister Seng-po-ta to China in 
731 A.D. The Gaudavaho , a contemporary compo- 
sition, credits Ya^o varman with extensive conquests 
as far as the South, but though the truth of these cam- 
paigns may be doubted, his war with the “Magah ana- 
ha” (lord of Magadha) seems to be founded on fact. 
The latter, who was most probably identical with Jivita- 
gupta H, was defeated in a hard-fought battle. Subse- 
quently, in the year 733 A.D., Yagovarman himself 
suffered a reverse at the hands of Lalitaditya of Kashmir. 


1 Sec the author’s History of Kanauj, pp. 192-212. 
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The former’s reign is memorable for the works of 
two great poets, viz., Bhavabhuti, author of the 
Malati-madhava , Mahaviracarita , and the Uttar ardmacarita\ 
and Vakpati, who wrote the Prakrit Gaudavabo. The 
three successors of YaSovarman are mere names, buried 
in the limbo of oblivion. 

II — The Ayudhas 

This dynasty comprised three kings, who ruled for 
a short period only. It is, however, not known how 
they rose to power, or what their lineage was. The 
first, Vajrayudha, is casually referred to in the 

Karpuramanjarl 1 , and his accession 
Vajrayudha may be placed about 770 A.D. He 

was probably defeated by Jaya- 
pida Vinayaditya of Kashmir (779-810 A.D.). But, if 
the latter undertook this campaign late in his career, 
the vanquished Kanauj sovereign must have been 

Vajrayudha’s successor, Indrayu- 
Indrayudha dha, who was reigning in the Saka 

year 705—783-84 A.D., according 
to the Jain Harivamsa . 2 It was during his time that 
the tripartite struggle between the Kanauj monarchs, the 
Rasfrakutas, and the Palas began. Dhruva Rastrakuta 
(circa 779-94 A.D.) invaded the Doab, and in commemora- 
tion of his victory is said to have “added the emblem of the 
Ganges and the Jumna to his imperial insignia.” Indra- 
yuctha was afterwards defeated and dethroned by Dhaima- 
pala of Bengal, who raised his protegd Cakrayudha to the 
throne of Kanauj. This political arrangement was 

approved by nearly all the principal 
Cakrayudha states then existing. But the 

Rastrakutas could not tolerate the 

* ... 

* 111 , 5 a , pp. 74, 266 (Konow and Lanman’s edition). 

* Bo/n..-GaZ; 1896, Vol. I, pt. II, p. 197, n. 2; Ind. Ant., XV, 
pp. 141-42. 
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Bengal king’s assumption of the supreme status in 
Northern India, and accordingly a trial of strength bet- 
ween the two powers became inevitable. The result of 
the conflict is preserved in the Sanjan plates of Amogha- 
varsa I, which depose that both “Dharma and Cakra- 
yudha surrendered of themselves” to Govinda III {circa 
794 — 814 A.D.), the son and successor of Dhruva 1 . 
These depredations considerably harassed the populace 
and created confusion in the Doab. Nagabhata II 
Pratlhara took advantage of the situation, and defeated 
Cakrayudha, “whose lowly demeanour was manifest 
from his dependence on others.” 2 After this victory 
Nagabhata boldly annexed Kanauj, and initiated a new 
line of rulers there. 

III. The Imperial Pratlharas 

Origin 

The Pratlhara family, to which Nagabhata II belong- 
ed, appears to have been of foreign extraction. Indeed, 
the phrase “Gurjara-Pratiharanvayah”, i.e., “Pratlhara 
clan of the Gurjaras”, occurring in line 4 of the Rajor 
(Alwar) inscription 3 , indicates that they were a branch of 
the famous Gurjaras — one of those Central Asian tribes 
that poured into India through the north-western 
passes along with, or soon after, the Hunas during the 
period of political unrest following the disruption of 
the Gupta Empire. That the Pratlharas belonged to 
the Gurjara stock is also confirmed by the Rastrakuta 
records, and the Arab writers, like Abu Zaid and A 1 
Mas‘udi, who allude to their fights with the Juzr or 
Gurjaras of the North. Besides, it is important to re- 

1 Bp. Ind ., XVIII, pp. 245, 253, v. 2j. 

% Iotd., pp. 108, xi 2, v. 9. 

8 Bp. Ind., Ill, pp. 263-67. The inscription bears the Vik- 
rama date 10x6=959 A.D., and records a grant of Mathanadeva, 
feudatory of P. M. P. Vijayapaladeva. 
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member that the Kanarese poet, Pampa, describes Mahl- 
pala as “Ghurjararaja.” The inscriptions of the Prati- 
haras, on the other hand, trace their origin to Laksma- 
na, who acted as the door-keeper ( Pratihara ) of his 
brother Rama . 1 This claim is further supported by 
RajaSekhara, the dramatist, who calls his patron Mahen- 
drapala “Raghukulatilaka” (ornament of Raghu’s race) 
or “Raghugramani” (leader of Raghu’s family). But 
we need not attach any special significance to these 
traditions or derivations, for such legendary connections 
are often ascribed in order to give the ruling families 
noble and well-known pedigrees. 

Original Territories 

The earliest known settlement of the Pratiharas was 
at Mandor (Jodhpur) in Central Rajputana, where ruled 
the family of Haricandra. Then a branch advanced 
southwards, and established its power at Ujjain. That 
it was a Gurjara seat is evidenced by the Sanjan plates 
of Amoghavarsa I, which refer to the Rastrakuta Dan- 
tidurga’s subjugation of its Gurjara chief . 2 Moreover, 
the Jain Harivamsa expressly calls Vatsaraja king of 
Avanti . 3 As he has been identified on all hands with 
the father of Nagabhata II, we may reasonably infer 
that prior to the northern conquest the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj were masters of Avanti. 

Beginnings of power 

The dynasty began well under Nagavaloka or Naga- 

1 Ibid., XVin, pp. 95, 97, v. 4. According to the Gwalior 
inscription (Ibid., pp. 107, no, v. 3), however, Lak$mana came to 
be known as Pratihara owing to his act of repelling (STf^ToifsST^:) 
displayed against his enemies, like Meghanada, in battle. 

2 Ibid., XVIII, pp. 243, 252, V. 9. 

3 Bom., Gaz., 1896, Vol. I, pt. II, p. 197, fn. 2; see also Ep. 
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bhata I, who repelled the “armies of the powerful Mlec- 
cha king,” i.e., the Arab raiders of the western borders 
of India, and carried his arms to Broach. 1 The next 
two rulers were nonentities. The fourth, Vatsaraja, rose 
to great prominence by his achievements. He defeated 
the Bhandi clan, perhaps Bhajtis of Central Rajputana, 
over which his supremacy was recognised. He won 
a victory also against the Gauda monarch, Dharmapala, 
according to the Wani-Dindori 2 and Radhanpur grants. 3 
But eventually Vatsaraja was routed by Dhruva, and was 
compelled to take shelter “in the centre of (the deserts 
of) Mam” 

Nagabhata II (area 805-33 A.D.) 

Vatsaraja was succeeded by his son Nagabhata 
(II) about 805 A.D. In the beginning, the latter tried 
to retrieve the fallen fortunes of his family, but the 
stars were as unfavourable to him as to his predecessor, 
and he suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of Govinda 
III. Nagabhata IFs preliminary attempts having thus 
proved abortive, he turned his attention towards Kanauj 
with the results noted above. The internal dissensions 
among the Ra§trakutas after the death of Govinda III 
early in 814 A.D., no doubt, made Nagabhata II immune 
from the southern danger, but Dharmapala of Bengal 
soon took the field against him for deposing his protdg£, 
Cakrayudha, and annexing the kingdom of Kanauj. 
The Pratlhara monarch vanquished his adversary in 
a sanguinary contest at Mudgagiri (Monghyr), and 
grew so strong that even the kings of Andhra, 
Sindhu, Vidarbha and Kalinga sought his aid or alliance. 

Ind., VI, pp. 195-96; Jour. Dept. "Lett. (Calcutta University), Vol. 
X, pp. 23-25. 

1 cf. Hansot Grant, Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 203, 204, 1 . 34. 

* Ind. Ant., XI, pp. 157, 161, 1 . 12. 
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The Gwalior inscription further represents Nagabhata 
II as having won victories against Anartta (Northern 
Kathiawad), Malava or Central India, the Matsyas 
(of eastern Rajputana), Kiratas (of the Himalayan 
regions), Turuskas (Arab settlers of Western India), and 
the Vatsas (of Kosambi) 1 . 

Mibira Bhoja (c. 836-85 A.D.) 

At the very start of his career Mihira Bhoja attempt- 
ed the consolidation of the Pratihara power, which had 
received a rude shock during the feeble government 
of his father, Ramabhadra. First, Mihira Bhoja re- 
established the supremacy of his family in Bundelkhand 
soon after his accession, and renewed a grant, made by 
Nagabhata II, which had fallen into desuetude in the 
reign of Ramabhadra. 2 3 Similarly, Mihira Bhoja revived 
another in 843 A.D. in Gurjaratra-bhumi (Marwar) 
originally sanctioned by Vatsaraja and confirmed by 
Nagabhata II, but which had fallen into abeyance pro- 
bably during the time of Ramabhadra, and remained 
as such in the earlier years of Mihira Bhoja’s reign even. 2 
In the north, his suzerainty was certainly acknowledged 
up to the foot of the Himalayas, as is clear from 
the gift of some land to Kalacuri Gunambodhideva 
in the Gorakhpur district. 4 Having thus made himself 
the dominant power in Madhyadeta , Mihira Bhoja 
turned to measure swords with the Palas of Bengal, 
who "Under the vigorous rule of king Devapala ( circa 
815-55 A.D.) had once again launched upon their Imperi- 
al schemes. The latter was a foernan worthy of his 
steel, and it is alleged he “brought low the arrogance 

1 Ep. Ind., "XVIII, pp. 108 , I I 2 , V. II. 

2 Ibid, , XIX, pp. 15-19 (Barah copper-plate). 

3 Ibid.> V, pp. 208-13 (Daulatpura C. P.). ' * 

4 Ep. Ind. y VII, pp. 85-93 (Kahla plate). 
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of the lord of the Gurjaras.” 1 Undaunted by this 
effective check to his advance eastward, Bhoja next 
directed his energies towards the south from which 
side the Rastrakutas had so often emerged to despoil 
the smiling fields of Kanauj. He overran southern 
Rajputana and the tracts round Ujjayani up to the 
Narmada river. Then he tried his strength against the 
avowed enemies of his house, but was defeated some time 
before 867 A.D. by Dhruva II Dharavarsa of the Guja- 
rat Rastrakuta branch. 2 Subsequently, Mihira Bhoja 
even came into conflict with Krisna 11(875-911 A.D.) 
of the main line; their wars were, however, inconclu- 
sive. There are alto grounds to believe that Mihira 
Bhoja’s arms had penetrated as far as Pehoa (Karnal 
district) 3 and even beyond it 4 * in the west and Sauras- 
tra in the south-west. 6 

The Arab traveller, Sulaiman, writing in 851 A.D. 
pays a tribute to the efficiency of Bhoja’s administration 
and the strength of his forces, specially cavalry. He was 
“unfriendly to the Arabs” and was regarded as “the 
greatest foe of the Muhammadan faith.” The country 
was prosperous, safe from robbers, and rich in natural 
resources. 6 


Mahendrapala I (circa 885-910 sJ.D.) 

Mihira Bhoja’s successor was his son, Mahendra- 
pala I or Nirbhayaraja, 7 who came to the throne about 


1 Ibid., II, pp. 163, 165, v. 13. cf. 

2 Ind. Ant., XII, pp. 184, 189, v. 38. 

3 The Pehoa inscription records certain transactions at the 
local fair by certain horse-dealers “in the victorious reign of Bhoja- 
deva” (Ep. Ind., I, pp. 184-190). 

4 See Infra. ^ 

8 Ind. Hist. Quart., V (1929), pp. 129-133. 

* Elliot, History of India, Vol. I, p. 4. 

7 Other variants of his name were Mahendrayudha, Mahisa- 
paladeva, Nirbhayanarendra, etc. 
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885 A.D. Inscriptions prove that his most noteworthy 
achievement was the conquest of the greater part of 
Magadba and North Bengal just in the beginning of his 
reign. We further learn from two inscriptions found 
at Una (Junagadh State) that in the years 893 and 899 
his authority was recognised so far away as Saurastra, 
where his feudatories, Balavarman and Avanivarman II 
Yoga, were ruling. 1 But the glory of Mahendrapala ’s 
reign is partially dimmed by the diminution his 
kingdom suffered in the north-west, for a verse in the 
R ajataranginl informs us that the territories, seized by 
“Adhiraja” Bhoja, were afterwards restored to the Thak- 
kiya family during the course of Sankaravarman’s expe- 
ditions abroad. 2 Perhaps the pre-occupation of Mahen- 
drapala I in the east enabled the Kashmiri monarch 
(883-902 A.D.) to achieve his purpose. Whatever 
possessions the former might have thus lost in the 
Punjab, it is certain from a Pehoa inscription that the 
district of Karnal continued to remain under him, 3 
as it had been in the reign of his predecessor. 

Mahendrapala I was a liberal patron of polite letters. 
The greatest literary ornament of his court was Rajase- 
khara, who has left a number of works of varying merit, 
like die Karpiiramanjari , Bd la-R d may ana , Bdlabharatct , 
Kdvyamimdnsd , etc. 

Mahipqla ( circa 912-944 A.D.) 

After the death of Mahendrapala I about 910 A.D. 
there were some disturbances in the kingdom. At first, 
his son Bhoja II came to the throne with the help 
of Kokalla Cedi, 4 but he was soon displaced by his half- 
brother, Mahlpala, who got the support of Harsadeva 

1 Ep. Ind* IX, pp. 1-10. 

a Vol. I, Bk. V, verse 15 1 (Stein, p. 206). 

3 Ep. Ind ., I, pp. 242-250 (Pehoa PraJasti). 

l Ibid., I, pp. 256, 264, v. 17; Ibid., 11, p. 306, v. 7. 
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Candella. 1 It appears that Mahipala was also known 
as Ksitipala, Vinayakapala, and Herambapala. At the 
very commencement of his career, he had to bear the 
brunt of the Rastrakuta aggressions, since we are told 
in the Cambay plates of Govinda IV that Indra III “com- 
pletely devastated'’ the hostile city of Mahodaya 
(Kanauj). 2 Accompanied by his feudatory, Narasimha 
Calukya, he plundered the land as far east as Prayaga. 
The Palas took advantage of this attack, which must 
have occurred about 916-17 A.D., and recovered some of 
their ancestral dominions up to the eastern banks of the 
river Sonc. 

Thus, though there were some secessions in the 
outlying parts of the realm, Mahipala soon tided 
over his initial troubles and resumed his father’s 
schemes of conquest. For a magniloquent verse in the 
introduction to the Pracanda-Pa ndava* shows that 
his influence was felt by the xMuralas (inhabitants of the 
Narmada regions), Mekhalas (of the Amarakantak hills), 
Kalingas, Keralas, Kulutas, Kuntalas, and the Ramathas 
(dwelling beyond Prithudaka). There are, however, 
indications that the closing years of Mahipala were 
again seriously disturbed owing to the northern invasions 
of Krisna III Rastrakuta. 4 Ai Mas'udi, who visited the 
valley of the Indus in Htjri 303-04=915-16 A.D. and 
wrote an account of his travels in H. 332=943-44 A.D., 
bears eloquent testimony to the strength of the. forces 

1 Ibid., I, p. 122, 1 . 10. 

* Ibid., VII, pp. 38, 43, v. 19. 

8 1 , 7. Carl Cappeller’s edition (1885), p. 2. cf. 

mwl ^rrrr, 
jsrr: 

4 See History of Kanauj, pp. 267-68. 
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of Baijtjra, evidently an Arabic corruption of the term 
Pratlhara or Padihara. The Arab chronicler also re- 
fers to the Rastrakuta-Pratlhara enmity that was the 
characteristic feature of this epoch. 1 

Mahipdla s successors (A.D. 944-1036?) 

Mahendrapala II, son and successor of Vinaya- 
kapala ( Mahipala ), appears to have maintained the 
Ptatihara authority intact, but the reign of Devapala, 
who ascended the throne shortly before 948 A.D., was 
marked by the rise of the Candellas. 2 This was the 
signal for the decline and disruption of the empire, which 
continued during the time of Vijayapala until it became 
divided into several powers, viz., (a) the Calukyas of 
Anhilwada (b) the Candellas of Jejakabhukti (c) the 
Kacchapaghatas of Gwalior (d) the Cedis of Dahala (<?) 
the Paramaras of Malwa (/) the Guhilas of southern 
Rajputana (g) the Cahamanas of Sakambhari. The 
greatness and prestige of the Pratlhara family was thus 
already gone when Rajyapala succeeded to the throne 
about the last decade of the tenth century A.D. 
During his reign the Moslems of the North-west 
turned longing eyes towards the fertile plains of 
Indi$ . Along with other contemporary Hindu rulers, 
Rajyapala took his share in the attempts of the Sahis 
of Udabhandapur (afterwards Bhatinda) to stem the' tide 
of th^ir advance into the interior of the country. 3 He 
first sent a contingent in 991 A.D. to help Jayapala 
against Sultan Sabuktigin, and another was despatched 
in H. 339=1008 A.D., when the former’s son and suc- 

1 Elliot, History of India , Vol. I, pp. 21-23. 

z cf. the Khajuraho inscription, Ep. Ind., I, pp. 126-28, 
I 3 2_1 33 > verses 23 and 31. Yasovarman Candella is described here 
as ‘a scorching fire to the Gurjaras” and as having “conquered 
the fort of Kalanjara.” 

8 Briggs, Firishta (History of the Rise of the Mohamedan Power), 
Vol. I, pp. 18, 46. 
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cessor, Anandapala, was threatened by the aggressions 
of Mahmud. On both the occasions the confederate 
armies were defeated. At last, the turn of Rajyapala 
came in December 1018 A.D., but he fled across the 
Ganges to Bari, not being able to muster sufficient 
courage for a contest with Mahmud. This pusillanim- 
ous submission of the Pratihara monarch enraged the 
Candclla chief, Ganda, and he sent a force under the 
command of the crown-prince, Vidyadhatadeva, who 
killed Rajyapala and placed his son, Trilocanapala, on the 
throne. 1 When Mahmud received advices of the event 
he marched towards Kanauj in the autumn of H. 410— 
10x9 A.D., and utterly routed Trilocanapala in the 
engagement that followed. The latter, however, 
escaped death, and is known to have been alive in 1027 
A.D. The last ruler of the line was perhaps YaSah- 
pala, referred to in an inscription of the year 1036 A.D. 2 

IV. The Gahadavalas 


Chaotic conditions 

After the dismemberment of the Pratihara empire, 
there were repeated incursions in the Gangetic Doab. 
In H. 424—1033 A.D. it was overrun by Ahmad 
Nialtigin, governor of the Punjab, who led his army 
right up to Benares, then in possession of Ganga or 
Gangeyadeva Cedi. 3 Ample evidence exists to show 

1 History of Kanauj, pp. 285-87. 

2 With the decline of the Pratihara family of Kanauj, the 
Pratlharas did not entirely fade into oblivion. We hear of 
Pratihara chiefs ruling in different localities long afterwards, cf. 
e.g., Kurettha (Gwalior State) plates of Malayavarman, dated 
V. E. 1207, and of his brother Nrivarman, dated V. E. 1304 
(Prog. Rep. A. S. W. C., 1915-16, p. 59; Bhandarkat’f list, Nos. 475 
and 541). Dr. A. S. Altekar of the Benares Hindu University has 
also recently discovered a fragmentary inscription of Malayavar- 
man in the Kotah State. He is editing it for the Epigraphia Indica. 

3 Elliot, History of India, Vol. II, pp. 123-24. 
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that the latter and his son, Katina (V. 1041-72 A.D.), also 
aggrandised themselves in the North. An important 
verse in the Basahi plate 1 further indicates that Bhoja 
Patamara (circa 1000-1050 A.D.) made depredations 
in the Kanauj territory. When the “earth” was thus 
sorely troubled by destructive raids, a bold adventurer 
of the Gahadavala sept, named Candradeva, arose, and 
by his “noble prowess” put an end to “all distress of 
the people.” 2 

Origin 

The Gahadavalas emerge into the light of history 
so suddenly that it is difficult to determine precisely 
who they were. Some scholars think that they were a 
branch of the famous Rastrakutas or Rathors. But it is 
significant that none of their numerous charters connects 
the Gahadavalas with any of the well-known houses of 
Surya (Sun) and Candra (Moon), and their traditions 
trace them back merely to an obscure descendant of 
Yayati. They are nowhere linked up with any hero 
of popular mythology. Does this show that they 
were originally an unimportant autochthonous tribe, 
which came into prominence as Ksatriyas after seizing 
political power and championing the cause of Brahma- 
nism ? 

Candradeva 

. It appears Candradeva founded the Gahadavala 
dynasty at Kanyakubja some time between 1080 and 
1085 A.D. after defeating a chief named Gopala. 3 In 
the inscriptions Candradeva assumes the full Imperial 

1 Ind. Ant ., XIV, p. 103, 1 . 3. 

2 Ibid., STVIII, pp. 16, 18, line 4. 

3 cf. SahepMaheth inscription of “Gadhipuradhipa” Gopala 
(Ind. Ant., XVII, pp.' 61-64; Ibid., XXIV, p. 176; J. A. S. B., LXI, 
extra no. 1, pp. 6of.). 
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titles of P. M. P., and calls himself “the protector 
of the holy places” of Kasi (Benares), UttarakoSala 
(Fyzabad district), Kusika (Kanauj), and Indrasthana 
(Delhi). 1 Thus his jurisdiction extended almost over the 
whole length of the present United Provinces. There 
are also reasons to believe that in the east he took part 
in repressing the aggressive activities of Vijayasena of 
Bengal. Candradeva died about uoo A.D., his last 
known date being 1099 A.D. 

Govindacandra 

Hardly anything useful to the historian is known 
about Candradeva’ s son and successor, Madanapala. 
Shortly before 1114 A.D. the latter was followed by his 
son, Govindacandra, 2 who wielded substantial power 
even during his father’s lifetime. As crown-prince, 
prior to 1109 A.D. he repulsed the Moslem expedition 
sent by the Ghaznavide king, Mas‘ud III (1098-1115 
A.D.), under Hajlb Tughatigin. 

We further learn that Govindacandra made encroach- 
ments at the expense of the decadent Pala monarchy, and 
annexed portions of Magadha. This is evident from two 
of his grants — one sanctioning the gift of a village in the 
Patna district in 1126 A.D., 3 and the second that o'f an- 
other village when in residence at Mudgagiri (Monghyr) 
in 1146 A.D. 4 5 He also conquered Dasarna or eastern 
Mai w a. 6 In fine, he became a considerable powei, and 
his fame spread to distant lands. He was on terms of 
friendship with Jayasimha of Kashmir (1128-49 A.D.) and 
Siddharaja Jayasimha of Gujarat (c. 1095-1143 A.D.), and 
perhaps even with the Colas of the South. Govinda- 

1 Ittd. Ant., XV, pp. 7, 8, v. 5; XVIII, pp. 16, iS, I. 4. 

2 See History of Kanauj , pp. 307-16. % 

3 /. B. O. R. S. y Vol. II, pt, IV (1916), pp. 441-47. 

4 Ep . 7 W., VII, pp. 98, 99. 

5 Kathbhamanjart, Bom, cd. (1899), p. 4. 
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candra’s reign was marked by the literary efforts of his 
minister for peace and war, Laksmldhara, who produced 
the Krilya- Kal pat ant ( Kalpadruma ), one of the most 
important works on law, procedure, and other interest- 
ing topics. 

Vijayacandra 

Govindacandra was succeeded by his son, Vijaya- 
candra, shortly after 1154 A.D. The PrithvJ r dja-Kdso 
credits him with extensive victories, but not much 
reliance can be placed on these bardic talcs. Like his 
father, Vijayacandra also stood as a bulwark against the 
aggressions of the Moslems. 1 He drove back the 
forces of Amir Khusrau or his son Khusrau Malik, 
who had occupied Lahore after their expulsion from 
Ghazni by Alauddin Ghori. In the east Vijayacandra 
maintained the Gahadavala authority intact over South 
Bihar, but it appears from an inscription that in the 
west he must have come into conflict with Vigraharaja 
Visaladeva, who wrested Delhi from his hands. 2 

Jayacandra 

Vijayacandra’s successor was his son, Jayacandra, 
whos^ accession took place on Sunday, the 21st of 
June, 1170 A.D. He is said to have attacked Yadavara- 
ja of Devagiri, twice defeated Siddharaja of Anhilwada, 
made .eight tributary kings prisoners, and vanquished 
the Yavana (Moslem) ruler Sihabuddin several times. 
All these bardic traditions lack corroboration, literary 



2 /. A. S. B., 1886 (Vol. LV, pt. I), p. 42, v. 22. Thus the 
traditional belief that Delhi came in the possession of the Caha- 
manas in the*time of Prithvlraja III is baseless. Anarigapala 
Tomara is represented in popular stories as the founder of Dhillika 
or Delhi. These Tomaras were probably feudatories of the kings 
of Kanauj. 
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or epigraphic, and so they may be summarily rejected. 
Jayacandra’ s territories must have been comparatively 
limited in extent, as is evident from the contemporane- 
ous existence of several strong principalities like those 
of the Cauhans and the Candellas. In the east, it is, 
of course, clear from an inscription 1 that his authority 
was recognised up to the Gaya region, and Benares 
continued to be the second capital of the Gahadavalas. 
Jayacandra celebrated the Svayamvara of his daughter 
Samyogita, who was, however, carried away in the midst 
of the ceremonies by Prithviraja. 

By far the most important event of Jayacandra’s 
reign was the invasion of Sihabuddm Ghori. In 1191 
A.D. the latter was defeated by Prithviraja at Taraori, 
and this debacle rankled in the Sultan’s mind so much 
that the very next year he returned and completely 
touted and killed the Cauhan king. Jayacandra kept 
himself in proud isolation, thinking that the annihila- 
tion of his great rival would clear the way for his own 
supremacy over Northern India. 2 Little did he know 
that his own doom was awaiting him. In H. 590 
— 1194 A.D. Sihabuddm marched towards Kanauj 
and met Jayacandra on the plain between Candawar 

and Etawah. The latter was de- 
Jiankandra feated and slain, but the kingdom 

was not annexed. His son, HariS- 
candra, was allowed by Sihabuddln to rule on his behalf. 
We do not know when and how HariScandra diet his 
end. This is, however, certain that by H. 623=5=1226 
A.D. the Ganges-Jamuna Doa'b had completely passed 
into the hands of the Moslems. Before concluding, 
Sriharsa it ma y ment ioned that Jayacan- 

dra’s name is memorable in the 

1 Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. V (1929), pp. 14-30^ see also Pros. 
As. Soc. Beng., 1880, pp. 76-80. 

2 The common view that Jayacandra invited Sihabuddin 
Ghori to invade India is, however, erroneous. 
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history of Sanskrit literature for the patronage he ex- 
tended to Sriharja, who wrote the well-known Naisadha- 
c aril a, Kha ndana - khanda-khadya , and other works. 

Section n 
NEPAL 1 

Area 

The present kingdom of Nepal comprises an exten- 
sive territory along the southern slopes of the Himalay- 
as. It is roughly 500 miles in length from Almora 
district on the west to Darjeeling hills on the east. But 
in ancient times the name Nepal was limited to the 
undulating plain, twenty miles long and fifteen broad, 
between the Gandak and Kosi rivers. Within this 
small area, where Kathmandu and other towns are situat- 
ed, the people led an isolated life, and if they had 

any connections with the outside 
Outside contacts world, they were mostly with Tibet 
and China. It was only on rare 
occasions that Nepal was brought into contact with 
India. In the middle of the third century B.C., A£oka 
may have exercised control over the -valley, for he is 
said fo have gone there with his daughter, Carumati, 
and his son-in-law, Devapala Khattiya (Ksatriya), and 
built a number of stupas and monasteries, besides 
founding the town of Lalitapatan. Again, in the middle 
of the fourth century A.D. the Allahabad pillar inscrip- 
tion represents Nepal as an autonomous frontier state, 
which, along with others, paid tribute to Samudragupta. 2 
Our information regarding its history in the interval 

1 See Sylvain Levi, Le Nepal (Paris, 1905); Percival Landon, 
Nepal (London, 1928); D. Wright, History of Nepal (Cambridge, 
1877); Ind. Ant., IX, XIV, etc.; Dy. Hist. North. Ind., I, Ch. IV, 
pp. 185-234. 

2 See Ante. 
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between Asoka and Samudragupta is very scanty. The 
Vctmsavalis or the local chronicles testify to the rule of 
the Abhlras, Kiratas, Somavamsis, and the SuryavamSIs 
but their chronology is altogether unreliable. We are 

on firmer ground when we come to 
AriiSuvarman the close of the sixth and the first 

four decades of the seventh century 
A.D. — the period of the Thakuri AmSuvarman, 1 who has 
been identified with Ang-shu-fa-na of Yuan Chwang’s 
Kecords . He was the minister of the Licchavi king, 
Sivadeva, but after some time the former himself 
became the real master of the valley, as all power was 
concentrated in his hands. He ruled for at least forty- 
five years, and originated an era, which is generally 
believed to have begun in 595 A.D. 

Some scholars are of opinion that Nepal came 
under the suzerainty of Harsavardhana, but a critical 
examination of the available evidence does not confirm 
this view. 2 On the other hand, at this time Tibet 
wielded supreme influence over Nepal, whose king 
Amsuvarman married his daughter to the mighty 
Srong-btsan-Gampo (c. 629-50 A.D.). 

The history of Nepal is obscure for the next two 
centuries, except that there was probably a restoration 
of the Licchavi rule and the country continued to 
acknowledge the supremacy of Tibet. In 879-80 A.D. 
a new era was started, perhaps to mark its liberation 
from foreign yoke. Darkness again descends upon the 
affairs of Nepal for another century and a quarter, but 
from the commencement of the nth century the 
colophons of a large number of manuscripts pre- 
served in the Durbar library and elsewhere yield us the 

1 The Vam Java Its, however, “antedate” AanSuvarman by 
about seven centuries ( Itid . Ant., XIII, p. 4x3). 

2 See History of Kanauj, pp. 92-99. cf. snr eptfRRW 

wrt (He., Cal. cd., pp. 210-11). 
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names of a regular series of kings. They are, however, 
not credited with any notable achievements. Nepal's 
trade with India, Tibet, and China then flourished, and 
the people grew wealthy and prosperous. We further 
learn that Nanyadcya, the Karnataka chief of Tirhut, 
established his hegemony over Nepal some time 
in the first half of the twelfth century. Its subse- 
quent history until the conquest of the Gurkhas in 
A.D. 1768 is devoid of any interest to the general 
reader. 


Buddhism 

Buddhism was perhaps introduced into Nepal 
during the visit of Asoka, but nothing is known of the 
stages of its progress, or how Tantric Mahayana 
became prevalent there. In the course of ages, how- 
ever, degeneration set in, and laxity in the rules of 
discipline increased to such an extent that monkhood 
was with a good conscience reconciled with married 
life and pursuit of worldly avocations. The main 
importance of Nepalese Buddhism at present is that 
we see before our eyes the process by which Hinduism 
is gradually strangulating it. The principal Hindu 
deity *of the land is Pasupati (Siva). 

Section C 

THE CAHAMANAS OF SAKAMBHARl 

Origin 

According to the Hammira-mahakavya and the Prith- 
virdja-vijaya , the Cahamanas (Cauhans) were descended 
from an eponymous Cahamana, born of the Sun. Bardic 
tradition, on the other hand, regards them as one of the 
four “Agnikulas,” which probably indicates that, like 
the Pratiharas, they were also of foreign extraction, and 
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found a high place in the Hindu social polity after 
purification through a fire ceremony. 1 


Principal Rulers 

The Cahamanas played a prominent part on the 
Indian political stage for many hundred years. Of 
the several branches of the clan, the most important 
was that of Sakambharl or Sambhar. The Harsa stone 
inscription, dated the Vikrama year 1030—973 A.D., 
which is the first known record of the family, 2 
takes us back to Guvaka I, a contemporary of 
Nagabhata II Pratihara, but the literary works trace 
the genealogy to a still earlier Vasudeva. With regard 
to the kings of this line, only a few need detain us here. 
About the beginning of the twelfth century A. D. 
Ajayaraja founded the city of Ajayameru or Ajmer, 
.. .. and beautified it with palaces and 

' ay a ' a temples. Another famous mem- 

ber of the dynasty was Vigraharaja IV Vlsaladeva (1153- 
64 A.D.). He is said to have made tributary the land 
between the Himalayas apd the 
Vigraharaja IV Vindhyas. 3 This is, no doubt, an 
Vlsaladeva exaggeration if taken literally but 

an inscription found at Bijolia 
(Mewar) specially credits him with the conquest of 
Delhi, 4 * and in our opinion he must have wrested it 
from Vijayacandra Gahadavala. 6 Besides a success- 
ful military leader, Vigraharaja Vlsaladeva was also an 
accomplished poet and a patron of letters. The 


1 This interpretation of the ‘Agnikula’ legend is doubted by 
some scholars. They do not take it to indicate a rite of purgation, 
which the foreign tribes had to undergo. 

2 Ep. Ind., II, pp. x 16-30. 

*Ind. Ant., XIX, p. 219. 

*J.A.S.B ., Lv., pt. I, (1886), p. 42, v. 22. 

6 See Supra. 
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Harakeli-ndtaka , portions of which were recovered 
some time ago from an inscribed stone slab on the wall 
of a mosque named Adhai-din-ka-Jhopra, 1 professes to 
be his composition; while another play, the Lalifa- 
Vigraharqja , similarly discovered, was written in his 
honour by Mahdkavi Somadeva. The greatest monarch 
of this house was Rai Pithaura of the Moslem historians 
or Prithviraja III (1179-92 A.D.). 

Prithviraja III There is a strange halo of romance 
round his personality, which has 
made him the hero of many a popular song in Nor- 
thern India. He was not on friendly terms with Jaya- 
candra of Kanauj, and traditions affirm that when the 
latter held a svay aril vara (selection of bridegroom) 
for his daughter Samyogita, Prithviraja appeared just 
in the midst of the ceremonies and daringly carried 
her away. He also attacked the Candella king, Paramar- 
di or Paramala (1x65-1203 A.D.), and occupied Mahoba 
and other fortresses in Bundelkhand. Another contem- 
porary, with whom Prithviraja probably came into 
warlike collision, was Bhima II Calukya of Gujarat 
( circa 1179-1240 A.D.). Prithviraja was next called 
upon — being lord of the territories of Sambhar and 
Delhi — to resist the attacks of Sihabuddin Ghori, who 
was gradually advancing into the alluring plains of 
Hind. In the first engagement at Taroari in H. 587= 
1191 A.D. fortune favoured him, and the Moslem 
hosts ' were so completely overwhelmed that even 
Sihabuddin was rescued with difficulty from the furi- 
ous charges of the Cauhans. 2 This rout constantly 
troubled the Sultan, and accordingly the very next 
year, in H. 588=1192 A.D., he returned to Hindus- 
tan with a re-organised force to avenge it. Prithviraja 

d? 

1 It is said to have been formerly a college founded by Vigta- 
haraja. 

* Briggs, Firishta ( History of the Rise of the Mobamedan Power), 
Vol. I, p. 172. 
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appealed for succour to the neighbouring potentates, 
who responded enthusiastically to the call of their 
compatriot. 1 Jayacandra, however, kept himself aloof 
from this supreme effort against a danger that was 
soon to engulf him as well. In the battle that ensued, 
the Moslems carried “death and destruction” so despera- 
tely that by sunset there was complete confusion in 
the Hindu ranks. Prithvlraja fled from the field for 
dear life, but was captured near the Sarsuti (Saraswati) 
and killed. Ajmer was taken, and shortly after Delhi 
too fell into the hands of the victors. The family was 
not exterminated and the foresight of Sihabuddln 
“delivered” the country of Ajmer to a son of Prithvl- 
raja “on a promise of punctual payment of a large 
tribute.” 2 But owing to the activities of his uncle, 
Hariraja, this prince had to retire to Ranthambhor 
where a branch of the Cahamanas ruled till its capture 
by Alauddln Khiljl in 1301 A.D. Qutb-ud-din, how- 
ever, defeated the refractory Hariraja, and annexed the 
Cauhan territories. 


Section D 
SIND 

Area. 

Sind roughly denoted the lower Indus valley from 
Multan down to the sea; in the west it sometimes in- 
cluded large portions of Baluchistan, and in the 'east it 
was bounded by the Indian desert. Our knowledge 
of its early history is extremely scanty, almost limited 
, , . . to what the Arab historians have 

attolT 8re ' w,:itten about i( - We leam , that 

at the time of the Arab invasions 

* 

1 Briggs, Firishta, Vol. I, p. 175. 

2 Ibid., pp. 177-78; see also Taj-ul-Maasir : Elliot, History of 
India, II, pp. 214, 215, 219. This son of Prithvlraja is called Gola 
or Kola. 
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Sind was under the dynasty founded by the Brahman 
Chach. It was preceded by the 
The Rai dynasty Rai family comprising five kings, 
who are said to have held power 
for 137 years with Alor (near modern Rohri) as their 
capital. When Yuan Chwang was travelling in India 
(629-45 A.D.), Sind was ruled by a Buddhist monarch of 
the Sudra ( Shu-to-Io ) caste, 1 and if he was identical with 
Siharas Rai, as is most probable, we get welcome light 
on the origin of the Rais. Presumably it was this 
ruler, who came into conflict with the great Harsavar- 
T . f , dhana. 2 After the death of the 
uie lA "' Llc l last Rai, SahasI, his Brahman minis- 


ter, Chach, married the widowed queen, and himself 
assumed the crown. During his long reign of forty 
years the kingdom grew in extent and authority, and is 
described to have abutted upon the confines of Kash- 
mir. His son, Dahir, who succeeded 
Moslems* ° * ° Candar or Candra (Chach’ s brother), 

had to face a serious Arab inva- 


sion because he did not chastise the people of 
Debul for having seized a vessel carrying rich pre- 
sents from the king of Ceylon to Hajjaj, governor 
of Iran. Muhammad ibn Kasim led the expedi- 
tion; he stormed Debul in H. 03=A.D. 712, captured 
Bahmanabad, and reduced Multan in 723 A.D., thus 
completing the conquest of Sind. This was the 
culmination of the Arab plundering raids, which began 
as early as H. 15=636-37 A.D. during the Khilafat of 
Omar. Having got control of Sind, the Arabs initiat- 
ed a vigorous policy of expansion, and Junaid, who 
was its governor under Khalifa Hisham (724-43 A.D.), 
was particularly active. He conquered A 1 Bailaman 


1 Watters, II, p. 252. 

* Hc - C - T -> P- 76 . cf. fiFfLIgj SPTOr 5 TCF*ft: 

{He., Cal. ed., pp. 210-11). 

n 
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(Bhinmal?), Jurz (Gurjara kingdom of Western India"), 
and other territories, but against Ujjain he could merely 
make an incursion. In this direction he was perhaps re- 
pulsed by Nagabhata I. From this time onwards the 
Pratlhara kings continued to be the greatest foes of the 
Moslems and their faith, and this compelled the latter 
to seek the alliance of the Balharas (Vallabharajas), 
i.e., the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta. It is likely the 
Arabs might have achieved more successes in the inter- 
ior of India, if the Pratlharas had not offered them a 

r, u c _ _ determined opposition. In Sind 
Results of contact . rt - „ , r 

the conquerors followed a far- 
sighted policy of toleration . 1 No doubt, Islam spread, 
but Hindu temples were considered “inviolate like 
the churches of the Christians, the synagogues of the 
Jews, and the altars of the Magians.” The Brahmans 
were even permitted to build or repair dilapidated 
temples. While the Arab garrisons were stationed at 
strategic centres, the internal administration was mostly 
left in the hands of the natives, who paid the land-tax 
(khirdj) and the poll-tax (Je^iya). The Arabs also in 
certain respects yielded to the subtle influences of their 
Indian environments. For instance, they learnt As- 
tronomy and Mathematics from the Hindus, and trans- 
lated into Arabic the work of Caraka and the fables 
of the Laiica-tantra? 

Later History 

The later history of Sind is mainly of local interest. 

1 The Arab invaders evidently adopted this policy to conci- 
liate the people and establish their authority in Sind on a firm foot- 
ing. Besides, their outlook must have, to some extent, been 
affected by admixture of blood, which was inevitable as the 
conquerors did not bring women with them. 

2 Dy. Hist. North. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 20-24. I have carefully and 
profitably utilised both the volumes, so full of useful suggestions 
and information, for the history of mediaeval Hindu dynasties. 
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We learn of internecine struggles, and the rise and fall 
of Arab principalities like Multan and Mansurah. In 
the eleventh century the Ghaznavides gradually dis- 
placed the Arabs in Sind, but it appears that the con- 
quests of Mahmud of Ghazni were not so thorough in 
lower as in upper Sind. Accordingly, soon after his 
death the former region virtually asserted its independ- 
ence under the Hindu Sumras, who ruled there for 
about three centuries, and were followed by the Sammas 
in the middle of the fourteenth century. 

Section E 

THE SAHlS OF KABUL AND THE PUNJAB 

Turk i Sdhls 

After the disintegration of their empire, the Kus- 
hans did not entirely disappear from the stage of Indian 
history. The reference to the “Daivaputra-Sahl-Saha- 
nuSahi” in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra- 
gupta has rightly been interpreted to suggest that prin- 
ces of the Kushan race survived in the Punjab and 
the Kabul valley until about the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. The great Moslem scholar, Alberuni , 1 
gives us a little more information. According to him, 
the descendants of Barhatakln, one of them being 
Kanik *(Kaniska), whom he calls Hindu Turks, ruled 
Kabul for sixty generations under the style Shahlya, 
evidently a variant of the Sanskrit Sahl or of the Kushan 
Shah. Alberuni may or may not be correct in stating 
that all these monarchs belonged to one family, or 

1 Alberuni’ sjttdia, Eng. Trans, by Sachau, Vol. II, pp. 10-11. 
Abu-Rihan Muhammad, as his full name was, studied Sanskrit 
thoroughly, and his work contains an excellent account of the 
achievements of the Hindus in literature and science. He lived 
from A. D. 973 to 1048. 
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that their number was exactly sixty, but it seems probable 
that they were of the Kushan stock, and used the title 
Shahiya (Sahi). Scholars generally suppose that one 
of them was identical with the Buddhist Ksatriya 
king of Kia-pi-shi (KapiSa), mentioned by Yuan 
Chwang. The pilgrim’s description of the royal caste 
does not in any way militate against this view; it only 
shows that by the time of his visit the foreign Kushans 
had become completely merged into Hindu society. 
We may recall here the tendency of even some of the 
great Kushans to adopt Hindu gods and names. 
Hardly anything is known of the Turk! Sahis except that 
they carried on intermittent wars with the Arab invaders 
from the seventh to the middle of the ninth century 
A.D. 1 The last member of the house, Lagaturman, 
is said to have been deposed by his Brahman minister, 
Kallar. 2 

Hindu Sahis 

Having usurped the throne, Kallar became the 
founder of a new dynasty, which Alberuni calls “Hin- 
du Shahiya”. Then came in succession Samand 
(Samanta), Kamalu, Bhlm (Bhlma), Jayapala, Ananda- 
pala, Tarojanapala (Trilocanapala), and Bhimapala. 3 
Coins partially confirm this list of Alberuni, but Kalhana 
mentions some other names in connection with tke wars 
between the Sahis and the kings of Kashmir. Thus, his 
Lalliya, who helped the Gurjara adversary of Sankara- 
varman (883-902 A.D.), was perhaps identical with Kallar 
of the above group. We are further told that Prabha- 

1 The Arab historians call these rulers Ratbi^ the connota- 
tion of which is not clear (Dy. Hist. North. Ind., Vol. I, p. 71). 

8 Alberuni’ s India, Eng. Trans, by Sachau, Vol. II, p. 13. 

8 Alberuni’ s India, Eng. Trans, by Sachau, Vol. II, p. 13. 
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karadeva, minister of Gopalavarman (c. 902-04 A.D.), 
inflicted a crushing aefeat on an 
Samantadeva unnamed “rebellious Sahi,” who 

has rightly been identified with 
Samand or Samanta. He is described as the “Sah! of 
Udbhandapura,” for the capital was transferred there 
after the capture of Kabul in H. 256—870-71 A.D. by 
the Saffa rid Ya’qub ibn Laith. The coins of Samanta 
have been found in large numbers in Afghanistan and 
the Punjab; they are of the bull and horseman type, and 
have got the legend “Sri- Samantadeva” on the obverse. 1 
It is claimed in the Kajatarangim that after his victory 
the Kashmiri minister gave the Sahi kingdom to Tora- 
mana, who v/as probably the same as Alberuni’s Kamalu. 
The next ruler, Bhima, was the maternal grandfather 
of queen Didda of Kashmir, where he built a temple 
called BhimakeSava in the reign of Ksemagupta (950- 
58 A.D.). Bhima is known from his coins too. 

From the time of Jayapala onwards the Moslems 
T exerted a continuous pressure on 

jayapaa the Sahls. The latter gradually 

lost their territories in Afghanistan, and were even 
compelled to shift the capital to Bhatinda (now in 
the Patiala State). When Jayapala was driven to des- 
peration by the ever-recurring depredations of Sabuk- 
tigin, he organised a counter-attack on the enemy’s 
dominions. The Hindu hosts were repelled, and Jaya- 
pala Had to conclude a humiliating treaty. 2 In the 
safety of his capital, however, he repudiated the terms 
of the agreement, and even went to the length of im- 
prisoning the officers of the Sultan, who was thus natu- 
rally provoked to chastise him. Jayapala invited the 
prominent Hindu states, like those or Delhi, Ajmer, 


Jayapala 


1 Coins of this type continued to be issued for sorfle centuries 
afterwards. 

2 Elliot, History of India , II, p. 21; Briggs, Firishta, I, p. 17. 
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Anandapala 


Kalafijara, and Kanauj, to help him with men and 
money, but despite their response he suffered a severe 
reverse on the confines of Lamghan (Jalalabad district). 1 
The next attack was made by Mahmud in H. 392=1001 
A.D., and the issues were again unfavourable to the 
Sah! monarch. Then he felt so mortified that he handed 
over the cares of the kingdom to his son, Anandapala, 
and immolated himself by fire. 2 The ambitions of 
Mahmud did not, however, leave 
the new ruler in peace, and both 
came face to face in H. 399 = 1008 A.D. Like his 
father, Anandapala sought the support of contem- 
porary Hindu kings, but nothing availed the confe- 
derates, and the arms of Mahmud triumphed as usual. 
Six years later Anandapala was succeeded by Trilocan- 
apala, who lost against the Hariimlra (Mahmud) mainly 
because of the bad military tactics of his Kashmir ally. 
At last, Trilocanapala was killed in H. 412=1021 A.D. 
and his son and successor, Bhimapala, met the same 
fate five years afterwards in 1026 A.D. Thus fighting 
valiantly at the gates of India against the foreign inva- 
ders, the Sahls vanished into nothingness, and were 
soon completely forgotten. 


Section F 
KASHMIR 

Geographical Application of the name 

The name Kashmir denoted a much more restrict- 

1 Raverty, on the other hand, thinks that the scene of the 
battle was the Kurram valley ( Notes on Afghanistan, p. 321). Fi- 
rishta refers to this confederacy of Hindu states (Briggs, Vol. I, 
p. r 8), but A 1 Utbi makes no mention of it in the* Tarikh-i-Yamini 
(Elliot, II, p. 23). 

2 Firishta alludes to a custom among the Hindus that “what- 
ever Raja was twice overpowered by strangers, became disqualified 
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ed area in ancient times than is covered by the present 
State, which stretches from the Punjab in the south 
to the Pamirs in the north, and from the Tibetan border 
in the cast to the Yarkhun river in the west. It was 
then, strictly speaking, applied to the upper valley of the 
Vitas ta (Jhelum) and the tracts watered by its tribu- 
taries, although these territories were occasionally 
enlarged by the conquests of some of the monarchs. 
Being isolated from the rest of the country by huge 
mountain walls, Kashmir was rarely affected by the 
general currents of Indian history, and thus developed 
distinctive institutions and a culture of her own. 

Early History 

Our knowledge of the affairs of the valley is mainly 
based on Kalhana’s Kdjatarangini 1 and later supplemen- 
tary chronicles. 2 But even Kalhana, who completed 
his great work in 1150 A.D., is of little help for the period 
preceding the seventh century. It is certain that in the 
time of Asoka Kashmir formed part of the Maurya 
empire, for he is credited with having built there 
numerous stupas and monasteries, and founded the 
city of Srlnagara. Indeed, Yuan Chwang goes so far 
as to, assert that ASoka “gave up all Kashmir for the 
benefit of the Buddhist church.” 3 After ASoka’s death, 
probably it became independent under one of his sons, 
Jalaul^. Several centuries later, Kashmir was ruled 

by the Kushan kings, Kaniska and Huviska, but it was 

* 

to reign” (Briggs., I, p. 38). A 1 Utbl gives a slightly different 
explanation (see Elliot, II, p. 27). 

1 RajataranginJ, ed. by Durgil Prasada, Bombay, 1892; English 

Translation by Sir Aurel Stein, London, 1900. See this work for 
detailed references. Also consult Dy. Hist . North . Ind ., I, Ch. Ill, 
PP* 107-84. • 

2 See e.g., Jonaraja’s Dvitrya Rajataranginly ed, by Peterson 
(Bombay, 1 896)^ 

3 Beal, I, p. 1 ji; Watters, I, p. 267. 
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outside the sway of the Guptas. Next, Mihitakula is 
said to have carved out a kingdom there after his ex- 
pulsion from the Indian interior. 

The Karkotaka Dynasty 

Durlahhavardhana . 5 

The connected history of Kashmir begins with 
the extinction of the mythical Gonanda dynasty early 
in the seventh century, when Durlahhavardhana as- 
cended the throne. He claimed descent from Naga 
Karkotaka, and accordingly the family is called after 
the latter. Durlahhavardhana had a long reign of 36 
years. He won the friendship of Harsavardhana by 
giving him a prized tooth-relic of the Buddha for en- 
shrinement in Kanauj. If the former is identical, 
as seems highly probable, with the prince at whose 
court Yuan Chwang spent two pleasant years from 
63 1 to 633 A.D., Kashmir was then already an impor- 
tant state having dependencies like Simhapura (Ketas), 
Urasa (Hazara), Punch and Rajapura (Rajori). 

Talitaditya Muktapida 

The most powerful ruler of the line was Lalita- 
ditya Muktapida ( circa 724-760 A.D.), the third 'son of 
Durlabhaka. Though the account of Lalitaditya’s 
digvijaya may be -exaggerated, his victory against YaSo- 
varman of Kanauj in 733 A.D., 1 the conquest of a por- 
tion of the Punjab and his campaigns in Tukha ristan 
(the upper Oxus valley) and DaradadeSa (Dardistan, north 
of Kashmir) are certainly founded on fact. Lalitaditya 
is further represented to have defeated an unnamed 
king of Gauda, and carried his arms to the land of the 
Bhauttas (Tibetans). Lalitaditya Muktapida or Mu-to- 
pi of the Chinese historians also sent an embassy to the 


1 See History of Kanauj, pp. 204-05. 
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Emperor Hiuen Tsung (713-55 A.D.). It is noteworthy 
that at this time China wielded supreme influence in 
Kashmir, since according to the annals of the Tang 
dynasty Tchen-t’o-lo-pi-li or Candrapida, the second 
predecessor of Muktapida, received investiture as king 
from the Emperor of China in 720 A.D. Lalitaditya 
built Buddhist Viharas at Huskapura and other places, 
and temples for Brahmanical gods — BhutcSa (Siva) and 
Parihasa Kcsava (Visnu). Elis most famous construc- 
tion was the Martanda temple of the Sun, whose ruins 
still testify to its former grandeur. 


Jayapida V inayaditya 

Lalitaditya’s grandson, Jayapida Vinayaditya 
(779-810 A.D.), was another illustrious member of the 
house. He defeated and dethroned a Icing of Kanauj 
who was identical either with Vajrayudha or with Indra- 
yudha. But Kalhana’s description of the Kashmiri 
monarch’s expeditions against Nepal and an otherwise 
unknown king of Paundravardhana (North Bengal), 
named Jayanta, reads more like fiction than sober history. 
Jayapida was a great patron of letters, and his court was 
adorned by such geniuses as Udbhata, Varnana, and 
Damodaragupta (author of the Kuttanimata). In his later 
years, however, Jayapida leaned towards avarice and 
tyranny owing perhaps to his wars and depletion of the 
treasury. He was followed by a number of weak rulers 
under whom the power of the Karkotakas steadily 
declined until about the middle of the ninth century 
they were supplanted by the Utpalas. 

The Utpala Dynasty 

Avantivatinan 

Avantivarman, who founded the Utpala dynasty 
in 855 A.D., was not in a position to embark upon 
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any schemes of conquest, as the kingdom had suffered 
greatly both from economic and from political troubles 
during the reigns of the later Karkotakas. Avantivarman, 
therefore, took vigorous steps to improve the adminis- 
tration, establish internal security, and rehabilitate 
the state resources. The first thing that he did was to 
curb effectively the power of the Damaras, a turbulent 
class of rural aristocrats. Wc may next mention the 
vast engineering projects of his minister for public 
works, Suyya, whose name is preserved in the modern 
town of Sopur (Suyyapura). He constructed channels 
for irrigation, and even changed the course of the river 
Vitasta ( jhelum) to prevent floods, thus reclaiming 
extensive marshy areas for cultivation. These bene- 
ficent activities increased the prosperity of the land, 
so that a Khcirl of rice could be bought for 36 dindras, 
whereas previously the price of the same was zoo 
dindras. 

Avantivarman constructed and endowed temples, 
and gave liberal sums in charity to Brahmans. He also 
extended his patronage to literary men, amongst whom 
the most prominent was Anandavardhana, author of 
the Dhvanyaloka. The name of Avantivarman survives 
in the present town of Vantpor or Avantipura. 

Sankaravarman 

After the death of Avantivarman in 883 A.D., the 
kin gdom was convulsed by a civil turmoil, which even- 
tually ended in favour of his son, Saiikaravajrman. 
The latter reversed the peaceful policy of his father, 
and plunged headlong in foreign wars. He invaded 
Darvabhisara (the region between the Vitasta and the 
Candrabhaga), made his influence felt in Trigarta 
(Kangra), and defeated the Gurjara lord, Alakhana, who 
was helped by Lalllya Sahi. Sankaravarman also seized 
certain territories, conquered earlier by Mihira Bhoja, 
from Mahendrapala i Pratihara, and transferred them 
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to the hakkiya Tchief. Satikaravarman died in 902 
A.D. while returning from an expedition through the 
Hazara country (Urasa). 

Sankaravarman’s military operations were a heavy 
drain on the treasury, which he tried to replenish by ad- 
opting strange methods of fiscal extortion. He even 
plundered the temples and levied fees on religious cere- 
monies. The result of this oppressive taxation was the 
gradual impoverishment of the people. Learning also 
languished under his rule for want of patronage. 

Later Utpalas 

The reign of Sankaravarman’s son, Gopalavarman, 
is chiefly remembered for the defeat his minister Prabha- 
karadeva inflicted on a Salt! king, identified with Al- 
beruni’s Samand (Samantadcva). We further learn 
that the victor deposed his opponent, and placed Tor- 
amana-Kamaluka (Kamalu) on the Sahi throne. The 
period from the death of Gopalavarman in 904 A.D. 
to the end of the Utpala dynasty in 939 A.D. is largely 
dominated by the Lantrins , a close corporation of foot- 
soldiers, who, notwithstanding the rivalry of the 
Ekdtigas (a kind of military police), had become so 
powerful as to assume the role of king-makers. This 
state of affairs was in no small measure due to the 
incapacity and avarice of the rulers themselves. For 
instance, the government did nothing to relieve the 
distress of the subjects when there occurred a severe 
famine in Kashmir in 917-18 A.D. in the time of the 
child-monarch, Partha. Kalhana laments that while 
innumerable persons died of starvation and misery, the 
royal family cared only for its own comforts, and the 
ministers and Tantrins callously “amassed riches by 
selling their stores of rice at high prices.” The last 
king but one, Unmattavanti (937-939 A.D.), was indeed 
“worse than wicked”. He slew his father, Partha, in 
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his retreat at Jayendravihara, and starved all his half- 
brothers to death. Unmattavanti took fiendish delight 
in cruel and loathsome acts like getting the wombs of 
pregnant women cut open. Fortunately, he died soon, 
and with the brief reign of his supposed son, Sura- 
varman II, the Utpala house came to an end in 939 
A.D. 

The line of Tarvngupta 

After Suravarman II, the Brahmans elected Yas- 
ahkara, son of Gopalavarman’s minister, Prabhakara- 
deva, as king. During his benevolent reign of nine 
years (939-48 A.D.), peace and prosperity returned to 
the country. Ilis son and successor, Samgrama, was 
killed in 949 A.D. by the minister, Parvagupta, who 
usurped the throne himself. The most interesting 
figure in this line was Didda, grand-daughter of 
Bhlma Sahl and daughter of the Lohara (in the Punch 
State) chief, Sirnharaja. She was an ambitious and 
energetic woman, and for nearly half a century — first 
as queen-consort of king Ksemagupta (950-958 A.D.), 
then as regent, and lastly as ruler (980-1003 A.D.) — she 
was the dominant personality in the politics of Kashmir. 
During this period there were constant court-intrigues, 
but in spite of the opposition of the Damaras (land- 
owning nobles) and the Brahmans she maintained her 
authority with the assistance of Tunga, a Khasa* of low 
origin, for whom she displayed excessive fondqess. 

The Toharas 

Before her death in 1003 A.D., Didda was success- 
ful in settling the succession on her nephew, Samgrama- 
raja, brother of the Lohara prince, Vigiaharaja. Sam- 
gramaraja (1003-28 A.D.) proved a weak king, and 
during the earlier part of his reign Tunga continued to 
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be the real power in the state. The latter went to 
the help of Trilocanapala Sahl in 1014 A.D. against 
the aggression of Mahmud, who, however, utterly 
routed the combined Hindu army. The Sultan made 
an attempt to conquer the valley in H. 412 -1021 A.D. 
He advanced up to the foot of the hills but being unable 
to storm the fort of Lohkot he withdrew to Lahore. 
Barring brief intervals of good government, the subse- 
quent history of Kashmir is mainly a long tale of lust, 
tyranny, misrule, and fiscal oppression. A land so fair 
was never perhaps so unfortunate in its early monarch s. 
One of them, Harsa (1089-1101 A.D.), who began well 
as an administrator, military leader, and liberal patron 
of the softer arts of music and poetry, later degenera- 
ted into a profligate, cruel-hearted, and irreligious man. 
His extravagant expenditure and unbounded immorality 
soon led him into deep waters. He employed 
“Turuska” (Moslem) generals in the army, and devised 
a systematic policy of plundering the temples and 
defiling the images. He tried to squeeze money out of 
the people in other ways also. At last, the powerful 
Damaras raised the standard of revolt, and for a time 
anarchy prevailed in the kingdom. Ultimately Ucchala 
seized .the throne of Kashmir. The sceptre, however, 
continued to change hands quickly with the result 
that the people almost began to groan under the weight 
of civjl wars, misgovernment, and machinations 
of the aristocracy. Thus, Hindu rule dragged on in 
the valley till 1339 A.D., when a Moslem adventurer, 
Shah Mir, established his dynasty under the title Srl- 
S&jhsdina or Shams-ud-din. It is worth remembering 
that during the time of the early Moslem kings the 
Brahmans maintained their political importance, and 
Sanskrit was 'the principal language of the realm. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MEDIEVAL HINDU DYNASTIES OF 
NORTHERN INDIA {continued) 

Section A 
ASSAM 1 

Extent of Kata ar tip a 

The name Kamrup (Kamarupa) is now applied 
to the central region of Assam — the district extending 
from Goalpara to Gauhatl. In ancient times, however, 
it denoted the whole of the province of Assam as well 
as portions of North and East Bengal and Bhutan. The 
capital of this kingdom was Pragjyotisapura, perhaps 
not far from the site of modern Gauhatl. 

Legendary Wafers 

Inscriptions and literature uniformly affirrh that 
the kings of Kamarupa were descended from the my- 
thical Naraka, whose son, Bhagadatta, figured promi- 
nently on the side of the Kauravas in the Mahabharata 
war. Whatever the value of such traditions, thpre is 
no doubt that the people regarded the ruling family as 
existing from high antiquity. Even Yuan Chwang 
states about the middle of the seventh century that 
between his royal contemporary of Assam and the 
founder of the dynasty no less than one thousand gene- 

1 Sir Edward Gait, History of Assam, 2nd ed., (Calcutta, 1926); 
K. L. Barua, History of Assam ; Dy. Hist. North, tnd. , I, Ch. V, 

pp. 235-70- 
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rations had elapsed. 1 
Early epigraphic notices 

The earliest historically important reference to 
Kamarupa occurs in the Allahabad pillar inscription, 
which describes it as a frontier state yielding allegiance 
to Samudragupta. We next learn from the Aphsad ins- 
cription that the Later Gupta monarch, Mahasenagupta, 
carried his arms up to the banks of the river Lohitya or 
Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) and defeated Susthitavarman, 2 
who has rightly been identified with his Kamarupa 
namesake mentioned in the Nidhanpur plates. 3 

Bhaskaravarman 

The reign of Susthitavarman’s son, Bhaskaravar- 
man, has been rendered memorable by the visit of Yuan 
Chwang to Kamarupa early in 643 A.D. The former 
was in constant dread of his neighbour, Sasarika, king 
of Karnasuvarna, and so he (Bhaskaravarman) formed an 
“unending alliance” with Harsa at the very start of his 
career. Bhaskaravarman or Kumararaja, as his second 
name was, attended both the assemblies of his great 
ally at Kanauj and Prayaga. This fact and the honour 
he extended to the Buddhist Yuan Chwang indicate how 
wide were the sympathies of Bhaskaravarman, who 
himsclf^perhaps belonged to the Brahman caste. Some 
scholars, however, think that the pilgrim’s testimony 
merely signifies the Brahmanical religion of the Kama- 
rupa king. He is also said to have helped the Chinese 
mission under Wang-hieun-tsc, against whom O-la-na- 
shun or Arjuna, the usurper of Harsa’s throne, took 
the field in 648 A.D. The Nidhanpur plates represent 

9 

1 This is to be taken with a certain amount of caution. 

2 C. J. I. y III, pp. 203, 206, verses 13-14. 

8 Ep. Ind.y XII, pp. 74, 77. According to the Nidhanpur 
plates, the founder of the line was Pusyavarman (Ibid., pp. 73, 76). 
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Bhaskaravarman as a vanquisher of “hundreds of Icings,” 
and record a grant made from his camp at the capital 
of Karnasuvarna , 1 which he must have annexed in 
the confusion following the death of Harsa. Thus 
Bhaskaravarman continued to rule from almost the 
beginning of the seventh century to about its middle. 

Later History 

Nothing is known of the successors, if any, of 
Bhaskaravarman. It appears that his family was 
not long after overthrown by a local adventurer, named 
Salastambha, who founded a new dynasty which was 
in turn supplanted by another early in the ninth cen- 
tury A.D. Barring one or two exceptions, none of 
these rulers exercised influence outside the limits of 
Assam. In the middle of the eighth century one of 
its monarchs named Sri-Harsa, father-in-law of the 
Nepalese Jayadeva, is said to have conquered Gauda, 
Odra (Orissa,) Ivalinga, Kosala, and other lands . 2 
Similarly, in the first half of the eleventh century an- 
other king, Ratnapala, son of Brahmapala, wielded con- 
siderable power. He claims to have struck awe into the 
hearts of the lord of the Gurjaras, the Gauda (Pala) 
monarch, the Daksinatya ruler (i.e., Vikramadi'ya VI 
Calukya, who invaded Kamarupa in the reign of his 
father Somesvara I), the Ke rales a (perhaps Rajendra I 
Cola?) 3 , the Biibikas and the Talks (Tajikas?) 4 . - 

Pala Aggressions 

Kamarupa did not escape the arms of the ambitious 

1 Ibid., also pp. 65-66. 

2 Ind. Ant. y Vol. IX, p. 179, 1 . 15. 

3 See Infra . 0 

4 /. A. S. 13 ., 1898, pp. 115-18. Do these Taiks refer to the 
Moslem raiders of Northern India under Mahmud of Ghazni and 
Ma‘sud? They did not, however, proceed farther eastward than 
Benares. 
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Pala monarchs. According to the Bhagalpur inscrip- 
tion, 1 Devapala (c. 815-55 A.D.) sent an expedition under 
his cousin, Jayapala, who achieved some successes 
against the king of Pragjyotisa (verse 6). Ample 
evidence exists to show that about the third decade 
of the twelfth century Assam recognised Kumarapala’s 
authority, and his minister Vaidyadcva enjoyed substan- 
tial power there. 

foreign incursions 

One remarkable feature of the history of Kanta- 
rupa is that it did not succumb to the onslaughts of the 
Moslems in spite of their repeated attempts to subdue 
it, beginning with the ill-fated invasion of Tibet by 
Muhammad ibn Bakhtyar inH. 601 — 1205 A.D., in which 
he lost practically all his troops owing to the destruction 
of a strategic bridge by the Assamese, and ending with 
the attack of Aurangzeb’s famous general, Mir Jumla, 
in 1662 A.D. Assam was, however, subjugated early 
in the thirteenth century by the Ahoms, a branch of the 
Shan tribe. They were masters of the land until 1825 
A.D., when the British occupied it. The name Assam 
is probably derived from those Ahom conquerors. 

* 

Religion 

Assam is the centre of both Buddhist and Hindu 
TantriciSm, and in popular imagination it is associated 
with magic and witchcraft. Its most sacred shrine is 
that of Kamakhya, near Gauhati, where Sakta Hindus 
worship the female form of the Deity. The country pre- 
sents an interesting example of the gradual spread of 
Hinduism among the aborigines and the Mongolian 
tribes that settled down there in the course of ages. 

1 Ind . Ant., XV, pp. 305, 308, v. 6. Dr. H. C. Ray identifies 
the Assamese contemporary of^Jayapala with Harjara or with his 
son, Vananvala ( Dj . Hist. North. Ind., Vol. 1, p. 248). 

2 3 
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Section b 
THE PALAS 1 

Early history of Bengal 

In ancient times the fortunes of Bengal were closely 
linked up with Magadha. The Nandas, who are des- 
cribed as rulers of the Prasii and the Gangaridai nations, 
probably extended their authority to the Lower Ganges 
valley, and so also did the Mauryas. The Kushans do 
not seem to have held sway over it, but the Guptas 
were certainly masters of Bengal. After the disinte- 
gration of the Gupta empirfc petty principalities grew 
up there, and the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari 
mnavarman even refers to the warlike activities of the 
“Gaudas living on the seashore” about the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. 2 In the beginning of the seventh 
century, Bengal was ruled by SaSanka, who killed 
Rajyavardhana of ThaneSvar and for a time occupied the 
Maukhari capital, Kanauj. Yuan Chwang calls Safari - 
ka king of Karnasuvarna, whereas according to an 
inscription dated G.E. 300—619 A. D. his suzerainty 
was acknowledged by the Sailodbhavas of the Ganjam 
region. 3 “Maharajadhiraja” Sasanka was thus the 
sovereign of fairly extensive territories. Himself a 
Saiva, he is said to have persecuted the Buddhists. 
After his decline or death, Bengal comprising Paundra- 
vardhana, Samatata, Tamralipti (Tamluk), and Karna- 
suvarna passed into the hands of Harsavardhana. His 

1 V. A. Smith, “Pala Dynasty of Bengal,” lnd. Ant., XXXVIII 
(1909), pp. 233-48; R. D. Banerji., “The Palas of Bengal,” Mem. 
As. Soc. Beng., Vol. V, No. 3; R. C. Majumdar, Early History of 
Bengal (Dacca, 1924); H. C. Ray, Dy. Hist. North, lnd., I, Ch. VI, 
pp. 271-390. 

2 See Ante. 

3 Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 141 f. The exact findspot of this inscription 
is unknown, but it remained lying in the office of the Collector, 
Ganjam, for some time. 
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death in 647 A.D. was followed by a period of chaos 
and foreign incursions. Bhaskaravarman of Assam 
appears to have then annexed Karnasuvarna; and some 
time in the second quarter of the eighth century Yaso- 
varrnan of Kanauj defeated the king of Magadha and 
Gauda. It was also overrun by Lalitaditya of Kash- 
mir, SrI-Harsa of Kamarupa and other’ invaders. When 
anarchy was thus rampant in the land, the people assem- 
bled together and chose Gopala as their monarch. 

Who were the Pdlas ? 

It is significant that the Palas do not trace their 
descent from any ancient hero. We merely learn from 
an inscription discovered at Khalimpur that the 
Pala dynasty, so called because the names of all its mem- 
bers had the termination — Pala, sprang from one Dayi- 
tavisnu, whose son was Vapyata. Probably this shows 
that the family rose from humble beginnings, and had no 
illustrious ancestry. Later on, however, attempts were 
made to connect it with the Sea or the Sun. 

Gopala 

Although the details of Gopala’s career are not 
known, there is no doubt that he introduced peace in 
the kingdom, and laid the foundations of the future 
greatness of his family. According to the 1 ’ibetan 
Lama, Taranatha, Gopala built the celebrated monastery 
at Otantapura (modern town of Bihar), and reigned 
for forty-five years. We agree, however, with Mr. Allan 
who remarks that “this can hardly refer to the period of 
his full power. His dates are probably c. A.D. 765-70.” 1 

Dharmapdla • 

Gopala’s son *and successor, Dharmapala, was an 


1 Cam. Sh. Hist. Ind., p. 142. 
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energetic personality, and the task of internal conso- 
lidation having already been accomplished by his 
father, he found himself in a position to undertake 
foreign expeditions. His most notable achievement 
was the defeat of Indraraja (Indrayudha), whom 
he deposed, raising Cakrayudha to the throne of 
Kanauj. The settlement, thus made by the Gauda 
monarch, was “readily accepted” by the leading con- 
temporary states of Northern India, viz., Bhoja, Matsya, 
Madra, Kuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara, and 
Kira. 1 Dharmapala’s wars with other contemporaries, 
however, appear to have been disastrous to his arms. 
Inscriptions record that both Vatsaraja Pratihara and 
Dhruva Rastrakuta ( c . 779-94 A.D.), who could not 
tolerate the imperial pretensions of Dharmapala, routed 
him separately. The engagement with Dhruva per- 
haps took place in the Gangetic Doab, for we are told 
that he vanquished the Gauda ruler “as he was fleeing 
between the Ganacs and the Jumna.” 2 The Sanjan 
plates further testify that “Dharma (Dharmapala) and 
Cakrayudha surrendered of themselves” to Govinda 
III Rastrakuta {c. 794-8x4 A. D.). Finally, Dharmapala’s 
dreams of supremacy in tire North came to nought when 
Nagabhata II Pratihara seized Kanauj from Cakrayu- 
dha. Dharmapala was furious at the dethronement of 
his proteg£, but all was in vain and he suffered a re- 
verse in a sanguinary contest with the Pratihara con- 
queror at Mudgagiri (Monghyr) 3 . 

Dharmapala was a Buddhist, and he is said to have 
founded the famous establishment at VikramaSila 
(Patharghata, Bhagalpur district). Its splendid temples 
and monasteries bore eloquent testimony to his liberality 
as well as to that of the other donors. 


1 E \p. lnd., IV, pp. 248, 252. 

2 Ibid., XVIII, pp. 244, 252, 1 . 14. 

a Ibid., pp. 108, xi2, verse 10. 
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Devapala 

After a long reign, 1 Dharmapala was succeeded 
by bis son, Devapala, who is rightly reckoned the 
most mighty Pala potentate. Epigraphic records credit 
him with extensive conquests. It is stated that he 
“made tributary the earth” between Reva’s parent 
(Vindhyas) and Gauri’s father (Himalayas), and “enjoy- 
ed” it even as far as Rama’s bridge in the south. 2 
These are, no doubt, vain hyperboles, but the Badal 
pillar inscription 3 specifically claims that, owing to the 
sagacious advice of the ministers, Darbhapani and Ke- 
dara MiSra, Devapala “eradicated the race of the Utkalas, 
humbled the pride of the Hunas, and scattered the con- 
ceit of the rulers of Dravida and Gurjara.” We learn 
from the Bhagalpur inscription (verse 6) 4 that Dcvapala’s 
cousin, Jayapala, was responsible for securing the submis- 
sion of Utkala (Orissa) and also Pragjyotisa (Assam). The 
Gurjara adversary of Devapala may be identified with 
Mihira Bhoja (836-85 A.D.), who attempted to extend 
his power eastward. He met with some initial suc- 
cesses, but his further advance was effectively checked 
by the Gauda monarch. It appears from a copper- 
plate, discovered at Nalanda, that Devapala granted 
five villages — four in the Rajagriha-m^ and the fifth 
in the Gaya visaya (district) — for “various comforts” 
of the Bhiksus as well as for writing the “Dharma- 
ratnas” *and for the upkeep of a Buddhist monastery 
built there by Balaputradeva, king of Suvarnadvlpa 

1 According to the Khalimpur plate, it lasted for 32 years, 
whereas Tajtanatha ascribes to Dharmapala a reign of 64 years. 
We may, therefore, take the mean number forty-five as a rough 
approximation to truth., 

2 cf . verse 1 5 »of the Monghyr grant. Bp. Ind., XVIII, pp. 
304-07. 

3 Ep. Ind., II, pp. 160-67. 

4 cf. the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala, Ind. Ant, XV, 
pp. 304-10. 
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and Yava-bhumi. If the last two names are identical 
with Sumatra and Java, as has been suggested, we get 
definite evidence that the Pala kingdom was in touch 
with these far-eastern islands. 1 

Besides a great conqueror, Devapala was a patron 
of Buddhism, and he constructed temples and monas- 
teries in Magadha. Thus, art and architecture received 
a fresh impetus, and Nalanda continued to flourish 
as the chief seat of Buddhist learning. The limits 
of Devapala’s reign may be fixed between c. 815 and 
855 A.D. 

Narayanapala 

The next monarch of note was Narayanapala, 
who ruled for at least fifty -four years ( c . 858-912 A.D.). 
He was born of Lajja, a princess of the Haihaya (Cedi) 
race. The Bhagalpur inscription 2 records that in (the 
17th year of his reign he granted from Mudgagiri 
(Monghyr) a village in Tira-bhukti (Tirhut) to the 
shrine of Siva, and built one thousand temples in honour 
of the same deity. During the earlier part of 
Narayanapala’s reign Magadha remained under the 
Palas, but several inscriptions, dated in the regnal years 
of Mahcndrapala I, prove that later it passed along 
with Northern Bengal into the hands of the Pratiharas. 3 
The occupation of these regions must have taken place 
soon after the latter’s accession, for neither the alleged 
victories of his predecessor, Mihira Bhoja, nor the 
findspots of his inscriptions, support the view that 
he won any appreciable success in his eastern ven- 
tures. Thus, Magadha and Northern Bengal having 
come under the sway of the Pratiharas, and with Eastern 

* 

1 Ep. Ind., XVII, pp. 310-27 (see the’ Nalanda copper-plate 
of Devapaladeva). 

2 Ind. Ant., XV, pp. 304-10. 

3 See History of Kanauj , pp. 248-50. 
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Bengal under the Candras, the Paia autnority was limited 
to Western and Southern Bengal. But towards the 
close of his reign Narayanapala took advantage of the 
fratricidal struggle between Bhoja TI and Mahlpala, and 
re-occupied Uddandapura (modern town of Bihar). 
When the Pratiharas again received a shock owing 
to the invasion of the Ra?trakuta Indra III in 916-17 
A.D., Rajyapala ( \c . 912-936 A.D.) probably further 
recovered his ancestral possessions up to the eastern 
banks of the river Sone. 

Mahlpala I 

Mahlpala, son of Vigrahapala II, was another 
powerful prince of the line. From the findspots of his 
inscriptions it is clear that the Pala power had once 
more revived, and that his dominions included places so 
widely apart as Dinajpur and Muzaffarpur; Patna, Gaya 
and Tippera. Mahlpala I reconquered Northern Bengal 
from a “Gauda king” of the Kamboja family (i.e., of 
Mongolian origin), who had “snatched it away”, pre- 
sumably about the end of Gopala IPs reign. The 
Kamboja intruder, whose name is unknown, built a 
temple of Siva in Bangad (Dinajpur district). An 
inscription of Mahlpala furnishes us the Vikrama 
sathvat date 1083 = 1026 A.D., one of the fixed points 
in Pala chronology. 1 Its discovery at Sarnath should 
not, however, be taken to indicate that this region was 
included in the Pala realm. It simply records the cons- 
truction of the Gandbakuti, and the repairs Mahlpala 
caused to be made through the brothers, Sthirapala 
and Vasantapala, in the Dharmarajika Stupa and the 
Dharmacakra. These were purely religious acts, 
and no political significance could be attached to them. 
There are also vague references in literary works to his 

1 Sarnath Stone inscription, Ind. Ant., XIV (1885), pp. 139- 
140; see also JASB., 1906, pp. 445-47; Gaudalekhamila , pp. 104-09. 
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conflicts with the Karnatas and to the loss of Tira- 
bhukti (Tirhut), where Gangeyadeva, identified with his 
Kaiacuri namesake, was ruling in the Vikrama year 
1076 - 1019 A.D. 1 But the most important event 
of Mahipala’s reign was the northern incursion of 
Rajendra I Cola some time between 1021 and 1025 A.D. 2 
Passing through Orissa, Southern Kosala, Danda- 
bhukti (Balasore and Midnapore districts), he is said to 
have conquered Ranasura of Takkana-ladam (Southern 
Radha, Howrah and Hooghly districts) and Govinda- 
candra of Varigala-desa (Eastern Bengal). The invader 
then turned northwards, and came to grips with 
Mahipala, whom he defeated. The Pala king was, 
however, successful in checking the victor’s advance 
beyond the Ganges. If, as the Tirumalai (North Arcot 
district.) Rock inscription testifies, separate principalities 
existed in Eastern and Western Bengal, the territories 
of Mahipala must have suffered diminution during the 
latter part of his reign. 

Nay a pa la 

Mahipala was succeeded by his son, Nayapala, who 
is chiefly remembered because in his fifteenth year 
Visvarupa, his governor at Gaya, built the famous tem- 
ple of Gadadhara and other smaller shrines. 3 It appears 
from Tibetan sources that Nayapala was at war with 
Laksmi-Karna (c. 1041-72 A.D.) some time during his 
reign. They carried on the contest with varying for- 
tunes, but when the forces of “Karnya of the West” 
were being mown down the celebrated monk Dlpankara 
Srijnana or AtiSa, then residing at Mahabodhi Vihara> 
intervened and unmindful of personal risks negotiated a 
peace treaty between the contending parties. Although 

1 Dy. Hist . North . Ind.,N ol. 1 , p. 317. 

2 Ibid., pp. 318-324. 

3 Mem. As. Soc. Beng., Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 78-79. 
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it did not mean victory to any side, the Cedi records, 
strangely enough, boast of the submission of the 
XT ,, Gau da monarch to Kama. There are, 

^Nayapita s aucccs- Qn ^ ini | icatlol , s thM thc 

latter even suffered a reverse at the 
hands of Nayapala’s son, Vigrahapala III, who married his 
adversary’s daughter, Yau'-anasri, probably after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities and the restorat ion of friendly relations. 
But a disaster soon overtook the Pala prince, for 
Vikramaditya, son of SomeS vara I Calukya (f. 1042-68 
A.D.), is said to have vanquished the kings of Gaucla and 
Kamarupa in the course of his northern incursions. 1 The 
death of Vigrahapala III was followed by troublous times 
owing to the rivalry of his three sons, who aspired to 
the throne and in fact did rule successively. While 
they were fighting among themselves, the Varmans 
rose to power in eastern Bengal and the Pala territories, 
which were already reduced to portions of Bihar 
and Northern Bengal, diminished still further. In 
Varcndra, a chief of the aboriginal Kaivarta tribe, named 
Divya or Divvoka, revolted and Mahlpala was killed 
in the attempt to suppress him. The rebel leader was 
thus successful in establishing an independent kingdom 
in Northern Bengal. 

R amapala 

When Ramapala came to the throne after the brief 
reign of his second brother, Surapala II, he found him- 
self ii>a despeiate plight. Besides the Kaivarta menace, 
he had to reckon with the recalcitrant feudatories, who 
had taken advantage of the misfortunes of the Palas. 
According to the Kamacarita of Sandhyakaranandi, 2 
Ramapala visited them personally and by his tact 
and magnanifnity won them over. With the help of 

1 See Infra. 

2 MM. H. P. Sastri, Mem. As. Soc. Betig . , III, No. 1 . 
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these vassals and his maternal uncle, Rastrakuta 
Mathana, Ramapala led an army against the Kaivartas. 
After a preliminary reconnaissance conducted by the 
commander Sivaraja, the Pala forces crossed the Ganges, 
defeated and captured the Kaivarta chief, Bhlma, who 
had succeeded his father, Divvoka. Eventually the 
captive was put to death, and Ramapala was able to 
recover his paternal dominions in Northern Bengal. This 
triumph spurred on his ambitions, and we learn that 
he then overran Kalihga and Kamarupa. His protection 
was even sought by the Yadava Varman ruler of eastern 
Bengal. The revival of Pala supremacy was, however, 

„ , P , . only temporary. Ramapala died after 

End of the dynasty J . r c / r \ r 

7 7 a reign of about forty-five years, 

and with him the strength of the dynasty also departed. 
In the time of his son, Kumarapala, a revolt took place 
in Kamarupa; it was, no doubt, quelled by the minister, 
Vaidyadeva, but he himself virtually became independent 
there. The successors of Kumarapala were weak like 
him, and they could not arrest the decline of the 
family. The feudatories gradually asserted themselves, 
and the rise of Vijayasena even resulted in the expul- 
sion of Madanapala from Northern Bengal. The 
authority of the Palas was now confined to a portion 
of Bihar, where they maintained a precarious existence 
for a short period, hemmed in on the cast by the 
Senas and on the west by the Gahadavalas. The last 
glimpse of a Pala ruler is afforded by an inscription, 
dated V.E. 1232=1175 A.D. in the fourteenth year of 
Govindapala, about whom nothing else is known. 1 

Achievements of the Palas 

Thus, having ruled Bihar and Bengal with many 
vicissitudes of fortune for over four tenturies, the 
Palas disappeared from the stage of history. Scholars 


1 J.B.O.R.S., December 1928, p. 534. 
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have not yet been able to locate their capital with 
certainty, but it may have been Mudgagiri (Monghyr), 
from where the Pala kings issued several grants. The 
most powerful members of the dynasty were Dharma- 
pala and Dcvapala; their spheres of activity and in- 
fluence were much wider than the limits of their direct 
jurisdiction. The Pala kingdom ultimately suffered 
decay owing to internal dissensions, revolts, and the 
rise of new powers. The Palas were great patrons of 
art and literature. Vincent Smith has mentioned the 
names of two ardsts, Dhiman and his son Vitapala, 
who “acquired the highest fame for their skill as pain- 
ters, sculptors, and bronze -founders .” 1 Unfortunately 
no building of that age is extant, but a large number of 
tanks and channels dug during their rule bear witness 
to the interest the Pala monarchs took in works of 
public utility. They were earnest followers of Buddhism, 
which developed newer Tantric forms and was revivified 
under their patronage. Monasteries were generously 
endowed, being the most effective agencies for the 
promotion of learning and religion. One of the monks, 
the famous AtlSa, is known to have gone to Tibet 
on a Buddhist mission about the middle of the 
eleventh century. The Palas were, however, by no 
means unfavourable towards Hinduism. They freely 
made gifts to Brahmans, and even constructed temples 
in honour of Hindu gods. 

Section C 

THE SENAS 2 

Origin 

The Senas, who gave the death-blow to the Pala 

1 jE. H. I., 4th ed., p. 417. 

2 G. M. Sarkar, “Early History of Bengal” (Sena Period), 
Jour. Dept. Lett., XVI (1927), pp. 1-82. 
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power in Bengal, were probably of southern origin. 
It lias been suggested that they carved out a principality 
in Raclha (West Bengal) in the confusion following the 
north-eastern expedition of Vikramaditya Calukya, 
son of Somcsvara I (V. 1042-68 A.D.). 1 The founder 
of the dynasty, Samantasena, is described as a descen- 
dant of Virascna, bom in “the family of the moon,” 
and as “the head-garland of the Karnata-Ksatriyas” 
or of the Brahma-Ksatriyas which term perhaps signifies 
that the Senas were at first Brahmans, but subse- 
quently adopted the military profession and became 
Ksatriyas. 

Vijayasena 

Vijayasena, grandson of Samantasena, brought the 
family into prominence during his long reign of over 
sixty-two years ( c . 1095-1158 A.D.). He distinguished 
himself in warfare, and made many territorial acquisi- 
tions. He is represented as having “impetuously as- 
sailed” the lord of Gauda, who has usually been identi- 
fied with Madanapala. That Vijayasena drove out the 
Palas from Northern Bengal is proved by the dis- 
covery of an inscription at Deopara in the Rajshahi 
district 2 and by his grant of a village in Paundravar- 
dhana -bhukti, as recorded in a plate found at Barrackpur. 3 
The latter document was issued from Vikramapura in 
the sixty-second year, which shows that some time 
before the end of his reign Vijayasena had extended his 
authority over eastern Bengal also. We are further 
told that his fleet once sailed “in its playful conquest 
of the western regions up the whole course of the Gan- 
ges;” 4 and he defeated a number of his contemporaries, 
the chief among them being Nanyadeva of Tirhut and 

1 See Dy. Hist. North. Ind., Vol. I, pp. 3 3 1> 356. 

2 Ep. Ind I, pp. 305-15, 

3 Jhid. y XV, pp. 278-86. 

4 Ibid., I, pp. 309-10, 314. 
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the kings of Kamarupa and Kalinga. 1 The last was 
presumably identical either with Kamarnava (c. 1147-56 
A.D.) or with Raghava (c. 1156-70 A.D.), for there is 
some evidence to believe that their father, Anantavarman 
Codagahga (c. 1077-1147 A.D.), was on friendly terms 
with Vijayasena. The Sena sovereign was a devout 
Saiva and a generous patron of the Srotriyas. He ex- 
cavated an artificial lake, and built a splendid temple 
of PradyumneSvara Siva at Deopara. 

Vallalasena 

Vijayasena was succeeded by his son, Vallalasena, 
whose mother was VilasadevI, a princess of the Sura 
line of Western Bengal. He did not gain any notable 
victories, although he was able to maintain his dominions 
intact. Traditions affirm that he introduced Ku/inistti 
and re-organised the caste-system in Bengal. There is, 
however, no cpigtaphic corroboration of these social 
reforms. Like his father, Vallalasena too was a Saiva, 
and he is said to have compiled two well-known works, 
the Diinasdgara and the Adblmlasagara , under the guidance 
of his preceptor. 

Viksmanasena 

Laksmanasena or Rai Lakhamaniya was the last 
important member of the dynasty. He is credited 
with extensive conquests. It is probable he may have 
overrun the neighbouring regions of Kamarupa and 
Kalinga in his earlier career, but his other martial ex- 
ploits and the alleged erection of “pillars of victory” at 
Benares and Allahabad 2 arc but empty vaunts and have 
no basis in fact. The Gahadavalas were masters of these 

1 Bp. Ind., 1 , pp! 309-10, 314. (Deopara stone inscription). 

2 cf. Bakerganj inscription of Kesavasena, N. S., X, 

(1914), pp. 97-104; Madhianagar grant, Ibid., N. S., V, (1909), 
pp. 473, 476, verse n. 
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two cities, and it would be utterly wide of the mark 
to suppose that Laksmanasena wrested them from such a 
powerful king as Jayacandra, whose territories extended 
in the east at least up to the Gaya district. Besides, if 
the Moslem historians deserve any credence, Laks- 
manasena must have been an extremely craven-hearted 
man. For we arc told that he fled from the backdoor 
of his palace without making even a show of resistance 
at the approach of Muhammad ibn Bakhtyar Khilji, 
who, after conquering Bihar and massacring “the shaven- 
headed Brahmans” (Buddhist monks) probably in 1197 
A.D., advanced against Nadia towards the close of 
1199 A.D. with a small force. Laksmanasena’s govern- 
ment was evidently rotten to the core, otherwise 
Bakhtyar would not have been allowed to press on to 
the capital, and take it by surprise with, a party of eigh- 
teen horsemen only. 1 The Sena monarch then went 
across the Ganges to eastern Bengal, where he is known 
to have ruled until c. 1206 A.D. Minhaj-ud-din de- 
poses that his reign* lasted for eighty years, but this is 
certainly erroneous. There are strong grounds to 
place Laksmanasena’s accession about 1x80 A.D. 2 After 
his death, the Senas continued to exercise authority in 
eastern Bengal (“Bang”) for almost another half a century, 
when it also passed into the hands of the Moslems. 

Like many kings of antiquity, Laksmanasena 
encouraged the cultivation of polite letters. Among 
the literary ornaments of his court, Dhoyika, who 
wrote the Pavana-duia, and Jayadeva, the celebrated 
author of the Gita-Govinda, deserve special mention. 


1 Without unduly stressing the correctness of this figure, there 

can be no doubt that Bakhtyar attacked the Sena capital with a 
small body of soldiers. * 

2 Laksmanasena did not found the era of 1119 A.D., which 
afterwards came to be associated with his name. See also “On 
Laksmanasena Eua,” Sir Asutosb Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volume , 
Vol. Ill, Orientalia, pp. 1-5. 
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Laksmanasena himself was something of a poet, for 
he is said to have completed the Adbbuta-sagara begun 
by his father. 


Section D 

KALINGA AND ODRA 1 


Extent 

The boundaries of Kalitiga have varied from time 
to time. Roughly speaking, it corresponded to the 
coastal region between the Godavari and the Mahanadl. 
It was often distinguished from Odra, but there are 
indications that in its widest sense Kalinga denoted 
almost the whole of the modern province of Orissa. 


Scanty Information 

The history of this part of India during the period 
under survey is extremely obscure owing to the absence 
of a paramount power and the uncertainties of chronolo- 
gy. Among the dynasties that ruled simultaneously over 
portions of Kalinga and Odra with various ups and 
downs of fortune, the most important were the Ke Sa- 
ris of KhuvaneSvar 2 and the Eastern Gaiigas of Kaliriga- 
nagara (Kalingapatam or Mukhalingam in the Gan jam 
district?). Unhappily, we do not 
The a«istic achn t muc p authentic political informa- 

. non about the former. They were 

devout Saivas, and immortalised their 
sway by constructing the magnificent temples of 
BhuvaneSvar with a “profusion of decorative motifs 
inspired by human, animal and vegetable life”. The 


ans 


1 R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa ; B. C. Mazumdar, Orissa in 
the Making ; W. W. Hunter, Orissa (London, 1872); H. C. Ray, 
Dy. Hist. North. Ind., 1 , Ch. VII, pp. 391-503. 

2 Their symbol was the lion. 
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great Lihgaraja sanctuary ( c . nth century), which to 
this day stands as one of their noblest monuments, is 
veritably an inspired orgy of sculptural ornamentation 
almost unique in the world . 1 It has a high steeple tower 
with vertical sides except near the summit, and the pyra- 
midal roof of the porch is loftier than that of earlier 
periods, but the pillars are still wanting. Perhaps it may 
not be amiss to mention here that the Orissan style of 
architecture has certain distinctive features, each temple 
consisting of the Vimdna (towered shrine), jagamohana 
(audience chamber), Ncitamandapa (dancing saloon), and 
the Bhogamandapa (refectory). The last two are believed 
to be “somewhat later appendages.” What is, however, 
specially noteworthy in Orissan temples is the high spire 
(Jikhara) and abundance of carving. 

The licisteni CT/hg/s 2 

The Eastern Gangas established themselves in 
Kaliiiga about the beginning of the eighth century 
A.D. They originally belonged to Kolahala (Kolar), 
and were thus a branch of the Gangas of Mysore. 
Hardly anything is known of the earlier Gangas, during 
whose time Kaliriga suffered a good deal from foreign 
incursions. For instance, in the middle of the eighth 
century Srl-FIarsa of Assam claims to have conquered 
Kalinga and Odra, and in the ninth century the Eastern 
Calukya king, Vijayaditya (844-888 A.D.), overran it. 
Towards the last quarter of the eleventh century, however, 
the Gahga family rose to the zenith of its power under 
Anantavarman Codaganga. He was so called because 
he was the son of Rajaraja Gahga by his Cola wife, Raja- 
sundart, daughter of Rajendra Coda. Codaganga ruled 

1 See R. L. Mitra, The Antiquities of Grissa ; M. M. Ganguly, 
Orissa and her Remains. 

2 See M. M. Chakravarti, “Chronology of the Eastern Gahga 
Kings of Orissa,”/. A. S. B., 1903, pp. 97-147. 
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for over 70 years, the known limits of his reign being 
Saka 999 and 1069=1077-1147 A.D. Tradition ascribes 
to him the building of the famous temple of Purl; and 
he considerably extended the bounds of his realm. 
He defeated the king of Utkala, and is represented as 
having “exacted tribute from all land between the Go- 
davari and the Ganga.” Anantavarman came into conflict 
with the ruler of Vengl also, but he was on friendly 
terms with his Sena contemporary, Vijayasena. 1 This 
did not, however, prevent the latter from attacking 
Kalinga in the time of his ally’s sons, Kamarnava or 
Raghava. Later on, it was again ravaged by Laks- 
manasena. Early in the thirteenth century the East- 
ern Gahgas began to be harassed by the Moslems, who 
continued their depredations until “Jajnagar” or Orissa 
finally fell a prey to their arms in the sixteenth century. 

Section E 

THE KALACURIS OF TRIPURl 
/ 

Their Uncage 

The Kalacuris or Katacuris are said to have been 
the descendants of Kartavirya Arjuna. They were thus 
a branch of the great Haihaya race, which, according 
to traditions preserved in the Epics and the Puranas, 
ruled th£ Narmada valley with Mahismatl or Mandhata 
as their capital. 

Kokal/a I 

The Kalacuris 2 rose into prominence under Kokalla 

1 If Ramapala’s boast of the conquest of Utkala and Kalinga 
has any substance, Codaganga must have then bowed to his steel. 

2 Sometimes called Cedis owing to their occupation of the 
Cedi country. See for their history, Hiralal, "The Kalacuris 
of Tripurl/* A. £. R. 1927, pp. 280-95; R. D. Banerji, “The 

*4 
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I, who founded a kingdom at Tripun (modern Tewar) 
in Dahala i.e., the Jubbulpur region. He flourished 
about the last decades of the ninth and the early part 
of the tenth century A.D. His matrimonial alliances 
and political activities increased the power of the family 
considerably. He married a Candella princess named 
Nattadcvi, and gave the hand of his daughter to Krisna 
n ('• 875-9 11 A.D.). We further learn from ins- 
criptions 1 that Kokalla I gave help and protection to 
his Rastrakuta son-in-law, presumably in the latter’s 
wars with the Eastern Calukya ruler, Vijayaditya III of 
Vengi 2 , and also to other princes like Bhoja, identi- 
fied with Bhoja II, who had to contend against his half- 
brother, Mahlpala, for the Pratihara throne. 3 Kokalla 
I is represented as having “conquered the whole earth” 
and plundered the treasures of a number of his royal 
contemporaries, but not much reliance can be placed 
on such boastful claims. 

Gangeyadeva 

Hardly anything important is recorded of Kokalla 
I’s successors until Gangeyadeva, whose known dates 
range from 1019 to 1041 A.D. He assumed the title 
of Vikramaditya, and is even described as “conqueror of 
the universe” in a Candella inscription discovered at 
Mahoba. 4 Although this is an exaggeration, there are 
reasons to believe that he overran Northern India up 
to the Kira country or the Kangra valley, and annexed 
the districts of Prayaga (Allahabad) and Varanasi (Bcna- 

Haihayas of Tripurl and their Monuments,” Mem. Arch. Surv. Itid., 
XXIII (1931); Rajcndra Singh, Tripuri Ka Itihasa (in Hindi); 
H. C Ray, Dj. Hist. North, lnd., II, Ch. XII, pp. 738-820. 

1 cf. the Bilhari inscription. Up. lnd., I, pp. 236, 264, v. 17; 
and the Benares copper-plate grant. Ibid?, II, pp. 300, 306, v. 7. 

2 Mem. Arch. Surv. Ind., No. 23, (1926), p. 5. 

3 History of Kanauj, pp. 255-56. 

4 Ep. Ind., I, pp. 219, 222, 1 . 14. 
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res) after the downfall of the Pratiharas. The Tarikh-us- 
Subuktigin of A 1 Baihaki definitely testifies that the latter 
place was in possession of Gaiiga (Gangeya), when 
Ahmed Nialtigin, governor of the Punjab under 
Ma'sud I (c. 1031-40 A.D.), invaded it in H. 424—1033 
A.D. 1 Further, the colophon of a Nepalese Sanskrit 
manuscript of the R dmayana indicates that Gangeya 
occupied Tlrabhukti (Tirhut) some time before the Vik- 
rama year 1076—1019 A.D., 2 and an epigraph repre- 
sents him as having vanquished the kings of Utkala 
(Orissa) and Kuntala (Kanarese territory) also. 3 Gan- 
geyadeva’s power was, however, ultimately eclipsed 
by the rise of Bhoja Paramara, who won a victory 
over him. 

LaLsm-Karna 

LaksmI-Karna or Kama, son and successor of 
Gangeyadeva, was the most forceful personality among 
the Kalacuri rulers. Fie dominated Northern India 
during the greater part of his long reign from 1041 to 
1072 A.D., and widely extended the bounds of his realm. 
His authority was recognised in Benares, where he 
crected»a lofty temple of Siva called Karnameru; 4 * and wc 
learn of the progress of his arms so far north-west, too, 
as the land of the Kiras (Kangra). 6 Thus Kama, like 
his fatly?r, must have made depredations in the North, 
and asserted his influence in the disintegrated Pratihara 
kingdom of Kanauj, and it is no doubt significant that 
the Basahi plate mentions him along with Bhoja in 
connection with the “earth’s distress” before the rise 


1 Elliot, Histtyy of India, II, pp. 123-24. 

2 Dy. Hist. North, lnd., Vol. II, p. 774. 

3 cf. the Goharwa plates, Ep. Ind., XT, p. 143, v. 17. 

4 Ep. Ind., II, pp. 4, 6, v. 13. Kama also built the new capital 

of Kirnavati (modern Karanbel) near Tripurl. 

6 Ind. Ant., XVIII, p. 2 1 7, 1 . 1 1 . 
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of the Gahadavalas. 1 Kama also defeated his Candella 
contemporary, identified with Vijayapala or with Deva- 
varman. In the east, the Kalacuri monarch came into 
conflict with both Nayapala and his son Vigrahapala 
III, and the latter appears to have got the upper hand 
in this trial of strength. Next, Kama utterly routed 
Bhoja Paramara of Dhara with the help of Bhlma I 
Calukya of Gujarat ( c . 1022-64 A.D.), and his power 
was even felt by the kings of Coda, Kalinga, Pandya, 
etc. But towards the close of his career, Kama met 
with a series of disasters. Having broken off alliance, 
Blnma I worsted him, and Malava as well regained its 
independence under Udayaditya. Kama suffered further 
reverses at the hands of the Calukya SomcSvara I 
Ahavamalla ( c . 1042-68 A.D.) and Kfrtivarman 

Candella. 

Karna s Successors 

Unable to bear the burden of sovereignty, Laksmi- 
Karna in his last days probably abdicated in favour of 
YaSah-Karna, his son by AvalladevI of the Huna race. 
He ( c . 1073-1120 A.D.) is said to have ravaged Cam- 
paranya (Camparan district), and “extirpated with ease” 
the Andhra ruler, who has rightly been identified with 
the Eastern Calukya Vijayaditya VII of Vcngi (c. 1060-76 
A.D.). Yasah-Karna could not, however, arrest the 
steady decline of the family fortunes. LaksVhadeva 
Paramara paid off old scores against the Kalacuri s by 
attacking and storming their capital Tripuri. In the 
north, the Gahadavalas established their power in Kan- 
yakubja and Benares, and aggrandised themselves at 
the cost of the Cedis. Similarly, during the reign of 
YaSah-Karna’s son and successor, Gaya-Karna, the 
Candella Madanavarman (c. 1128-64 A.D.) won some 
military successes, and the Ratnapura branch of the 

1 Jnd. Ant., XIV, p. toj. 1 . 3. 
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Kalacuris asserted its independence in South Kosala . 1 2 
In the time of the successors of Gaya-Karna, who were 
weaklings, the Tripuri Kalacuris finally sank into in- 
significance. 


Section F 

THE CANDELLAS OF JEJAKABHUKTI (Bundelkhmd)- 
Their Origin 

The origin of the Candellas is shrouded in mys- 
tery. A legend attributes their descent to the union 
of the Moon (Candrama) with a Brahman damsel. 
This is obviously an absurd myth, invented for giving 
the clan a noble pedigree. In the opinion of Vincent 
Smith, however, the indications are that the Candellas 
sprang from the aboriginal stock of the Bhars or the 
Gonds, and their original seat was Maniyagarh on the 
Ken river in the Chatarpur State . 3 

Beginnings of their power 

The Candellas came into prominence in southern 
Bundclkhand under the leadership of Nannuka early 
in the ninth century. His grandson was Jeja or Jaya- 
sakti, after whom the kingdom was called Jejakabhukti. 
It appears from traditions and epigraphic testimony 
that tne first few princes of the dynasty were feudator- 
ies of the great Pratihara emperors of Kanauj. But 
Harsadeva Candella enhanced the prestige and influence 

1 Dy, Hist, North, Ind,, II, pp. 791-92. 

2 V. A. Smith, “Contributions to the History of Bundelkhand” 
J. A , S, B. y i88jr, Vol. I, pt. I, pp. 1-53; “The History and Coin- 
age of the Candel (Candella) Dynasty of Bundelkhand,” Ind \ Ant,, 
XXXVII (1908), pp. 114-48; H. C. Ray, Dy. Hist. North, Ind,, II, 
Ch. XI, pp. 665-737. 

*lnd. Ant,, XXXVII (1908), pp. 136-37. 
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of the family considerably by placing Mahlpala (Ksi- 
tipala) on the Imperial throne in opposition to his 
brother or half-brother, Bhoja II. During the reign 
of YaSovatman, the Candellas gained a larger measure 
of independence, and aggrandised themselves at the 
cost of their neighbours, viz., the Cedis, Malavas, Ko- 
salas, etc. According to an inscription, found at Kha- 
juraho, Yasovarman was “a scorching fire to the Gur- 
jaras,” and that he “easily conquered the fort of Kalan- 
jara,” one of the important strongholds of the Prati- 
haras. 1 He is also said to have compelled Devapala 
Pratihara to surrender to him a celebrated image of 
Vaikuntha (Visnu), which he subsequently set up in a 
stately shrine at Khajuraho. 2 

Dhanga 

Strangely enough, however, Yasovarman’s son and 
successor, Dhanga ( c . 950-1002 A.D.), invokes the name 
of the Pratihara king (Vinayakapala II) as his overlord 
in the Vikrama year 1011--954 A.D. 3 It would, there- 
fore, appear that like the Nizam of the Dekkan and the 
Nawabs of Oudh, who were virtually independent and 
yet nominally acknowledged the suzerainty of the 
great Moghul at Delhi, the Candel ruler did not all 
at once break off formal relations with the effete Imperial 
power at Kanauj, but for some time maintained an 
outward show of submission. Subsequently-, the 
kingdom of Jejakabhukti saw its palmy days under 
Dhanga, for an inscription, discovered at Mhow, al- 
leges that he attained to “supreme lordship after in- 
flicting a defeat over the king of Kanyakubja.” 4 The 
success of the Candellas is confirmed by the Khajuraho 

si 

1 Ep. bid., I, p. 132, v. 23; p. 133, v. 3?. 

2 Ibid., p. 134, v. 43. 

* Ep. Ind., I, p. 135. 

4 Ibid., pp. 197, 203, v. 3. 
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epigraph, wherein we arc told that Dhariga ruled the 
earth “playfully acquired by the action of his long and 
strong arms, as far as Kalanjara, and as far as Bhasvat 
situated (?) on the banks of the river .Malava; from here 
to the banks of the river Kalindl (Jumna), and from 
here also to the frontiers of the Cedi country, and even 
as far as that mountain called Gopa (Gopadri), which 
is the unique abode of marvel.” 1 The loss of Gwalior 
must have dealt a severe blow to the fortunes of the 
Pratlharas, since thereby the Candellas got hold of a 
strategic position, which they could well use as a base for 
further encroachments. Indeed, it is likely that to- 
wards the close of his reign Dhariga carried his arms 
up to Benares, where he granted a village to a Brahman 
in the Vikrama year 1055 ---998 A.D. 2 In 989 or 990 
A.D., when Jayapala, the Sahi king, invited prominent 
Hindu states to help him in resisting the aggressions 
of Sabuktigin, Dhariga, along with other potentates, 
promptly responded with men and money, and shared 
the disaster suffered by the confederate army. 

Ganda 

Similarly, Dhariga’s son, Ganda, joined the coali- 
tion formed by Anandapala Sahi in 1008 A.D. to repel 
the invasion of Mahmud but nothing availed the Hin- 
dus and their forces were utterly routed by the Sultan. 
Next, •Ganda sent an expedition under the crown-prince, 
Vidyadhara, to punish Rajyapala of Kanauj for his 
pusillanimous surrender to Mahmud about the end of 
1018 A.D. The Pratihara monarch was, of course, 
slain, but when the tidings reached Ghazni the Sultan 
was so enraged that he forthwith marched against 

1 Ibid., pp. 124, i)4, v. 45. The passage is important as show- 
ing the extent of Dhahga’s dominions. 

2 Ind. Ani., XVI, pp. 202-04. 
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Nanda (Ganda) 1 to repress his audacity. Thus, the 
opponents came face to face in H. 410— 1019 A.D. 
Just at the psychological moment, however, the Can- 
della ruler became alarmed at the intrepidity and strength 
of the Moslem hosts, whereupon under cover of night 
he c fled with some of his baggage and equipments.’ 2 
In H. 413 — X022 A.D., Mahmud attacked the Candel 
territories for the second time. Having taken Gwalior 
in 1023 A.D., he invested Kalanjara. Again, Nanda 
or Ganda cowardly submitted to the invader, who 
thereupon gave him back the conquered forts, and 
triumphantly returned home with a large booty. 

Klrtivarman 

The next distinguished member of this house was 
Klrtivarman. He revived the power of the Candellas, 
which had been eclipsed in the time of his predecessors 
owing to the military activities of the Kalacuri kings, 
Garigeyadeva and Laksml-karna. Klrtivarman himself 
was vanquished by the latter in the earlier part of his reign, 
but it appears from inscriptions and the prologue to 
Krisna Misra’s Vrabodha-Candrodaya , an allegorical 
play in honour of Visnu and the Vedanta philosophy, 
that the Candel ruler eventually won a decided Victory 
over his mighty Cedi rival. 


;\ ladcmavaninm 

Another notable figure was Madanavarman, whose 
known dates range from 1129 to 1163 A.D. He claims 
to have defeated the “lord of Gurjara,” generally identi- 
fied with Siddharaja-Jayasimha of Gujarat (c. 1095- 

1 

1 Dr. H. C. Ray, on the other hand, suggests that Nanda is a 
mistake for Bida (Vidyadhara) and not for Ganda ( Dy . Hist . North . 
Ind Vol. I, p. 606). 

2 Elliot, History of Indi a, Vol. II, p. 464. 
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1143 A.D.). An inscription, found at Man (Jhansi 
district), further testifies that Madanavarman over- 
came the Cedi monarch (perhaps Gaya-Karna); exter- 
minated his Malava i.e., Paramara contemporary; and 
forced the “king of Kail,” probably identical with 
Vijayacandta Gahadavala, “to pass his time in friendly 
behaviour.” 1 

Paramardi 

Paramardi or Paramal of popular traditions was the 
last prominent Candclla sovereign. He ruled from 
circa 1x65 A.D. to 1203. We learn from the Madana- 
pur inscription 2 and Cand’s R a so that he sustained a 
reverse in 1182-83 A.D. at the hands of Prithvlraja 
Cauhan who occupied Mahoba and other fortresses in 
Bundelkhand. But Paramardi escaped complete anni- 
hilation, and afterwards recovered the lost ground. 
In H. 5 99--= 1203 A.D., he offered stubborn resistance 
to Qutb-ud-dln Aibak during the siege of Kalanjara. 
Finding that the odds were altogether against him, 
Paramardi capitulated, but he died before fulfilling 
any of the terms imposed. His minister, Ajadcva, 
then took up the defence; he also had, however, to 
surrender soon after. Qutb-ud-din next captured 
Mahoba, and put the subjugated territory under the 
charge of a Moslem governor. The Candellas were 
thus kid low, although they lingered on as petty chief- 
tains .until the sixteenth century. 

Candella cities and lakes 

The most important cities in the Candella kingdom 
were Khajuraho, Kalanjara, and Mahoba. Vincent 
Smith remarks: “The first-named town, with its group 

1 Bp. Ind., I, pp. 198, 204. 

2 Prog. Rep. Arch. Surv. bid., 1903-04, p, jj. 
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of magnificent temples, may be regarded as the reli- 
gious, the second, with its strong fortress, as the 
military, and the third, with its palace, as the civil 
capital .” 1 The Candellas beautified Bundclkhand by 
constructing a large number of exquisite religious 
edifices and embanked lakes. One of the latter 
was the Madanasagara, formed by Madanavarman at 
Mahoba. 


Section G 

THE PARAMARAS OF MALWA 2 
Who were the Paramaras ? 

Tradition represents the Paramaras (sometimes 
called Paramaras or Powars) as descendants of the 
hero Paramara, who was created by VaSistha out of 
his fire -altar at Mount Abu to rescue NandinI, the cow 
of plenty, from Visvamitra. The probable significance 
of this mythical derivation from fire (agnikula) appears 
to be that, like the Pratiharas and other clans, the Para- 
maras were also of foreign extraction, and they became 
fit to be admitted into the Hindu caste-system after the 
performance of some fire-ceremony. But it has recently 
been contended on the strength of a passage (n an 
inscription, unearthed at Harasola (Ahmedabad district) 3 , 
that “the Paramaras were members of the Rastrakuta 
race,” and that they originally belonged to the Qekkan, 
which “once formed the home dominion of the Imperial 
Rastrakutas .” 4 

1 Ind. Ant., XXXVII (1908), p. 132. 

2 See C. E. Luard and K. K. Lele, Paramaras of Dhar and Mal- 
wa (Bombay, 1908); D. C. Ganguly, History of the Paramara Dynasty 
(Dacca, 1933); H. C. Ray, Dy. Hist. North. Ind., JI, Ch. XIV, pp. 
837-932. 

* Ep. Ind., XIX, pp. 236-44. 

1 D. C. Ganguly, History of the Paramara Dynasty , (Dacca, 
1933 ), P- 9 - 
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Early stages of their power 

We have discussed elsewhere that prior to their 
conquest of Kanyakubja the Pratiharas had their seat 
of power at Ujjayim. This region -was for a long 
time a veritable bone of contention between them and 
their inveterate enemies, the Rastrakutas of Manya- 
kheta (Malkhed), who conquered it during the north- 
ward incursions of Dhruva Nirupama, Govinda III, 
Indra III, and Krisna III. None of them could, how- 
ever, hold Ujjain permanently. For there are evidences 
to show that some time at least in their careers the 
Pratihara kings, Nagabhata II, Mihira-Bhoja, Mahcn- 
clrapala I, Mahipala, and Mahendrapala II, exercised 
authority over it. The Partabgarh inscription, 1 at 
any rate, definitely informs us that in V.F. 1003 — 946 
A.D. the last-named had stat ioned one Madhava as his 
“great feudatory lord and governor” at UjjayinI, and 
another officer, Srisarman, was carrying on the affairs 
of state at Mandapika ( Aland u). Thus, Upendra or 
Krisnaraja, the founder of the Paramara dynasty, and 
his immediate successors must have been vassals of 
the Pratiharas or of the Rastrakutas as they alternately 
gained ascendancy in Malwa (ancient Avanti). The 
first substantial figure was Slyaka-Harsa, the known 
limits of whose reign are V.E. 1005 —949 A.D. and 
V.E. 1029—972 A.D. This was a period of the deca- 
dence, of the Pratihara monarchy, and he availed himself 
of -it to increase his power. But Siyaka-Harsa’s rise 
could* not be a matter of indifference to his Rastrakuta 
contemporary; so a conflict between the two became 
inevitable. According to the Udepur inscription, the 
former “took away in battle the wealth of Khottiga,” 2 
identified with his Rastrakuta namesake ( c . 955-70 
A.D.), who succeeded Krisna III (c. 940-5 5 A.D.). Dr. 

1 Ep. Ind., XIV, pp. 176-86. 

2 Ep. Ind., I, pp. 235, 237, v. 12. 
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Biihler has further shown that the sack of Manyakheta 
is corroborated by Dhanapala’s Paija-lacchi, a Prakrit 
work. 1 Another notable victory of Slyaka-Harsa was 
over a chieftain belonging to the Huna stock. 


Vi akpati-Munja 

Slyaka-Harsa was followed by his illustrious son, 
Vakpati alias Munja, also called Utpalaraja, Srlvallabha, 
or Amoghavarsa, the last two being typical Rastra- 
kuta epithets. His earliest known date is V.E. 1031 
-=974 A.D., and we may, therefore, reasonably con- 
clude that he ascended the throne about a year previous- 
ly. He was a doughty fighter, and is said to have 
vanquished Yuvaraja II, the Kalacuri ruler of Tripurl. 
Besides, the Udepur epigraph adds that Vakpati-Munja 
made the Latas, Karnatas, Colas, and the Keralas bow 
to his steel. 2 He came into hostile contact with certain 
other ruling families also, but his greatest exploit 
was the defeat of the Calukya Tailapa II no less than six 
times. Merutunga says that in the seventh campaign 
Vakpati-Munja, disregarding the sane counsel of his 
minister, plunged headlong beyond the Godavari into 
the Calukya dominions, and met with grief, having 
been taken prisoner and then killed. Dr. H. C. Ray 
points out that this disaster, which is confirmed by the 
Calukya inscriptions, must have occurred between 
V.E. 1050=993-94 A.D., the last recorded date of 
Vakpati-Munja, and the Saka year 919—997-98 A.D., 
when Tailapa II died. 3 Vakpati-Munja did not neglect 
the arts of peace as well. He excavated many artificial 
lakes, one of which, the Munjasagara, situated at Dhar 
(Dhara), still preserves his name. He also built splen- 
did temples in the principal cities of the realm. We 


1 Ibid., p. 236. 

2 Ibid., v. 14. 

3 Dy. Hist. North. Itid., Vol. II, pp. 857-58. 
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further learn that he was gifted with poetic talents of 
a high order and liberally patronised men of letters. 
His court was graced by Padmagupta, Dhananjaya, 
who wrote the Dafanipa, Dhanika, author of the 
Dasarupavaloka, Bhatta Halayudha 1 , and other literary 
celebrities. 

Sindhuraja 

Certain Jain works, like Merutunga’s Prabandha- 
Cintdmani , indicate that Bhoja was the immediate succes- 
sor of Vakpati-Munja, but according to the more relia- 
ble epigraphtc evidence there ruled between them the 
latter’s younger brother, Sindhula, i.c., Sindhuraja or 
Navasahasanka. His achievements have been immor- 
talised by Padmagupta in the Navasdhasdtika-Carita , 
which testifies to the success of his arms against a 
Huna prince, and KoSala or Daksina-KoSala (i.c., the 
Kalacuris of Tummana), the Calukyas of Lata, and 
other neighbouring powers. 

Bhoja 2 

After a short reign Sindhuraja was followed by his 
son, Bhoja, the most striking and versatile Paramara 
ruler. He raised Dhata, the capital, to a position of 
eminence, and owing to a rare combination of military 
ability* and constructive statesmanship his influence was 
felt over a large part of India. An inscription calls 
him a Sarvabhauma , and in the Udepur Pra fasti he is 
represented to have “possessed the earth” from the 
Kailasa to the Malaya mountains . 3 This is no doubt 
an exaggeration, if taken literally, but ample proof 
# 

^Author of the *Abhidhlina-ratnamdld and the Mfitasamjivarii. 

2 Prof. P. T. S. Ayyangar, Bhojaraja (Madras, 1931); B. N. 
Reu, R djd Bhoja (in Hindi; Allahabad, 1932). 

3 Ep. Ind., I, pp. 237-38. 
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exists to show that Bhoja conquered extensive terri- 
tories, and his ambitions involved him in ceaseless 
conflicts with contemporary states. Probably he 
first directed his energies towards the Karnatas, i.e., the 
Calukyas of Kalyani with a view to avenging the exe- 
cution of Vakpati-Munja. Bhoja easily defeated and 
slew his southern antagonist, identified with Vikrama- 
ditya V (acc. 1008 A.D.). 1 The Paramara monarch’s 
attempt to establish his hegemony over the Dckkan, 
however, came to nought shortly before the Saka year 
941 = 1019 A.D., when the Calukya Jayasimha II (c. 
1016-42 A.D.) humbled him and broke (or “put to 
flight”) the “confederacy of Mulava.” 2 Next, Bhoja 
is spoken of as having beaten the king of Cedi, 
i.e., Gaiigeyadeva of Tripun and two other chiefs, 
named Indraratha and Toggala, whose identification 
is uncertain. Further, it appears from the Basahi 
plate 3 that Bhoja made some northward depredations 
and for a time exercised supremacy over the 
land of Kanyakubja. He won a victory also against 
the Turuskas, i.e., the Moslem marauders of Northern 
India, but his engagements with Vidyadhara Candella 
and Kirtiraja, the Kacchapagliata prince of Gwalior, 
did not result in any advantage to him. Lastly, Bhoja 
overwhelmed the lord of Lata (Southern Gujarat), 
identical with another Kirtiraja, 4 and Bluma I of Guja- 
rat (c. 1022-64 A.D.). Notwithstanding these exploits, 
Bhoja’s end was inglorious. His resources were sapped 
by constant wars, and besides he had to suffer the ig- 

1 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar prefers to call him Vikramaditya I 
(Early History oftbe Dekkan (1928), p. 140,11. 15). Some scholars, 
on the other hand, think that Bhoja invaded the Calukya domi- 
nions in the time of Jayasimha II (History of the Vhrawdra Dynasty 

pp. 90-91). 

2 Ind. Ant. y V, p. 17. 

3 Ibid., XIV, p. 103, 11 . 3-4. 

4 This Kirtiraja was the son of Goggiraja Calukya. 
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nominy of a reverse at the hands of the Calukya Somc- 
§vara I Ahavamalla ( c . 1042-68 A.D.), who is said to 
have plundered Malwa and its capital, and put Bhoja 
to flight. The latter, however, soon returned and re- 
vived his authority. Not long after, his Jain general, 
Kulacandra, sacked Anhilvada during the absence of 
its ruler on an expedition against the Moslems. This 
compelled Bhlma I to enter into a coalition with the 
great Kalacuri king, LaksmI-Karna, and the Paramara 
kingdom was then vigorously attacked from two sides 
by the allied forces. During the progress of the war, 
Bhoja passed away, having ruled for “fifty-five years, 
seven months and three days” according to Merutunga. 
His death changed the situation entirely in favour of 
the confederates, who occupied the royal city of Dhara 
and ravaged Malwa. 

Bhoja appears to have wielded the pen with no less 
dexterity than the sword. Called Kaviraja in an ins- 
cription, he is the putative author of about two dozen 
works on a variety of subjects, such as medicine, astro- 
nomy, religion, grammar, architecture, alanikdra (poe- 
tics), lexicography, arts, etc. Among them, we may 
mention here just a few: Ayurveda-sarvasva , Rajuf/tri- 
ganka„ Vyavahara-samuccaya , Sabddnusdsana , Samardnga- 
na-sulradhdra , Sarasvatl-Kxintbdbharam , Ndmi-ml/fkd, 
Yukti-kalpataru , etc. It is, however, doubtful if in the 
midst ,of his incessant military activities Bhoja found 
time to write so many books himself. Thus, the pos- 
sibility* cannot be ruled out that some of them, although 
ascribed to him, were in reality productions of the literary 
proteges flourishing at his court. Furthermore, Bhoja 
was a munificent patron of learning. He founded a 
college at Dhara, where students flocked from far and 
near to quenefi their intellectual thirst. Valuable com- 
positions have been recovered from engraved slabs of 
stone fixed to its walls. The “Bhoja-Sala,” as it is still 
popularly known, was converted into a mosque by the 
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Moslem masters of Malwa. 

Bhoja was a devout Saiva and also a great builder. 
The Udepur inscription informs us that he adorned the 
country with a large number of superb temples. 1 He 
expanded Dhara, and built the city of Bhojpur to the 
south of modern Bhopal. Close by was an extensive 
lake 'dug under his orders. This noble monument 
of Bhoja’s engineers ceased to exist early in the fifteen- 
th century, when Shah Hussain of Mandu got the em- 
bankments destroyed for the purpose of utilising its bed. 

loafer History of the Family 

The alliance between Bhlma I and LaksmI-Karna 
did not survive long, for there arc indications that they 
fell out over the division of the spoils of victory. 
Jayasimha seized this opportunity, and appealed for 
succour to SomcSvara I Calukya, the quondam enemy 
of his house. With a view to restoring the political 
equilibrium, the latter cleared Malava of the army of 
occupation, and placed Jayasirhha on the Paramara 
throne. The new monarch’s reign was brief, his 
recorded dates being V.E. 1112=1055 A.D. and 
V.E. 1116=1059 A.D. Far from achieving anything 
of note, his intrigues appear to have involved him in 
a disastrous war with the Karnatas and the Calukyas 
of Gujarat. Jayasimha’s successor, Udayaditya (c. 1059- 
108B A.D.), described as a bandhu (relation) of< Bhoja, 2 
then made an attempt to revive the fortunes of 
the family. He defeated Kama, usually identified 
with Kalacuri LaksmI-Karna, but who, as suggested 
by Dr. Ganguly, 3 may be identical with Bhlma I’s son 

1 Ep. Ind., I, p. 238, v. 20. 

2 Presumably Udayaditya belonged to a junior branch of the 
Paramaras. According to the Udepur (Ep. Ind., I, pp. 232-38) 
and Nagpur inscriptions (Ep. Ind., II, pp. 180-95), he was the 
immediate successor of Bhoja. 

3 History of the Paramara Dynasty, pp. t 27-32. 
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of the same name (< c . 1064-94 A.D.). After this flicker 
of glory, the Paramaras gradually lost their importance 
and influence. The downward sliding continued 
during the twelfth century under a succession of 
weaklings, whose local conflicts and petty jealousies 
are devoid of any interest for the general reader. Am- 
bitious aggressors repeatedly harassed the people of 
Malava until Hindu rule itself was swept away in 1305 
A.D. by the onslaught of Ala-ud-din KhiljI’s general, 
Ain-ul-Mulk, who triumphantly marched into Milndu, 
Ujjain, Dhara and other cities. 

Section 11 

THE CALUKYA DYNASTY OF ANHILWADA 1 
Founder's ancestry am! career 

The Calukya (Solanki) house of Anhilwada or 
Anhil-pataka, identified with modern Patan in Gujarat, 
was founded by Alularaja. Unfortunately, it is dillicult 
with our present data to ascertain the connection bet- 
ween this family and the earlier Calukyas of the Dekkan, 
whose origin and history will be discussed in the 
next chapter. Nor is there any evidence to prove that 
Alularaja was descended from the Calukya chiefs of 
Saurastra (Kathiawiid) mentioned in two Una char- 
ters — the one bearing the Gupta-Valabhi date 574 --893 
A.D., an^l the other the Vikrama year 956—899 A.D., 
as feudatories of Alahcnclrapala Pratihara. 2 According 
to the chronicles of Gujarat, however, Alularaja’s father 
was Raji, a son of the prince of Kalyanakataka 3 in Kanauj, 

1 Bombay Gazetteer, 1896, Vol. I, pts. I & II; Tod’s Annals 
and Antiquities of Rajasthan, ed. by Crooke; Bayley, History of Guja- 
rat (London, 1886^; Cam. Hist. Ind., Vol. Ill; H. C. Ray, Dy. 
Hist. North. Ind., II, Ch. XV, pp. 933-105 1. 

2 Ep. Ind., IX, pp. x-io. 

3 The identification of Kalyanakataka has not yet been satis- 
factorily established. 
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and his mother belonged to the Cavada or Capotkata 
line, which ruled a portion of Gujarat prior to the rise 
of the Calukyas. Whatever value one may attach to the 
details of such traditions, this much appears clear that 
Mularaja was not a mere upstart adventurer, but had 
a noble parentage. It is further confirmed by inscrip- 
tions, which call his father Maharajadhiraja. Regard- 
ing the circumstances of Mularaja’s accession, he is 
said to have slain his maternal uncle and then seized 
the Capotkata throne for himself. The event must have 
occurred about V.E. 998—941 A.D., his earliest year 
known from the Sambhar epigraph, 1 and not in 961 A.D, 
as asserted by some scholars on the basis of Merutunga’s 
Vicarafreni? Having “acquired the Saraswata-//w#- 
dala by the prowess of his arms,” 2 3 Mularaja began his 
career of aggrandisement. He defeated and killed 
Lakha (Laksaraja) of Kaccha (Cutch), and captured 
Graharipu, the Cudasama chieftain of Vamanasthall 
(mod. Wanthali) in Saurastra. Mularaja also waged 
wars against Barappa, the ruler of Lata (southern 
Gujarat), Vigraharaja Cahamana of Sakambhari, and 
other rivals of lesser importance. As a devout Saiva, 
Mularaja spent the evening of his life in religious acts, 
building temples and honouring the learned Brahmans. 
His last date recorded in a copper-plate grant is V.E. 
1051=994-95 A.D., and we may, therefore, reasonably 
suppose that he died a year or two afterwards. 

Bhlma I 

The next important figure was Bhlma I, nephew 
of Mularaja’s grandson Durlabharaja. Bhlma ruled 

1 Ind. Ant., 1929, pp. 235, 236, v. 8. 
cf. 

2 Bom. Ga Vol. I, pt. I, p. 156. 

3 Ind. Ant., VI, p. 191, 11 . 6-7. 
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for about forty-two years from c. 1021 A.D. to 1063 
A.D. In H. 416— 1025 A.D. his kingdom was rudely 
shaken by the insatiable ambition and greed of Mah- 
mud, who marched across the Indian desert with a 
view to plundering the famous temple of Somanatha, 
the repository of untold riches accumulated for ages. 
The invader first appeared before the gates of Anhil- 
wada, but Bhlma I was so struck with terror that instead 
of offering resistance he sought safety in flight. Mah- 
mud then pressed on to Sumnat (Somanatha) and in- 
vested it. After a day’s stubborn opposition, the town 
fell and the defenders dispersed helter-skelter. A 
large number of Hindus were slaughtered, the shrine 
was sacked and desecrated, and thus Mahmud returned 
to Ghazni in triumph with a huge booty and the broken 
idol, which was fixed to the steps of the Jame-Masjul 
at its entrance. 

When the Sultan withdrew, Bhlma I recovered his 
capital and revived the Calukya power. He vanquished 
the Paramara chief of Abu, but during his campaign 
against the king of Upper Sind Anhilwada was stormed 
by Kulacandra, the general of Bhoja Paramara. This 
provoked Bhlma I to such an extent that he entered 
into a league with Laksmi-Karna Kalacuri, and the com- 
bined armies are alleged to have completely devastated 
Malava. Bhoja died in the course of the struggle, and 
it appears the coalition was also dissolved subsequently. 
Hostilities broke out between the allies with the result 
that Laksmi-Karna suffered a reverse at the hands of 
Bhlma I. The Paramaras took advantage of this con- 
flict and made Malava free of foreign control. 

Karna 

Bhima I was followed by his son Karna, who could 
not achieve anything substantial despite a long reign 
of about thirty years ( [c . 1063-93 A.D.). During this 
period, the power of the Paramaras once more waxed. 
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For Udayaditya is credited with a victory over Kama, 
and it has been suggested, as shown elsewhere, that the 
latter is identical with his Calukya namesake. 1 He 
built numerous temples, dug tanks, and founded a city 
after his name, now represented by Ahmedabad. 

J ay a siwha S iddbaraja 

Kama’s successor was Jayasimha Skldharaja, his 
son by Miyanalladcvi. He was the most striking 
personality among the rulers of Anhilwada, and he 
wielded the sceptre for nearly half a century — c. 1093 
to 1143 A.D. In the beginning, the affairs of the 
state were managed by the Queen-mother because of 
the king’s minority, and she did so with ability and tact. 
When Jayasimha came of age he embarked upon con- 
quering the neighbouring territories. He defeated the 
Cauhans of Nadol (Jodhpur State) and the Cudasama 
chief of Saurastra, which was annexed. Next, Jayasirh- 
ha carried on a protracted war with the Paramara 
potentates, Naravarman and Yasovarman. Eventually 
Dhara fell, and the victor assumed the title “Avanti- 
natha” in commemoration of the subjugation of Mala- 
va. But his further drive against Madanavarman of 
Bundelkhand was not successful. Indeed, the. tussle 
seems to have ended in favour of the Candella monarch. 
According to the Vrabandba-Cinldmani , Jayasimha was 
on terms of friendship with the “king of Dahalg.” (i.c., 
the Kalacuri sovereign of Tripuri) and the “lord of 
Kasi,” presumably Govindacandra. 

Like his predecessor, Jayasimha erected a number 
of religious edifices in his kingdom. Furthermore, 
he patronised learning, and encouraged free debates 
among the votaries of rival sects to inculcate the lesson 
of toleration. He himself was perhaps a Saiva, but 

1 The vanquished Kama is, however, usually identified with 
Lak§ml-Karna Kalacuri. 
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this did not prevent him from giving a place of honour 
at his court Lo the celebrated Jain Acarya, Hemacandra. 

l\iwh Jrapci/a 1 

After the death of Jayasimha without leaving any 
male issue, the throne was seized by his distant relation, 
Kumarapala. He was an energetic man, and having 
overcome all opposition to his accession he pursued a 
policy of active militarism. ITc attacked Arnoraja, 
the Cahamana ruler of Sakambharl, and completely 
overwhelmed his forces. Kumarapala also quelled the 
revolt of the Paramara prince of Abu, and reasserted 
the Calukya authority in A fa lav a, which had raised 
its head during his initial difficulties. He next turned 
his arms successfully against a chieftain of Saurastra, 
but his most remarkable exploit was the defeat of Malli- 
karjuna of Konkan. 

Kumarapala is said to have rebuilt the temple of 
Somanatha, and although inscriptions represent him 
as a Saiva, the Jain works would have us believe 
that Hemacandra’s brilliant exposition converted him 
to the tenets of Jainism. Perhaps it was due to Jain 
influences that Kumarapala issued stringent orders 
prohibiting the slaughter of animals throughout his vast 
dominions. 2 His reign has further been made memo- 
rable Jry the scholarly labours of Hemacandra, who 
produced a crop of works on religion and other sub- 
jects. ’Kumarapala died shortly before V.E. 1229 
--1172 A.D., the earliest known date of his successor 
Ajavapala. 


1 See Kumdrfpdla-carita of Jayasimha, ed. by Ksantivijaya 
Gani (Bombay, 1926). 

2 See Kumarapala-pratibodha of Somaprabhacarya (Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, No. XIV); also Moharajaparajaya of YaSahpala 
(G.O.S., No. IX). 
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Later history of Gujarat 

We do not get much valuable information regard' 
ing the later monarchs of Gujarat. The usual wars 
and court intrigues, of course, continued, but their re- 
percussions were not of any far-reaching consequence. 
In 1178 A.D., soon after the accession of Bhima II 
(Bhola Bhima), who ruled for over sixty years, Gujarat 
had to face a Moslem invasion led by the Sultan of Ghor. 
Bhola Bhima, however, repulsed him in a hard-fought 
battle. The next attempt was directed by Qutb-ud- 
din in Ii. 593 = 1197 A.D.; this time Anhilwada was 
captured, but, as subsequent events proved, the occu- 
pation was only temporary. Besides, Gujarat also 
suffered from the inroads of the king of Malava and 
the Yadava ruler of Devagiri. When the power of the 
Calukyas was altogether weakened, the Vaghela family, 
tracing descent from a sister of Kumarapala, reaped a 
rich harvest out of this opportunity and leapt into pro- 
minence. For it appears that Lavanaprasada, the 
Vaghela minister and feudatory of Bhola Bhima, estab- 
lished himself in an almost independent position in 
southern Gujarat, thereby reducing the latter’s juris- 
diction to its northern part. Gradually, the Vaghelas 
took Anhilwada and extended their sway over the whole 
of Gujarat. 1 In 1297 A.D. Ala-ud-din Khilji despatched 
thither a strong army under his generals, Ulugh Khan 
and Nasrat Khan. At its approach, Karan or* Karan- 
deva Vaghela turned his back and hurriedly fled from 

1 The marble temples of Dilwara (near Mt. Abu) and Satrunjaya, 
built by the brothers Vastupala and Tejahpala during the time of 
one of these Vaghela rulers, are famous for their elegant carvings 
and rich design. As observed by Vincent Smith, this class of 
temples is characterised by “a free use of columns carved with all 
imaginable richness, strut brackets, and exquisite marble ceilings 
with cusped pendants” (A His lory of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 
p. 1 16). 
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the capital, which was then plundered by the invaders. 
Soon they conquered other strategic points, and thus 
the curtain fell on Hindu rule in Gujarat. 



PART IV 
CHAPTER XVII 

THE DYNASTIES OP THE DAKSINAPATHA 
Section A 

THE CALUKYAS OF VATAPI (BADAMI) 

Signification of the term Daks inti pa l bn 

The geographical application of the Sanskrit name 
Daksinapatha or Daksina, of which the Dekkan repre- 
sents the modern form, has not always been the same. 
It was often loosely used in ancient times for the whole 
of the Indian peninsula to the south of the Narmada, 
just as Uttarapatha vaguely designated the country to 
its north between the Vindhyas and the Himalayas. 
Generally, however, the Dekkan denotes the table- 
land from the Narmada to the Krisna river, including 
Maharastra on the west and the Telugu tracts bn the 
east. 


Tiarly history ' 

Southern India remained for long a dark land to 
the Vedic Aryans owing to the almost impassable bar- 
rier of the Vindhya mountains and the extensive forest 
called Mahakantara. During the Brahmanic period , 1 

1 It is significant that a story in the y{ itareya Rrahmana (VII, 
1 8; E. H. D (1928), p. 10) refers to the Andris, Pundras, Sabaras, 
Pulindas, and Mutibas as descendants of me sons of the Vedic 
seer, Vi§vamitra. 
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however, they crossed these natural obstacles with the 
object of conquest or the diffusion of their culture among 
the Dravidian tribes by peaceful means. Thus, the 
history of the trans-Vindhyan country may be said to 
begin with the southward migrations of the Aryan 
bands, although the roots of its distinctive civilisation 
lie embedded in a far more remote antiquity. Unhappily, 
we do not get much information regarding the stages 
of its Aryanisation. According to the epic tradition, 
it: was the great sage Agastya, who first established a 
settlement beyond the Vindhya range to spread the 
Aryan religion, language, and institutions. Then 
followed a regular stream of conquerors, colonists, 
and missionary Risis both through the eastern and the 
Avanti routes until Kalihga, Vidarbha (Berar), Dan- 
dakaranya (Maharastra), and indeed the whole of the 
South were all widely affected by the advancing tide of 
Aryanism. Uncertainty hangs on the centuries lead- 
ing to this result, but it may be pertinent to note that 
whereas the geographical horizon of Panini, assigned 
to c. 700 B. C. by Dr. Bhandarkar, 1 extends only up to 
Kalihga, and the Sfitta-Nipdta — an early Buddhist 
work — mentions just a solitary hermitage of Bavarin 
to the south of the Godavari, the commentator on 
Panini’s grammar, Katyayana {circa fourth century B.C.), 
knew, besides Mahismat and Nasikya (Nasik), the 
Codas £jnd the Pandyas also. Further, the inscriptions 
of Asoka unmistakably testify that in the middle of 
the third century B.C. his authority was recognised 
as far south as the Chitaldroog district in Mysore; 
and the kingdoms of the Codas, Pandyas, Satiyaputras, 
and the Keralaputras in the extremity of the Peninsula, 
and even Tamraparni (Ceylon), were no longer unfamiliar 
regions. The* barrier of isolation had been completely 
surmounted and the North and the entire South were now 


1 E. H. D., jrd ed., (1928), p. 16. 
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brought into intimate political and cultural relations. 
It is not clear what happened to the dominions of 
Asoka across the Vindhyas after the dismemberment 
of the Maurya empire. When the curtain rises again, 
the Satavahanas appear on the stage and, as already 
shown, they imposed theit sway over the greater part 
of the Dckkan and adjacent territories. 1 For a time, 
their power was eclipsed in Maharastra and western 
Malwa by the Sakas. Under Gautamiputra, the Sata- 
vahanas revived their glory, but about the middle of 
the third century A.D. an Abhira chieftain, named 
XSvarasena, again wrested northern Maharastra from 
them. Next, we learn that the Vakatakas ruled Central 
India and a good bit of the Dekkan. 2 In its eastern 
portion, on the other hand, the Satavahanas were succeed- 
ed by the lksvakus and the early Pallavas. Here also 
flourished such minor dynasties as the Brihatphalayanas 
of Kudura, the Salankayanas of Venglpura, and the 
Visnukundins of Lendulura (Dcnduluru, near Vcng!), 3 
which are mere names save to a few specialists. 

With this rapid survey of the early history of the 
Dekkan, we now proceed to deal with the Calukyas. 

Who were the Calukyas? 

The origin of the Calukyas 4 is lost in the mists of 
myths. According to one tradition, they sprang from 
the water pot of Hand when he was in the act of p6uring 
out a libation; while according to another, as recorded in 
the Vikramankadevacarita of Bilhana, they arc represented 
to have descended from a warrior, who was produced 


1 See Ante , Ch. X, Sec. C. 

2 Ibid., Ch. XIII, Sec. B. 

8 See K. R. Subramanian, 'Buddhist Rentains in Andhra and the 
History of Andhra between 22 j & 610 A.D., Chaps. VII-X. 

4 Other variants of the name are Calukya, Calikya, Calkya and 
Solankl. 
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by Brahma from the palm of his hand to rescue the 
world from unrighteousness. We are further told that 
the family originally belonged to Ayodhya, from where 
it went to the South. Shorn of the fantastic, the above 
legends indicate that the Caiukyas were a northern 
Ksatriya race 1 , and that the hero Hariti was their pro- 
genitor. Vincent Smith, however, rejects this conclusion. 
He believes that the “Caiukyas or Solarikts were con- 
nected with the Capas, and so with the foreign Gurjara 
tribe, of which the Capas were a branch, and it seems to 
be probable that they emigrated from Rajputana to the 
Deccan .” 2 But any definite proof of this is lacking. 


Their rise 

The Calukya power in the South had a modest 
beginning under Jayasimha and his son, Ranaraga. The 
latter’s successor, PulakcSin I , 3 who came to the throne 
about the middle of the sixth century A.D . 4 was, how- 
ever, a figure of some note. He made Vatapi (modern 
Badami, Bijapur district) his capital, and even indulged 
in Imperial pretensions by celebrating an Asvamdha 
or horse-sacrifice. The next member of the dynasty 
was Kirtivarman. He defeated the Mauryas of north 
Konkan as well as the Kadambas of BanavasI (north 
Ivanara) and the Nalas, whose exact location is un- 
certain . 5 According to certain epigraphs, his arms 

1 Sec*also Yuan Chwang’s Records (Watters, II, p. 239), where 
Pulakesm II is described as a Ksatriya by birth. 

2 E. II. I., 4th ed., p. 440. 

3 Called Satyasraya Srlvallabha. 

4 An inscription, recently discovered at the hill-fort of Badami, 
yields us the Saka date 465 — 543 A.D. for Pulakesin I, who is called 
therein Yallabhesvara, and is said to have performed the A.sva- 
medha sacrifice {Tie Reader, June 19, 1941). 

5 Fleet thinks that the Nalas were the rulers of Nalavadi 
(modern Bellary and Karnul districts). They have, however, been 
recently located in Southern KoSala and Bastar State {]. N. S. I., 
Vol. I, p. 29). 
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penetrated right up to Bihar (Magadha) and Vanga 
(Bengal) in the north, and the Cola and the Pandya terri- 
tories in the far south, but in the absence of any other 
corroboration it is doubtful if the alleged exploits are 
founded on fact. When Kirtivarman died , 1 his younger 
brother brushed aside the minor nephews and assumed 
the crown himself. Apart from the vague claim of 
having subdued the country between the western and 
eastern seas, Mangalaraja or Mangalesa is said to 
have taken Revatidvlpa (modern Rcdi, Ratnagiri 
district) and subjugated the Kalacuris of northern 
Dekkan . 2 It was also during his time that an exquisite 
cave-temple of Visnu was excavated at Badami. Mah- 
galaraja’s last days were clouded by court intrigues 
leading to a civil war. Eventually all attempts to set- 
tle the succession on his son came to nought, and he 
met his death while fighting against the forces of his 
energetic and vigilant nephew. 

P a Like sin II 

The accession of Pulakesin II did not mean the 
termination of his initial troubles. The struggle for 
the throne had engulfed the affairs of the Calukya 
kingdom in such a whirlpool of chaos that the powers, re- 
duced to subservience by his predecessors, now ventured 
to raise tire standard of their aggressive activities. Par- 

no 

amc§vam-Sri-Prithvi-Vallabha-Satyasraya, as the new 
monarch is styled in inscriptions, faced the storm with 
courage, determination, and success, and thus won for 
himself the place of honour in the dynastic niche. He 

1 In the opinion of Sir Ramkrishna Bhandackar, Kirtivarman 
ascended the throne in 567 A.D., and ruled for about a quarter of 
a century (E. H. D. y pp. 85-87). 

2 The two important princes of this family were Sankaragana 
and Buddharaja. 
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first repelled the attack of Appayika and Govinda 1 
beyond the Bhlmarachl (Bhima); captured Vana- 
vasl (in north Kanara), capital of the Kadambas; 
overawed the Gahgas 2 of Gahgavadi (part of modern 
Mysore) and the Alupas of Malabar (?); and also subdued 
the Maury as of north Konkan seizing Puri, “the glory 
of the western sea.” Next, the Latas of southern Guja- 
rat, the Malavas, and the Gurjara^(of Bhrigukaccha ?) 
are said to have submitted to the might of Pulakc$in 
II. But his most valorous achievement was the defeat 
of the great Harsavardhana of Kanyakubja, 3 whose 
personal command of the army proved of no avail 
against the Calukya sovereign’s superior strategy. With 
all these victories to his credit, Pulakesin II became, 
as stated in the well-known Aihole-Mcguti record dated 
the Saka year 556 A.D. 634, the undisputed master of 
the three Maharastrakas consisting of nine and ninety 
tliousand villages. Furthermore, the kings of Kosala 
(Mahakosala) and Kalinga felt terror-stricken at the 
approach ol his forces, and the fortress of Pistapura 
(modern Pithapuram) surrendered to him without 

1 Their identification is uncertain. Does the name Govinda 
suggest a Rastrakuta origin ? 

2 Presumably the Gariga chief was identical with Durvinita, who, 
according to Prof. Dubrcuil, ruled from c. 605 to 650 A. D. (Anc. 
His t. Dek.j p. 109). M. V. Krisna Rao, however, places Durvinita’s 
reign froiji c. 5 50 to 600 A.D. ( The Gat'igas of Talked, p. 34). 

3 cf. “Harsa whose lotus-feet were covered with the rays of 
the jewels of the diadems of hosts of feudatories prosperous 
with unmeasured wealth, was by him made to lose his mirth (bar so) 
in fear, having become loathsome with his rows of lordly ele- 
phants fallen in battle” 



Thrift rf .1 1 -474 1 h rrf r>Tc 7 r>j 7 fr 

(Ep. In cl., VI, pp. 6, 10, verse 23). 
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much opposition. The kingdom having enormously 
grown in dimensions, PulakeSin II entrusted the admi- 
nistration of the eastern territories to his younger bro- 
ther, Kubja-Visnuvardhana-Visamasiddhi, about 6x5 
A.D. The latter made some additions to his charge 
by conquests, but he does not appear to have broken 
away from Vatapipura. It was perhaps his son and 
successor, Jayasiriiha I, who asserted the independence 
of the branch house at a favourable opportunity. 1 To- 
wards the south, Pulakesin II measured strength widi 
the Pallava prince, identified with Mahcndravarman 
I, and threatened his capital Kahclpura (Conjceveram). 

1 The rulers of this collateral line, known as the Eastern Calukyas 
of VcrigI, held sway, with various ups and downs of fortune, 
over the Andhra country and a portion of Kalihga for about five 
hundred years. Mere possession of such a fertile and strategic terri- 
tory was enough to give the family an important place in the political 
affairs of the Dekkan. But some of its members were also noted 
for their military abilities; for instance, Vijayaditya II (r. 799-843 
A. IX) and Vijayaditya III (c\ 844-88 A.D.) are said to have fought, 
and won victories, against the Rastrakutas, the Gahgas, and other 
contemporary powers. About the last quarter of the tenth century 
A.D., the kingdom of Vehgl suffered a decline, and was overrun 
by Rajarflja I Cola. Saktivarman (< c . 999-1011 A.D.) partially 
retrieved the lost ground, but the next monarch, Vimaladitya 
(c. 1011-18 A.D.), and his successors were unmistakably under the 
influence of the Colas of Tan j ore. This was partly due to matri- 
monial relations between the two houses, for Vimaladitya took 
the Cola princess, Kuiiidava, as his spouse, and their son«Rajaraja 
Visnuvardhana obtained the hand of Rajendra l 9 s daughter. The 
offspring of the latter union was Rajendra Cola II, afterwards 
called Kulottuhga I. He assumed both the crowns in 1070 
A.D., and having driven away his uncle Vijayaditya VII from 
Vengl, he successively appointed his sons, Rajaraja-Mummadi- 
Coda and Vlra-Coda, as Viceroys of that region. Thus resulted 
the amalgamation of the Eastern Calukya and the Cola realms, and 
this mixed dynasty had a prosperous career *for almost two 
centuries. Ultimately it collapsed owing *to the incursions of 
the Kakatlyas of Warangal, the Hoysalas, and other hostile 
neighbours (see also D. C, Ganguly, Eastern Calukyas , Benares, 
1937 ). 
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When the Calukya arms reached beyond the Kaveri, 
the Co]as, the Pandyas, and the Keralas averted hosti- 
lities by their readiness to form an alliance with 
Pulakesin II. 


Pulakesin II not only distinguished himself in war- 
fare, but also cultivated the softer art of diplomacy to 
. . strengthen his position. According 

course 0ma ' 1C to the Arab writer Tabari,' thi 

former maintained friendly re- 
lations with Khusru II, king of Iran or Persia, who 
received from his Indian contemporary a special envoy in 
625 A.D. bearing letters and presents. The Persian 
sovereign, too, sent an embassy to the Calukya court, 
and it is generally supposed by scholars that the recep- 
tion of the Persian mission is portrayed in one of the 
Ajanta cave paintings. This view is, however, doubted 
by Sten Konow. 2 

During the reign of Pulakesin 11 , perhaps in the 


Yuan Qiwang’s 
testimony 


year 641 A.D., the celebrated 

Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, 
went in the course of his travels 


to the Mo-ha-la-ch’ a (or t’a) country or Mahara- 
stra. We are told that “its soil is rich and fertile; it is 
regularly cultivated and very productive.” 3 Further- 
more, “the inhabitants were proud-spirited and warlike, 
grateful for favours and revengeful for wrongs, self- 
sacrificing towards suppliants in distress and sanguinary 
to death with any who treated them insultingly. 
Their ‘martial heroes who led the van of the army 
in battle went into conflict intoxicated, and their war- 
elephants were also made drunk before an engage- 
ment.” 4 Owing to his superior forces the king of the 
land, named Pu-lo-ke-she (Pulakesin), who was a Ksatriya 


1 J. R. A. S., N. S., XI, (1879), PP- 165-66. 

2 In cl. Ant., February 1908, p. 24. 

3 Beal, II, p. 256. 

4 Watters, II, p. 239. 
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by birth, treated the neighbouring powers ‘‘with con- 
tempt”. Indeed, his benevolent sway is said to have 
extended “far and wide, and his vassals served him 
with perfect loyalty.” 1 

The last days of the great Calukya monarch were 

TT . . inglorious. For the Pallavas now 

Unhappy end ^ off a „ oU scorcs under th< _ 

leadership of Narasimhavarman I (c. 625-45 A.D.), 

who, after several successful campaigns, stormed the 
Calukya capital, Vatapi, in 642 A.D., and probably killed 
Pulakesin II. But the resistance of the Calukyas was 
not completely broken, and they soon emerged from 
their temporary eclipse. 

Pulukctin IPs successors 

PulakeSin II was followed by his second son, 
Viktamaditya I, called Satyasraya, 2 who valiantly reco- 
vered his paternal dominions from the rival house of 
the Pallavas by about 654 A.D. He captured Kanci 
(Conjeeveram), and is represented to have defeated 
three Pallava princes, Narasimhavarman I, Mahendra- 
varman II, and Paramesvaravarman. Certain documents, 
on the other hand, credit the last-named with victories 
over the Calukyas. If there be any truth in thescclaims, 
it would appear that the struggle between the two powers 
continued long, and fortune was, as usual, fickle in the 
case of either. We further learn that Vikramaditya I did 
not stop with the plunder of the Pallava capital; he 
pressed on to the extreme south and the weight of his 
arms was even felt by the Colas, the Pandyas, and the 

1 Ibid - 

2 Presumably, Vikramaditya I got the thrceie, as he was his 
father’s favourite son ( priyatanaya ). Candraditya, his elder brother, 
appears to have been given charge of some remote province; and 
Jayasimha, another brother of Vikramaditya I, was assigned the 
province of Lata or southern Gujarat by the latter. 
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Keralas. In these wars he was ably assisted by his son, 
Vinayaditya, and grandson, Vijayaditya, both of whom 
afterwards became kings — the former ruling from 
c. 680 to 696 A.D., and the latter from c. 696 to 733 
A.D. According to an inscription, Vinayaditya SatyaS- 
raya acquired “the insignia of supreme dominion by 
crushing the lord of all the region of the North” ( ' Sakalot - 
tardpatha-natha ). 1 There is doubtless an element of 
exaggeration in this statement, for we do not know of 
any paramount sovereign of the North at this time, but 
it appears that Vinayaditya scored a military triumph 
against^eme of the successors of Adityasena in the Later 
Gupta line. During the reign of Vijayaditya’s son, 
Vikramaditya II (c. 733-47 A.D.), the traditional hostili- 
ties with the Pallavas continued; Nandivarman sustained 
a defeat and the Calukya army entered the city of 
Kanci, where a mutilated epigraph of the victor, found 
in a temple, still bears witness to its occupation. Be- 
sides, the arms of Vikramaditya II are said to have been 
successful against other hereditary enemies, vi^., the 
Colas, the Pandyas, the people of Malabar, and the 
Kalabhras. Vikramaditya II was also noted for giving 
largess to Brahmans, and both of his Haihaya wives 
built two splendid fanes in honour of Siva. In 
Saka 669 -747-48 A. D., Vikramaditya II was suc- 
ceeded by his son, KIrtivarman II, who too, like his 
predecessors, fought against the Pallavas. But perhaps 
owing fo'Pallava pre-occupations he or his father lost 
Mahara3tra to the Rastrakuta chief, Dantidurga, about 
the middle of the eighth century A.D. 2 The main 
Calukya dynasty disappeared after KIrtivarman’s reign, 
though the family itself was not annihilated and, as 
we shall see below, its scions subsequently reasserted 
their power. • 

1 Ind . Ant.y IX, p. 129; VII, pp. 107, m. 

2 cf. Ellora plates of Dantidurga dated Saka 663-741-42 
A.D. {lip. Ind., XXV, pp. 25-31). 
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Patronage, of Religion and Art 

The Vatapi Calukyas were staunch Brahmanists, 
but they observed the golden rule of toleration. Dur- 
ing their ascendancy, Jainism prospered in the Dekkan, 
specially its southern part. Raviklrti, the Jaina author 
of the Aihole inscription, who constructed a temple 
of Jinendra, claims to have obtained “the highest 
favour” of Pulakcsin II. Similarly, Vijayaditya and 
Vikramaditya II granted villages to well-known Jain 
Panditas. We have, however, no evidence to show 
in what manner Buddhism was patronised ^y the 
Calukya monarchs. It was perhaps on the wane, 
although it had not become extinct, as would be clear 
from the following testimony of Yuan Chwang: “Of 
Buddhist monasteries there were above ioo, and the 
Brethren, who were adherents of both Vehicles, were 
more than 5,000 in number. Within and outside the 
capital were five ASoka topes where the Four Past 
Buddhas had sat and walked for exercise; and there 
were innumerable other topes of stone or brick.” 1 As 
regards Brahmanism, the Paur|nic deities rose into pro- 
minence, and superb structures were erected at Vatapi 
(Badami) and Pattadakal 2 3 (Bijapur district) in honour of 
the Trinity — Brahma, Visnu, and Siva; these gods were 
also known by a variety of names. Sometimes, temples 
were excavated out of solid rocks; as for instance, Man- 
galena signalised his reign by an architectural achieve- 
ment of this description, consecrated to Visnu. 3 It has 

1 Watters, II, p. 239. 

2 The Pattadakal temples, particularly their Vimdnas, were 
built after the fashion of Pallava architecture. 

3 See H. Cousens, The Calukyan Architectu~e {Arch. Sun>. bid., 
Vol. XLII, Calcutta, 1926). The Calukyan temple stands on an 
elaborately decorated base or plinth. It is polygonal, often star- 
shaped in plan. It is roofed by “a low pyramidal tower, sur- 
mounted by a vase-like ornament.” 
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further been conjectured that some of die famous Ajanta 
cave-frescoes probably belong to the time of these 
early Calukyas. Lastly, elaborate sacrifices were then in 
vogue, and we learn that PulakeSin I alone performed 
a number of them, such as the ASvamedha, Vajapeya, 
Paundarika, etc. 


SECTION B 

THE RASTRAKUTAS OF MANYAKHETA (MALKHED) 

&xir act ion of the Rastrakiitas 

It is rather a vexed question what stock the 
Rastrakiitas of the Dekkan belonged to ? According to 
later documents of the dynasty, they had sprung from 
the race of Yadu; and dieir direct progenitor was 
a prince called Ratta, whose son, Rastrakuta, gave his 
name to the family itself. Sir Ramktishna Bhandarkar , 1 
however, takes them to be “imaginary persons”, and pro- 
bably he is .tight in placing no reliance on such traditions. 
Similarly, the suggestion of Fleet 2 that the Rastraku- 
tas of the Dekkan were derived from the Rathors 
(Rastrakiitas) of the north would not bear the least 
scrudny; nor is there any substance in the belief of 
Burnell 3 that they were connected with the Dravidian 
Reddis of AndhradeSa. The most probable view is 
that the Rastrakiitas of Malkhed were descended from 
the Rastikas or Rathikas, who were important enough 
in the .middle of the third century B.C. to be mentioned 
along with the Bhojakas and other Apardntas (people of 
Western India) in the edicts of ASoka. 

Their original home 

Inscriptions and coins indicate, as shown by Dr. 

•A 

1 E. H. D. y (3rd ed., 1928), p. 106. 

2 Bom. Ga r*., Vol. I, pt. IT, p. 384. 

3 South Indian Palangraphy, p. x. 
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Altekar , 1 that the Rathika and Maharathi families occu- 
pied Maharastra and portions of Karnataka in the capacity 
of feudatory rulers. Now wherefrom did the later 
Rastrakutas of Manyakheta hail ? Dr. Altekar locates 
their original home in Karnataka, and adds that their 
mother-tongue was Kanaresc, since they encouraged and 
themselves used this language and script . 2 Besides, 
they are described in several epigraphs as “Lattalura- 
puravaradhisa,” i.c. ‘‘lords of Lattalura, the excellent 
town,” which is identical with Latur — a Kanarese- 
speaking locality in the Bedar district, Nizam’s domi- 
nions. No doubt, these are weighty arguments and 
militate against the assumption of some scholars 
that the Malkhed Rastrakutas were natives of Maha- 
rastra. 

R Jse of the dynasty 

The first few rulers of this house — Dantivarman, 
India I Prchakaraja, Govinda I, Karka I, *and Indra- 
raja II — are not known to have achieved any distinction. 
Indeed, we do not even know definitely where their 
territory lay. Dr. Altekar 3 is of opinion that they held 
sway “somewhere in Berar”, the family having migrated 
from its original home in Karnataka. Further, he 
regards them as “either the direct or collateral descen- 
dants of the Rastrakuta king, Nannaraja Yudhasura, 
who was ruling at Elichpur in Berar in the middle of 
the seventh century A.D .” 4 Whether one agrees or not 
with these suggestions, it is certain that the Rastrakutas 
of Manyakheta 6 began their career of greatness under 

1 Kistraktitas and their Tims, pp. 19-21. I have consulted this 
book with profit. 

2 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 

d Ibid., pp. 11, 22, etc. 

4 Ibid., p. 1 1 . 

6 The Rastrakuta capital was established at Manyakheta by 
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Dantidurga. He was the son of the Caiukya princess, 
Bhavanaga, whom Indraraja is said to have forcibly 
carried away in the midst of her nuptial ceremonies. The 
most notable exploit of Dantidurga was the subversion 
of the Caiukya power in Maharastra about the beginning 
of the fifth decade of the eighth century A.D., as is 
evident from the newly-discovered Ellora plates. 1 The 
Rastrakuta monarch also vanquished other contemporary 
kings like those of KancI (a Pallava prince), Kalihga, 
Kosala (South KoSala), Malava (the Gurjara-Pratlhara 
ruler of Ujjain), Lata (southern Gujarat, where 
Karka II became governor), Tanka (not satisfactorily 
identified), and SrLaila (Karnul district). Dantidurga 
died without leaving a son, and consequently his 
paternal uncle, Kannara or Krisna I, succeeded to the 
throne not long before 758 A.D. Some scholars, 
however, believe that the former, being tyrannical, 
was deposed, and the omission of his name in 
certain glints appears to lend colour to this view. 
But presumably they pass over him because in relation 
to his successor he was only a collateral. Krisna I 
completed the overthrow of Klrtivarman II Caiukya, 
whose authority, according to an inscription, survived 
in Karnataka and adjacent lands until at least 757 A.D. 
Krisnaraja 2 is represented as having consolidated his 
position and assumed the Imperial title of Rdjadbiraja- 
Varattiesvara after crushing the proud Rahappa. The 
latter ^was doubtless a strong opponent, but it is difficult 
to identify him with the extant materials. Krisna I then 
subdued Konkan; overran Garigavadi (i.e., the kingdom 
of the Gangas); and defeated Visnuvardhana IV, the 

Amoghavarsa I. The earlier seat of power is unknown, although 
the names of *Mayurakhandi (Morkhand, Nasik district) and 
‘Sooloobhunjun’ (near Ellora) have been suggested. 

1 See Ep. Ind., XXV, pp. 25-31. The Ellora plates, dated in 
Saka 663=741-42 A.D., furnish us the earliest year for Dantidurga. 
Evidently he ruled the Ellora region at this date. 

a Krisna I is generally called Subhatunga and Akalavar$a. 
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Eastern Calukya ruler of Vengi. Along with these 
military triumphs, Krisna I signalised his reign by 
constructing a magnificent temple of Siva at Elapura 
(Ellora, Nizam’s dominions). Excavated out of solid 
rock, the structure is indubitably, as observed by Vin- 
cent Smith, “the most marvellous architectural freak 
in India.” 1 * 


Growth of Rdstraktlfa Imperialism 

(a) Govinda II — Krisna I appears to have died 
shortly after 772 A.D., and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Govinda II Prabhutavarsa. As Yuvardja , 
he had inflicted a defeat on Visnuvardhana 
IV of Vcngl. But when he became king, Govinda II 
did not win any memorable victory except against 
one Parijata. The Rastrakuta monarch dissipated his 
energies in unbridled licence and sensuality. Even the 
work of administration was carried on by his younger 
brother, Dhruva, who, taking advantage ot the situa- 
tion, rebelled and eventually seized the crown for him- 
self in c. 779 A.D. 

(h) Dhruva Nirupama — Dhruva Nirupama, also 
called Dharavarsa and Kali or Srl-Vallabha,“ first 
dealt severe blows against his brother’s allies. The 
Ganga king, Sivamara Muttarasa, was humbled and 
imprisoned, and his territories were annexed.,. Next, 
the Pallava sovereign of KancI had to bow to Dhruva’s 
steel. The latter then turned his eyes towards the 
north. Ele caused Vatsaraja, the Pratihara ruler of 
Ujjain, “to enter upon the path of misfortune in the 
centre of (the deserts of) Mam” 3 which expression pro- 
bably indicates that Dhruva defeated his antagonist and 

1 E. H. I., 4th ed., p. 445. 

1 This epithet occurs in the Jain Hariimusa, which yields us 
the Saka date 705=783-84 A.D. for Dhruva. 

3 Ind. Ant ., XI, p. 161; Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 243-248. 
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drove him into the inhospitable regions of Rajputana. 
Dhruva also invaded the territories of the Gangetic 
Doab in the reign of Indrayudha, anti is said to have 
“added the emblem of the Ganges and the Jumna to his 
Imperial insignia.” It was perhaps during this raid 
that Dhruva met Dharmapala in a successful encounter, 
and “seized the white umbrellas, the sporting lotuses 
o VLaksttri of the Gauda king, as he was fleeing between 
the Ganges and the Jumna”. 1 Dhruva’s campaign in 
Madhyadesa did not, of course, result in any expan- 
sion of territory, but it clearly demonstrated that the 
Rastrakutas had now embarked upon a career of Imperial- 
istic ambition and aggrandisement. 

(y) Govinda III jagattungu Govinda III was 

selected by Dhruva as his successor; it is, however, un- 
certain if he came to the throne in circa 794 A.D. after 
his father’s abdication or death. Stambha (Khambayya), 
governor of Garigavadi and elder brother of Govinda 
III, challenged his accession, and the former’s cause 
was espoused by a number of recalcitrant feudatories. 
Even Sivamara, the released Gahga king, raised his head 
against the new Rastrakuta ruler. But nothing availed 
the rebels and they were soon completely routed. 
Gangavadi was again conquered, and Govinda III 
meted out a generous treatment to Stambha by re- 
appointing him his local representative there. Next, 
having . vanquished Dantiga (or Dantivarman), the 
Pallava prince of Kanci, Govinda III measured swords 
with Vijayaditya II (799-843 A.D.), the Eastern Calukya 
monarch of VengT, and put him to humiliation. Like 
his father, Govinda III was victorious against the 
northern powers. He defeated and successfully foiled 
all attempts pf Nagabhata II to recover his paternal 
dominions of Ujjain 2 some time between 806 A.D. and 

1 Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 244, 252; see also History of Kanauj, p. 214. 

2 Sanjan plates, Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 245, 253, v. 22; see also 
Radhanpur grant. Ibid., pp. 244, 230, v. 15. 
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808 A.D. 1 Govinda III, however, continued to appre- 
hend danger from the ambitious Pratihara potentate, 
and so, according to the Baroda plates of Karkaraja, he 

(Govinda) “for the purpose of protecting Malava 

caused his (Karkaraja’s) arm to become an excellent door- 
bar of the country of the lord of Gurjaras.” 2 Govinda 
III then directed his attention towards the Gangetic 
Doab, and the Sanjan plates inform us that both 
Cakrayudha of Kanyakubja and Dharmapala of 
Gauda “surrendered of themselves” to him. 3 But 
these victories brought him no peace. His pre- 
occupations in the north led the Colas and Pandyas to 
form a confederacy with the kings of Kanci, Garigavadi 
and Kerala against him. Once more the arms of 
Govinda III triumphed and afterwards he devoted the 
remaining years of his life to internal affairs of the 
kingdom. 

Amoghavarsa I 

After the passing away of Govinda III early in 
814 A.D., the crown devolved upon his son, who is 
known only by his epithet, Amoghavarsa. 4 As the 
latter was a mere boy, Govinda III appears to have 
entrusted, before his death, Karkaraja-Suvarnavarsa of 
the collateral Gujarat branch with tire task of running 
the machinery of administration. Things went on 
smoothly for a time, but the forces of disruption did 
not long remain dormant. The dissensions in the 
royal house affected the ministers with disloyalty, the 
tributary princes became rebellious, and the ruler of 

1 History of Kanauj, p. 232. 

8 History of Kanauj, p. 232; Ind. Ant., XII, pp. 160, 164. 

3 Ep. Ind., XVIII, pp. 245, 253, v. 23; see also Ibid., VI, pp. 

X02, 105. cf. V I 

4 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar is of opinion that his proper name was 
Sarva ( E . H. D., p. 116). 
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Gahgavad! asserted his independence. Even Vijaya- 
ditya II of VerigI attacked the Rattas (Rastrakutas) to 
avenge his previous discomfiture at the hands of Go- 
vinda III. Thus anarchy stalked through the land, 
and ultimately it led to Amoghavarsa’s deposition. 
The Surat grant , 1 however, indicates that some time 
before April 821 A D. he regained the throne, presuma- 
bly owing to the efforts of Karkaraja . 2 Being still 
young, the position of Amoghavarsa I long continued 
to be insecure, and he could not, therefore, undertake 
any military expedition. Of course, the Sirur (Dhar- 
vad district) charter , 3 dated Saka 788 (A.D. 866), 
and other later epigraphs testify that the Calukya monarch 
of Vcngl bowed to his steel. But this must have 
happened rather late in Amoghavarsa’s reign, and most 
probably his opponent was Vijayaditya III Gunaga 
(V. 844-88 A.D.), since there are grounds to believe 
that, far from submitting, Vijayaditya II ( c . 799-843 
A.D.) achieved further victories against the Rastraku- 
tas about the close of his career. Next, Amoghavarsa 
I is said to have extended his influence over the kings 
of Anga, Vaiiga, and Magadha; these claims, however, 
seem to be mere boasts without any basis in fact. In 
the so^ith as well as in the north, Amoghavarsa’s arms 
made no progress. On the other hand, his Pratlhara 
contemporary, Mihira Bhoja, overran the tracts round 
UjjayjnS up to the Narmada river and perhaps beyond, 
and the credit for repelling this invasion goes nor to 
Amoghavarsa I but to his Gujarat kinsman, Dhrava II . 4 

1 Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 133-47 

2 Ep. Ind., XXI, pp. 133-47. 

3 Ind. Ant., ^ 11 , pp. 216 f. 

4 Ibid., pp. 184, 189. The Gujarat line was established by 
Indra, who was appointed governor of southern Gujarat by his 
elder brother, Goviuda III, about the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury A.D. Among the prominent members of this branch were 
Karka-Suvarnavarsa, Dhruva Dharavarsa, Akalavarsa Subhatuhga, 
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Indeed, the former proved so weak that he could not 
bring to book even the Gahga prince, who had cut 
asunder the Imperial ties early in his reign. This lack of 
martial ardour was perhaps due to Amoghavarsa’ s lean- 
ings towards religion and literature. The tenets of 
Jainism, as expounded by his chief preceptor ( paramagitru ), 
Jinasena, greatly appealed to his heart and intellect; and 
if the Ganitasdrasamgraha of VIracarya merits credence, 
Amoghavarsa I openly turned an adherent of the 
Syadvdda doctrine. But he did not altogether forsake 
his catholic sympathies or Hindu attachments, for the 
Sanjan plates represent him as a devout worshipper 
of the goddess Mahalaksmi . 1 Further, he has been 
compared to the renowned Vikramaditya in liberality 
and patronage of men of letters . 2 Amoghavarsa I 
himself was the author of the Kavirdjamdrga, a 
Kanarcsc work on poetics; and of the VrasnottaramdUkd , 
a catechism on moral principles, which, however, 
is sometimes attributed to Sahkaracarya ,or to one 
Vimala. 

The last days of Amoghavarsa I were spent mostly 
in religious exercises. It appears that he used to retire 
into solitude for short intervals to practise meditation, 
leaving the cares of government to the crown-prince 
or the council of ministers. 

Lastly, it may be mentioned that Amoghavarsa 
I fixed his capital at Manyakheta (now Malkhcd in the 
Nizam’s dominions). We do not know with^ certi- 
tude whether he was the actual founder of the city, but 
it surely owed its prosperity and importance to him. 

Dhruva II, the last three having fought against a king named 
Vallabha, whom Dr. Altekar has identified with^ Amoghavarsa I 
(Kasfrakutas and their Times, p. 84). The Gujarat family dis- 
appeared sometime in the last decade of the rfinth century A.D. 

1 Ep, Ind. y XVIII, pp. 248, 255, v. 47. Amoghavarsa is 
called in this verse Vira-Narayana. 

2 Ibid., v. 48. 
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Awoghavarsa’ s successors 

The last known date of Amoghavarsa I is 878 
A.D.; 1 we may, therefore, tentatively assume that he died 
the same year after a protracted reign of about sixty- 
four years. He was succeeded by his son, Krisna 
II, surnamed Akalavarsa or Srl-Vallabha. The latter 
married a daughter of Kalacuri Kokalla I of Tripurl, 
who claims to have been a source of considerable 
strength to his son-in-law. 2 It was during Krisna IFs 
time that the Gujarat Rastrakuta branch lost whatever 
power it once enjoyed. He also carried on the tradi- 
tional hostilities with the Eastern Calukya rulers of 
Vehgl, Vijayaditya III Gunaga — his contemporary for 
a few years — and Bhlma I ( c . 888-918 A. D.), but the 
Rastrakuta arms met with reverses after some succes- 
ses. Another figure, with whom Krisna II came into 
conflict, was Mihira Bhoja, and although the Barton 
Museum fragmentary inscription 3 would have us 
believe that* the former had to retreat hastily to his 
own country, the Bagumra plates 4 , on the contrary, 
indicate that the Pratihara monarch could not make 
much headway against his opponent in the region 
round Ujjayinl Perhaps their wars did not result in 
any advantage to either party. 

Krisna II passed away about 914 A. D., and was 
succeeded by his grandson Indra III Nityavarsa. 
The letter was the offspring of Jagattuhga (who 
had died prematurely in the lifetime of his father) by 
his Kalacuri wife, LaksmI. Indra III proved a daring 

1 “Phalguna Sucldha 10, Saka 799 (i.e., March, 878 A.D.) when 
the Jayadhavalatika of Virasena was finished.” See Eaftrakutas 
and their Times, p? 87. 

*Bilhari inscripticyi, Ep. lnd., I, pp. 256, 264, verse 17; 
Benares grant. Ibid., II, p. 306, verse 7. 

3 Ep. lnd., XIX, pp. 174-77. 

i Ind. Ant., XIII, pp. 67, 69, v. 23; Ep. Ind., IX, pp. 31, 39, 


v. 15. 
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warrior ; his greatest achievement, according to the 
Cambay plates, 1 was the “complete devastation of that 
hostile city of Mahodaya” (Kanauj) in 916 or 9x7 A.D. 
He triumphantly marched through Ujjain, the veritable 
bone of contention between the Rastrakutas and the 
Pratlharas, and across the valley of the “unfathomable 
Yamuna,” accompanied by his Calukya feudatory, 
Narasimha, 2 and overwhelmed Malupala who had 
shortly before seized the crown from Bhoja II with 
the help of Harsadeva Candella. 3 The invaders appear 
to have overrun the Gangetic Doab as far as Prayaga, 
but the campaign was in effect no more than a brilliant 
raid and left no permanent traces of Rastrakuta authori- 
ty in the North. 

After a brief reign, Indra III was succeeded by 
Amoghavarsa II probably early in 918 A.D. 4 Then 
followed Govinda IV, who, instead of looking into the 
affairs of the state, indulged himself in sensual gratifica- 
tion and had thus “with his intelligence caught in the 
noose of the eyes of women displeased all beings”. 6 
He was worsted by Calukya Bhlma II of Veng! 

1 Bp. bid., VII, pp. 38, 43, v. 19. 

O O O 

fe VZRinfWR MtTftfRlpRTR I 
jrmrrerrfT spt: 11 . . 

The temple of Kalapriya, mentioned in the Cambay plates, 
is probably to be identified with that of Mahakala in Ujjayinl. 
It has, however, been sometimes identified with the shrine of 
Kalapriya in KalpI . 

a History of Kanauj \ p. 260. 

z Ibid., pp. 256-57. 

4 This date will have to be set aside, if, as I am informed by 
Dr. Altekar, Indra III ruled for a few years more according to an 
inscription. I have, however, not been able to find out the exact 
reference. 

5 Ep. Ind., iv, pp. 283, 288, v. 20. cf. - 
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( c . 934-45 A.D.) at the lag-end of his career, and, accord- 
ing to the Vikramdrjunavijciya of the Kanarese poet, 
Pampa 1 , even vassal chiefs like Arikcsatin II of Puligere 
gave much trouble to Govinda IV. 

After Govinda IV his paternal uncle, Amoghavarsa 
III Baddiga, ascended the throne in c. 936 A.D. Not 
much is known of him except that he was a righteous 
man, and was matrimonially allied to the Kalacuri 
Keyuravarsa Yu vara j a I of Tripurl and the Gariga prince 
Butuga II, being the son-in-law of the former and 
father-in-law of the latter. Amoghavarsa III ceased 
ruling about the beginning of 940 A.D. 

Krisna III 

Amoghavarsa Ill’s successor was his son, Krisna 
III, who seems to have wielded substantial power while 
only an heir-apparent. Among his earliest exploits 
was the subversion of Racamalla, the Western Gariga 
ruler, and the enthronement of Butuga II in his place. 
We further learn from the Deoli plates that when some- 
time before Saka 862=940 A.D., the date of the record, 
Krisna undertook an expedition in northern India “the 
hope about Kalanjara and Citrakuta vanished from the 
heart df the Gurjara.” 2 If the Gurjara of this passage 
is identical with the Pratihara sovereign, Mahipala, we 
get definite testimony regarding Krisna Ill’s clash with 
the hereditary enemies of his house. Indeed, it has 
been suggested that the Rastrakuta invader wrested 
Kalanjara and Citrakuta from his northern rival. 
This may perhaps be true, although all that the epi- 
graphic evidence implies is that, hearing of the victori- 
ous progress of Krisna, the Gurjara lord became so 

1 Up. Ind., XIII, pp. 328-29. 

2 Ibid., V, p. 194, verse 25. 
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panic-stricken as to lose hope of the defence and safety 
of two of his strategic strongholds. That Krisna III 
carried his arms northwards is also clear from an un- 
dated Kanarese inscription, engraved on a stone slab 
in Maihar State (Baghelkhand). 1 It is, of course, 
significant that here he assumes the full Imperial titles 
of Paramabhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja, and Paramesvara, 
and accordingly the probability cannot be altogether 
ruled out that the actual occupation of any territory 
in Central India may have been due to some later 
incursion of Krisna III as king, when the power of 
the Pratlharas was distinctly on the wane owing 
to the rise of the Candellas and other quondam 
feudatories. 

The most notable victories of Krisna III were, 
however, won in the South. He occupied Kacchi (Kane!) 
and by his conquest of Tanjore earned the proud epithet 
of “Tanjaiyumkonda.” 2 The Cola prince Rajaditya, 
son of Parantaka 1 , was defeated in the famous battle 
of Takkolam (near Arkonam, North Arcot district) in 
949 A.D. with the assistance of his brother-in-law, the 
Ganga chief, Butuga II, 3 who got BanavasI and other 
tracts in reward for the services rendered during the 
war. Krisna III thus became master of Tondamanda- 
larii, but he could not annex the southern portion of 
the Cola realm. He also curbed the ambitions of the 
Pandyas and the Keralas, and even the king of Sirhhala 
(Ceylon) is said to have paid homage to him. Another 
remarkable achievement of Krisna III was that he suc- 
cessfully opposed Amma II and raised his ally Badapa, 
soh of Yuddhamalla, to the Vengi throne. 

1 Ibid., XIX, pp. 287-90. 

3 cf. the expression “Kacciyum-Tanjaiyumkonda.” 

3 See the Atakur inscription, dated Saka 872—949-50 A.D. 
(Bp. Ind., VI, pp. 50-57). For the Cola version of the conflict, 
see the Tiruvalangadu plates (A.R.E.., V, p. 34) and the Leyden 
grant (. A.S.S.I . , IV, pp. 206-07). 
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Downfall of the dynasty 

Krisna III was the last great ruler of the Rastra- 
kuta family, whose glory departed after his death 
in 968 A.D. During the reign of the next monarch, 
his brother Khottiga Nityavarsa, the fortunes of the 
Rastrakutas sank to so low a level that their capital 
Manyakhcta was pillaged by the Paramara Siyaka-Harsa 
of Malava. 1 Khottiga’s nephew and successor, Karka 
II or Kakkala, was decidedly a weak personality, al- 
though an inscription credits him with having put 
down a number of enemies. He succumbed to the 
onslaughts of the Western Calukya Taila II or Tailapa 
some time in the year 973 A.D., and thus after a vigo- 
rous career of almost two centuries and a quarter, the 
Imperial Rastrakutas passed into obscurity. 

The Kastrakiltas and the Arabs 

The Rajtrakuta kings, called by the Arab travellers 
and chroniclers Balhara (evidently an Arabic corrup- 
tion of the Sanskrit term Vallabharaja), were regarded 
by the latter as mighty monarchs. For instance, Sulai-, 
man, alluding in 851 A.D. to “the long-lived Balhara,” 
identified with Amoghavarsa I, includes him among 
the four great sovereigns of the world, the other three 
being the Khalifa of Baghdad and the Emperors of 
Constantinople and China. The Rastrakutas maintained 
friendly relations with the Arabs and afforded them ample 
facilities for trade. This policy was doubtless due to 

1 Ep. Ittd., I, pp. 235, 237, v. 12. 

cf. snrTf Rf Rfa 1 

Dhanapala aLo says in bis P dijalaccht (v. 276) that he compos- 
ed his work “when ope thousand years of the Vikrama era and 
twenty-nine besides had passed, when Mannakheda or Manyak- 
heta had been plundered in consequence of an attack (made) by 
the lord of Malava” ( Ep . Ed., I, p. 226). 
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the exigencies of the political situation, because the - 
“Batier a” or the Pratihara potentates of Kanauj were 
the inveterate enemies of both the Rastrakutas and 
the Arabs. Thus A 1 Ma‘sudi, writing in H. 332—943- 
44 A.D., deposes: “This Bauiira, who is the king of 
Kanauj, is an enemy of Balhara, the king of India.” 
Again, he says regarding the disposition of the forces 
of Kanauj: “The army of the north Wars against 
the prince of Multan, and with the Musulmans, his 
subjects on the frontier. The army on the south fights 
against Balhara, king of Mankir”, i.e., Manyakheta. 1 
This friendship with the Arabs, no doubt, speaks well 
of the religious broadmindedness of the Rastrakutas, 
but at the same time it reflects their lack of political 
foresight. 

Religious conditions 

During the age of the Rastrakutas, Pauranic Hindui- 
sm, specially the worship of Visnu and Siva, grew po- 
pular in the Dckkan. The Rastrakuta copper-plate 
grants begin with invocations to both these deities, 
and their seal is cither Garuda, the vahana (vehicle) 
of Visnu, or Siva seated in an attitude of Yoga. We 
hear of the performance of Brahmanical sacrifices (for 
instance, Dantidurga celebrated the Hir any agar bha at 
Ujjayini) and also of Tuladdnas , i.e., gifts of gold equal 
to one’s weight, by the Royalty. Temples were cons- 
tructed to house images, which were daily worshipped 
with an elaborate ritual. Unhappily, however, except- 
ing the rock-cut shrine of Siva at Ellora — an architec- 
tural wonder — richly endowed by Krisna I, no other 
important monument of this period is extant. Besides 
Hinduism, other faiths also flourished. Jainism was 
patronised by Rastrakuta rulers like Amoghavarsa I 


1 Elliot, History of India , Vol. I, pp. 21-23. 
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and Indra IV, and even Krisna II and Indra III are re- 
corded to have honoured it. But Buddhism had definite- 
ly declined, and according to certain inscriptions of 
the time of Amoghavarsa I its chief centre in the 
Dekkan was Kanheii . 1 

Section C 

THE WESTERN CALUKYAS OF KALYANA 2 

Tailapa s descent 

According to later documents of the dynasty, 
Tailapa was a descendant of an unnamed uncle of 
Klrtivarman II, who was ousted by the Rastrakutas 
from the sovereignty of the Dekkan. Thus, Tailapa had 
in his veins the blood of the Calukyas of Vatapi. Sir 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, however, doubts the authenti- 
city of this pedigree . 3 He considers Tailapa to have 
sprung from “quite a collateral and unimportant branch” 
on the ground that the latter and his successors 
do not, like the earlier Calukyas, claim Hand to be 
their progenitor or represent themselves as belonging 
to the Manavya gotra . 


1 Ind. Ant., XIII, pp. 134-37. 

2 See R. G. Bhandarkar, E. H. D., 3rd ed., Sec. xii, pp. 136- 
39; S. L.»K*atare, The Calukyas of Kalyani, Indian Culture, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, pp. 43-52; bid. Hist. Quart., Vol. XVII, March, 1941, pp. 
1 1-34; Fleet, Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts. A record of Saka 
915=993 A.D., found at Kakhandki, gives the interesting informa- 
tion that Tailapa ruled from Manyakheta, which thus appears to 
have continued as capital even of the Western Calukyas for some 
time ( A.S.I.li. , 1930-34, p. 241). Perhaps the earliest mention of 
Kalyana as capital is found in a record of 1033-34 A.D. (A.S.I.R., 
1929-30). 

3 E. H. D., p. 136. Dr. Altekar leaves the question open 
(Rastrakutas and their Times, p. 128). See also Fleet’s Dynasties 
of the Kanarese Districts, p. 41. 

^■7 
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His Career 

Before his dramatic rise, Tailapa was presumably 
a feudatory of the Rastrakutas . 1 He took advantage of 
the confusion following the sack of Manyakheta by the 
Paramara forces, and boldly attacked Karka II, who 
was either killed in the struggle or had to retire to some 
safer corner of the kingdom. This, no doubt, enhanced 
Tailapa’s power and prestige, but the issues could not 
be finally decided until the suppression of Indra IV and 
other claimants to the Rastrakuta crown. They, too, 
were overthrown in the course of a few years, result- 
ing in the revival of the Calukya monarchy. Tailapa 
then conquered Lata (southern Gujarat) and stationed 
Barappa as governor there. Its occupation could not, 
however, be permanent, since the latter was driven 
away by Mularaja Calukya of Anhilwada. Tailapa also 
brought Kuntala or the Kanarcse country under his 
authority, although the alleged victories over the 
Cedis ancl the Colas do not seem to be founded on fact . 2 
His northern frontiers were constantly menaced by 
Vakpati-Munja Paramara, who, according to Merutuiiga, 
defeated Tailapa no less than six times. Whatever truth 
the story may contain, Vakpati-Munja ultimately met 
with a tragic fate in this duel. It is said that,* despite 
the remonstrances of his sagacious minister, he marched 
right into the enemy’s territory across the Godavari, 
and was captured and eventually beheaded . 3 Thus 

1 Dr. Altekar suggests that, as a feudatory, Tailapa was pro- 
bably “living somewhere in the northern portion of the state 
of Hyderabad” (Rastrakiitas and their Times, p. 130). See, how- 
ever, Arch. Sun’. Ind. Rep., 1930-34, pp. 224, 241. We learn from 
a record of A. D. 965, found at Narasalgi in the Bagevadi Taluka, 
that Tailapa was an officer under Krisna III. Earlier still, in Saka 
879=957 A.D., Tailapa was probably governing Tarddevadi. 

2 Or, were they local skirmishes against minor Cedi and Cola 
chiefs ? 

3 See Ante. 
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began the long drawn tussle between the Calukyas and 
the Patamaras. Tailapa died in c. 997 A.D. after 
a reign of about twenty -four years. 

C. 997 A.D. to 1042 A.D. 

Tailapa was followed by his son, Satyasraya. 
During his reign (c. 997 A.D.-1008 A.D.J, the Cola 
hosts under Rajaraja 1 mercilessly carried death 
and destruction in the Calukya kingdom. Satyasraya, 
however, soon recovered from this terrific blow and 
even made some successful depredations in the south 
at the cost of the Colas. After him, his nephew Vikra- 
maditya V 1 ruled for a short time. The latter was 
defeated by Bhoja Paramara, 2 who attacked the Calu- 
kyas to avenge the humiliation and assassination of 
Vakpati-Munja. Having thus paid off all old scores, 
Bhoja formed plans for establishing his hegemony in 
the Dekkan, and with this end in view he astutely came 
to terms with powerful neighbours like Bhima I of 
Anhilwada and the Kalacuri king. 3 But an inscription 
informs us that the ambitions of Bhoja were frustrated 
shortly before Saka 941 = 1019 A.D., when Vikrama- 
ditya Y’s successor, Jayasimha II Jagadekamalla ( c . 
1016-10*42 A.D.), routed him and broke “the confe- 
deracy of Malava”. This Calukya monarch is also 
represented to have gained an advantage over Rajen- 
dra Cbla I, although Co]a epigraphs testify to the 
contrary. 


1 Sir R.G. Bhandarkar calls him Vikramaditya I (E. H. D., 
p. 140, n. 15). 

2 Some scholars identify the vanquished Calukya prince with 
Jayasirnha II. 

3 It is noteworthy that Gatigeyadeva Kalacuri is said to have 
achieved a victory over the king of Kuntala, who doubtless was 
a Calukya ruler. 
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Somehara I Ahavamalla (A.D. 1042-1068 A.D.) 

In 1042 A.D., Jayasimha II Jagadekamalla was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Some § vara I, whose bimdas were 
Ahavamalla and Trailokyamalla. His father had already 
consolidated the Calukya power, and so Somcsvara I 
found himself in a better position to wage wars with the 
Colas and the Paramaras — the traditional enemies of his 
house. Taking advantage of Bhoja’ s depleted resources 
on account of constant military activities, Somcsvara in- 
vaded Malava and ravaged Mandu and Dhara. The Para- 
mara potentate, unable to resist fled towards Ujjain, 
which was also captured and plundered by the Calukya 
forces. Subsequently Bhoja returned to the capital and 
reasserted his authority. Ominous clouds, however, 
again gathered fast, and Bhlma I of Anhilwada (y. 1022- 
64 A.D.) and LaksmI-Karna Kalacuri (c. 1041-72 A.D.) 
combined against Bhoja and threatened his dominions 
on two sides. The latter died in the oourse of the 
struggle, and the confederates too fell out over the 
division of the spoils of victory. At this juncture, 
Jayasimha, who claimed the Paramara crown after 
Bhoja, invoked the aid of his family’s former foe, 
SomeSvara I. The response was prompt, for any dis- 
turbance in the political equilibrium of Central India 
was fraught with grave danger to the Calukyas as well. 
Somcsvara I soon drove the allied army of Occupation 
out of Malava and placed Jayasimha on its throne. Thus 
amid the shifting politics of the times, the relations 
between the Calukyas and the Paramaras took a friendly 
turn, enabling Somcsvara I to carry his arms further 
northward. But before we refer to these incursions, 
let us note how he fared with his antagonists in the 
south. The inscriptions of the Colas represent that as 
a result of their operations the Calukya monarch suffer- 
ed considerable losses. Whatever the truth, the 
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battle of Koppam in 1052 A.D., 1 in which Rajadhiraja 
I was killed, docs not, at any rate, appear to have ended 
in favour of the Colas. Indeed, Bilhana, the famous 
author of the Vikramankadevacarita , would have us 
believe that on one occasion SomeSvara I even stormed 
Kanci, then an important seat of Cola power. In his 
wars he was ably assisted by his son, Vikramaditya 
(VI), a valiant youth. When Somesvara I became 
comparatively free from his southern pre -occupations, 
he turned his attention to the alluring Gangetic 
Doab, which was in a state of turmoil owing to the 
rapacity of successive invaders after the disintegration 
of the Pratlhara empire. His forces marched right 
across Central India unchecked by the Candcllas 
and the Kacchapaghatas, and the Yewur tablet 2 tells 
us that the king of Kanyakubja, probably identical 
with one of the Rastrakuta princes ruling there during 
this period of confusion, 3 being afraid of Somesvara I’s 
might “quickly experiences an abode among the caves.” 
This expedition of the Calukyas and their continued 
progress eastward could not have been a matter of 
indifference to Laksmi-Karna Kalacuri, who seems to 
have exercised some sort of control over Madhjadesa 
in the hey-day of his glory. 4 Accordingly, he tried 
to chedkmate their advance, but all efforts were in vain 
and he sustained a defeat. Somesvara Ps energetic son 
Vikramaditya (VI) overran Mithila, Magadha, Ariga, 


1 Koppam has been identified with Khidrapur at the conflu- 
ence of the Krisna and Panca-gahga rivers, Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 296- 
98. For an account of the battle, see S. I. Ill, pp. 29, 63, 112, 
etc. Curiously, the Calukya inscriptions of the time of Somesvara I 
do not give us any information regarding the battle of Koppam. 

2 Ind. Ant.> VIII, p. 19. 
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z History of Kanauj , pp. 289-90. 
4 History of Kanauj \ p. 295. 
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Vanga, and Gauda, meeting with little or no opposition 
from the decadent Pala monarchy. Ratnapala of 
Kamarupa, however, beat back the Calukya army, 
which then returned home by way of southern Kosala. 
'fhus under Somesvara I, the Calukvas grew strong and 
their influence was felt in remote parts of India. 

Somesvara I founded a new capital at Kalyana (mo- 
dern KalyanI in the Nizam’s dominions) and made it a 
prosperous town. His death in 1068 A.D. came about 
in a strange manner. It is said that he got a malignant 
type of fever, and when he was past recovery he 
ceremoniously entered the waters of the Tungabhadra, 
chanting mantras, and drowned himself. 1 

Somesvara II Bhuvanaikamalla 

In 1068 A.D., Somesvara I Ahavamalla was succeed- 
ed by his eldest son, the Yuvaraja Somesvara II, other- 
wise called Bhuvanaikamalla. The accession was 
quite peaceful. His younger brother, Yikramadifya, 
to whom should go the credit for most of the military 
achievements of Ahavamalla’s reign, was then engaged 
in campaigns against the Colas and the country of 
Vehgi. Having received the sad tidings of his father’s 
death, Vikramaditya hurried to the capital and" offered 
allegiance to the new sovereign. But, as we shall see 
below, not long after the relations between the two 
brothers became strained, and in consequence ‘■Somes- 
vara II lost the throne. There is nothing to show that 
the latter attained any distinction; his only exploit 
during a rule of about eight years was a successful 
attack on Jayasiriiha of Malava — a partisan of Vikrama- 
ditya. 


1 It is known as Jalasamadbi ( E.H.D. , p. 144, n. 36). 
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Vikrawdclitya VI Tribhuvana walla — ( A.D . 1076-1126 

A.D .) 1 

The Vikramankadvvacarita of Bilhana throws some 
interesting light on the circumstances which raised 
Vikramaditya or Vikramarika to kingly dignity. We 
are told that Somesvara II Bluivanaikamalla was tyran- 
nical and distrustful, and this led to discontent among 
the people and the alienation of Vikramaditya’ s 
sympathies. The latter thereupon got away from the 
capital with his followers and younger brother Jayasirii- 
ha, and repaired towards the Tuhgabhadra. Then 
passing through the land of BanavasI (North Kanara), 
Vikramaditya brought his military talents into play and 
subdued the ruler of Konkan, Jayakesin by name, 
and other southern powers. Vikramaditya next tried 
conclusions with the Cola monarch, Vira-Rajendra, who 
not only came to terms wit h him but also gave him the 
hand of his daughter. This alliance involved Vikrama- 
ditya in fresh troubles, for when confusion broke out in 
the Cola realm after the death of Vira-Rajendra, he had 
to go post-haste to IvancI to help his brother-in-law. 
The latter’s career was, however, cut short by Kulot- 
turiga I (Rajiga) of Vcrigi, who, in order to ward off 
Vikramaditya’s expected attack, appealed to Somes- 
vara Iffor succour. Vikramaditya at once took up the 
gauntlet and worsted both the opponents. Somes- 
vara II was captured and ultimately deposed. Thus, 
Vikramaditya VI assumed the reins of government at 
Kalyan-l in 1076 A.D., which is the initial year of the 
Cdliikya- V ikrawa era started by him. 

Vikramaditya VI was doubtless the most striking 
personality in the dynasty. After becoming king he 
directed his energies more towards peace than military 
adventures. H*e promoted art and learning, and his 

1 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar styles him Vikramaditya II ( E.H.D, , 
p. 148). 
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court attracted distinguished men from far and near. 
He was the patron of the celebrated Kashmiri writer, 
Bilhana, who immortalised his master’s exploits in 
the Vikramankadevacarita , and also of Vijnanesvara, 
author of the Mitaksard — an authoritative treatise on 
Hindu law. It should not, however, be understood that 
Vikramaditya Vi’s protracted reign of about half a 
century was marked by “victories of Peace” only; he had 
to unsheathe his sword time and again. Indeed, 
on reviving friendship with the Paramaras he soon got 
entangled into hostilities with the Calukyas of Anhil- 
wada. Another storm Vikramaditya VI had to face 
was the revolt of his younger brother Jayasimha, whom 
he had appointed Viceroy of the Banavasi province. 
But despite Jayasimha’s intrigues and machinations, 
the uprising miscarried and was suppressed. Further, 
Vikramaditya VI curbed the inroads of the Cola king and 
of the Hoysala Visnuvardhana, who challenged the 
might of the Calukya monarch towards the close of his 
career. f 

Later Rulers 

Vikramaditya Vi’s son and successor, Somesvara III 
Bhulokamalla, ruled from A.D. 1126 to 1138 A.D. It is, 
of course, doubtful whether his alleged exploits ’deserve 
credence, but he certainly encouraged learning and 
himself wrote the Manasolldsa dealing with topics of 
varied interest. Somesvara Ill’s son, jagadekamalla II 
(V. A.D. 1x38 — 1151 A.D.), appears to have been a 
figure of some note. Having checked the encroach- 
ments of the Ploysalas, Jagadekamalla II attacked Jaya- 
varman Paramara and wrested a portion of Malava. This 
was followed by a clash with Kumarapala of Anhilwada, 
who could never tolerate Jagadekamalla II’s acti- 
vities in Malava. In the time of his brother, Nurmadi 
Taila, the Western Calukya kingdom suffered consider- 
able diminution owing to the ambitions and treasonable 
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designs of his Kalacuri minister for war, Vijjala or 
Vijjana. With the assistance of some disgruntled 
feudatories, the latter drove away his sovereign south- 
ward and himself usurped the throne in 1x57 A.D. The 
Western Calukya power then remained in abeyance for 
almost a quarter of a century, but in 1x82 A.D. Nurmacli 
Taila’s son, Vtra Soma or Somesvara IV, recovered a part 
of his ancestral territories with Annigcri in the Dhar- 
vada district as capital. He continued to flourish at 
least up to 1189 A.D., after which nothing is heard of 
him. Presumably, he met his doom while defending 
his reduced dominions on two fronts against the aggres- 
sions of the Yadavas of Devagiri and the Hoysalas of 
Dvarasamudra. 

The Kalacuri Interregnum 

As mentioned above, Vijjala or Vijjana subverted 
the Western Calukya authority in 1157 A.D. and ini- 
tiated a new line, which had a brief existence until 1182 
A.D. He Belonged to the Kalacuri race, and was at 
first a mahamandalesvara and dandandyaka under Nur- 
madi Taila. Vijjala gradually strengthened his po- 
sition, and by 1162 A.D. he even assumed the Imperial 
titles. His reign has been made memorable by Basava, 
who, Besides occupying the exalted office of chief minis- 
ter, played an important role in the religious history 
of the period. The latter was the founder of a sect, 
and Ins followers, called Vira Saivas or Lirigayatas, 
are still numerous in the Kanarcse country and Mysore. 
They are ardent devotees of Siva in the linga form aixd of 
his vahana (vehicle) Nandin, and do not recognise the 
saixctity or infallibility of the Vedas. They have their 
sacred works, one of them being the Bdsava-Purana. 
They do not uphold the caste-system and have got 
other social and doctrinal differences with orthodox 
Hinduism. Basava’s creed spread rapidly, and the 
Jains specially began to lose ground. This was not 
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liked by Vijjala, who was probably an adherent of Jaini- 
sm. Accordingly, their relations became strained, and 
it is said that in some strange manner Basava hastened 
or brought about the end of Vijjala. Whatever the 
truth, Vijjala’s son, Sovideva or Soma, tried to put down 
Basava and perhaps succeeded. The successors of 
Sovideva are mere names, and we hardly know anything 
about them. In 1182 A.D. Somesvara IV overthrew 
the last Kalacuri ruler, and thus the Western Calukyas 
once more came into the limelight for a few years. 

Section D 

THE YADAVA RULERS OF DEVAGIRI 1 
Origin and growth of power 

The Yadavas are said to have descended from 
the race of Yadu, to which belonged the great Maha- 
bhatata hero, Krisna. Unfortunately, their early his- 
tory is obscure, but there can hardly be any doubt that 
they were a feudatory family when the Rastrakutas of 
Manyakheta and the Western Calukyas of Kalyana held 
sway in the Dekkan. After the decline of the latter, 
the Yadavas rose into prominence and in course of time 
established an extensive empire. The first note.worthy 
figure in the dynasty was Bhiilama V, who, taking 
advantage of the moribund condition of the Western 
Calukya monarchy as a result of the Kalacuri, usurpa- 
tion and the aggressions of the Hoysalas, wrested in c. 
1187 A.D. the territories to the north of the ‘Krisna 
from the feeble hands of Somesvara IV. Bhiilama V 
fixed his capital at Devagiri, modern Daulatabad in the 
Hyderabad State, and also assumed the Imperial titles. 
His arms did not, however, progress <. much towards 
the south, for in or about the year t 1191 A.D. he was 

1 R. G. Bhandarkar, E. H. D., 3rd ed., Sec. xiv-xv, pp. 170- 
209; Bom. Ga%., Vol. I, pt. II. 
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defeated, and perhaps slain, by Vlra-Ballala I Hoysala 
at the battle of Lakkundi (Dharvada district). Bhilla- 
raa’s successor was his son, Jaitugi or Jaitrapala I (c. 
1191-12x0 A.D.), who killed Rudradeva, lord of the 
Tailangas (Trikalingas), in a hard-fought contest, and 
placed the latter’s nephew Ganapati on the Kakatiya 
throne. Thus, the Yadavas gradually extended their 
influence among their contemporaries. 

Singhana 

Singhana, son of Jaitugi I, was the most energetic 
personality in the Yadava line, and during his long 
rule from c. 1210 to 1247 A.D. he is represented 
to have conquered many lands. He routed Virabhoja 
about 1215 A.D. and annexed the Silahara realm of 
Kolhapur after the fall of the fortress of Parnala or 
Panhala. Further, Singhana avenged his grandfather’s 
discomfiture by pushing his authority beyond the Kri- 
sna at the cpst of Vlra-Ballala II Hoysala. The Yadava 
ruler successfully tried conclusions with other oppo- 
nents too, like Arjunavarman of Malava and Jajalla, the 
Cedi chieftain of Chattlsgarh; and attacked Gujarat at 
least twice in the time of the Vaghela princes. In con- 
sequence of these military achievements of Singhana, 
the Yadava kingdom grew to almost as imposing di- 
mensions as that of the Western Calukyas had done. 

Singhana’^ court was graced by Sarangadhara, whose 
chief contribution to the literature of the day was an 
excellent work on music called the Sangita-Ratnakara . 
A commentary on it is extant, and there are grounds to 
believe that it was written by the king himself. 1 Another 
distinguished protege of Singhana was Catigadcva, 
the astronomer, who founded a college ( matha ) at 
Patna (Khandcsh district) for the study of Bhaskara- 

1 Or, was the commentary attributed to Singhana by one of 
his literary proteges? 
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carya’s Siddhanta-Siromani and other astronomical 
treatises. 1 

Later Yadava Kings 

Sirighana was succeeded by his grandson, Krisna 
or Kanhara ( c . 1247-60 A.D.). It appears that he, too, 
came into conflict with the rulers of Malava, Gujarat, 
and Konkan. Krisna was a devout follower of the 
Brahmanical religion, and to his reign may be ascribed 
the Suktimuktavali , a collection of verses by Jalhana, 
and Amalananda’s Vedanta-Kalpatam — a Vcdantic com- 
mentary. 

Krisna was followed by his brother, Mahadeva 
(< c . 1260-71 A.D.), who is recorded to have annexed 
northern Konkan from the Silaliaras, “reduced 
the arrogant sovereigns of Karnata and Lata to moc- 
kery,” and overawed the Kakatiya queen, Rudramba. In 
the time of Mahadeva and Ramacandra or Ramaraja (c 
1271-1309 A.D.) flourished the great Brahman minister 
( mantrin ) Hemadri or Hcmadpant, well known for his 
writings on Hindu Dharmasastra. His most important 
work is the Caturvarga-Cinldwani, divided into four 
parts and an appendix. He is also said to have in- 
troduced a special form of temple architecture in the 
Dekkan, and perhaps invented, or made modifications 
in, the Modi script. We further learn that Ramacandra 
was a patron of saint Jnanesvara, who wrote a Marathi 
commentary on the Bbagavad- Gila in 1290 A.D. 

Moslem invasions 

It was during the reign of Ramacandra that the 
Moslem army led by Alauddin Khilji, ( .then governor 
of Karra, marched towards the south and suddenly 
invested Devagiri in 1294 A.D. Ramacandra having 


1 E.H.D., pp. 194-95. 
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retired to the fort, his son, Sankara, advanced to his 
relief. But all was in vain, and Ramacandra had to 
conclude a humiliating treaty, by which he stipulated 
to pay to Alauddin “600 maunds of pearls, two of 
jewels, 1,000 of silver, 4,000 pieces of silk and other 
precious articles”, besides ceding Ellichpur and pro- 
mising an annual tribute to Delhi. 1 It was, however, 
not sent regularly, and so when Alauddin seized the 
throne he despatched his trusted general, Malik Kafur, 
to Devagiri in 1307 A.D. Ramacandra was taken 
prisoner 2 and brought to Delhi, but Alauddin purchased 
his loyalty by releasing him. In 1309 A.D., Ramacandra 
died and soon after his successor, Sankara, stopped 
payment of tribute to Delhi. This provoked reprisals, 
and in 1312 A.D. Malik Kafur defeated and killed 
Sankara. Thus the Yadava line came to an inglorious 
end. Subsequently, Ramacandra’s son-in-law, Kampala, 
attempted to raise the standard of revolt against the 
Moslems; he was, however, crushed and barbarously 
flayed alive under the orders of Sultan Mubarak. 

Section E 

THE KAKATlYAS OF WARANGAL 


Origin 

The exact derivation of the name Kakatiya is un- 
certain. * It has sometimes been connected with the 
word Kakata signifying ‘a crow’, or with the name of 
a local form of goddess Durga, but these suggestions 
would hardly bear scrutiny. Nor is our information 
regarding the ancestry of the Kakatlyas more definite. 
Their mythical^ genealogy, which includes many names 
of Raghu’s family, indicates that they probably belonged 

1 Briggs, Firishta, Vol. I, p. 3x0. 

2 Elliot, History of India , III, pp. 77, 200. 
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to the solar race of the Ksatriyas. On the other hand, 
several inscriptions of the Nellore district distinctly 
state that the Kakatlyas were Sudras. 

Brief accoun t 

The Kakatlyas were at first feudatories of the Later 
Calukyas, after whose decline they rose to power in 
Telirigana and exercised authority there, with various 
vicissitudes, until its conquest by the Bahmani Sultan, 
Ahmad Shah, about 1424-25 A.D. The earlier seat of 
Kakatiya government was Anmakonda (or Hanuma- 
konda), but subsequently Warangal (or Orungallu) be- 
came their capital. The first prince to bring the family 
into prominence was Prolaraja, one of whose records is 
dated in the Gilukya-Vikrama Samvat 42—1117-18 
A.D. He distinguished himself in warfare against the 
Western Calukyas, and ruled for a long time. After the 
reigns of Rudra {cue. c. 1160 A.D.) and his younger 
brother, Mahadeva, the latter’s son, Ganapati, ascended 
the Kakatiya throne in 1199 A.D. He was the most 
mighty monarch of the line, and he cpntinued to wield 
the sceptre for at least sixty-two year’s, as recorded in 
an inscription. He is represented to have successfully 
measured swords with the kings of Cola, Kalinga, 
Seuna (i.e., the Yadava ruler), Karnata Lata, and Val- 
anadu. Ganapati was able to win these achieve- 
ments owing perhaps to the weakness of the Co|a sovere- 
ign and the confused political situation in southern 
India in the second quarter of the 13th century.' Being 
without a son, Ganapati was succeeded by his daughter, 
Rudramba, in c. 1261 A.D. She ruled sagaciously, and 
it is said she assumed the male name of Rudradeva- 
Maharaja. After a reign of nearly thirty* years, Rudram- 
ba was followed by her grandson. Prataparudradeva, 
who has been immortalised by Vaidyanatha’s Pratdpa- 
rudriya — a work on poetics dedicated to him. Prata- 
parudra was the last great king of the Kakatiya 
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dynasty, and he had to submit to the yoke of the 
Moslems during the destructive southern raid of Malik 
Kafur. Thenceforward the Kakatiyas began to sink 
into insignificance, and eventually their kingdom passed 
into the hands of the Bah man i Sultans of the Dekkan. 
It is believed that scions of the family then migrated 
and founded the small principality of Bastar. 

II 

Section F 
THE SILAHARAS 1 

Origin 

The Silaharas or Silaras claim to be the descendants 
of the mythical Jimutavahana, king of the Vidyadharas, 
who, according to tradition, offered himself as an dhdra 
(food) to Garuda in place of a serpent. Whatever the 
value of the story, the Silaharas appear to have been 
Ksatriyas. 

History 

There are three branches of the Silahara family 
known 40 history. Their original home was probably 
Tagara or Ter. They never became an Imperial power, 
having been subordinate to the Rastrakutas, Calukyas, 
or the Yadavasin turn. The oldest Silahara house ruled 
over soyth Konkan from the last quarter of the eighth 
century A.D. to about the second decade of the eleventh 
century A.D. Their seat of government was at Goa and 
later perhaps at Kharepatan. The second family held 
sway over northern Konkan for roughly four centuries 
and a half from the beginning of the ninth century A.D. 
Their territory included the Thana and Ratnagiri dis- 

1 Dr. Altekar, “The Silaharas of Western India” (Indian Culture, 
Vol. II, No. 3, pp. 393-434)- 
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tricts and a part of the Surat district. Their chief town 
was Than a, and Puri (western) was a sort of a 
secondary capital. The third Silahara branch estab- 
lished its authority about the commencement of the 
eleventh century A.D. in Kolhapur and the districts 
of Satara and Bclgaum. 1 For a time, it was also master 
of southern Konkan. This family enjoyed more inde- 
pendence, and one of its kings, Vijayarka or Vijaya- 
ditya, is said to have helped Vijjana or Bijjala in 
bringing about the downfall of the last Calukya sove- 
reign. The most notable monarch of the line was, 
however, Bhoja (c. 1175-1210 AD.), after whom the 
kingdom was conquered by Singhana, the Yadava prince. 

Section G 
THE KADAMBAS 2 

Derivation 

The Kadambas are described as Brahmans belong- 
ing to the Manavya gotra , 3 and their family name is, 
curiously enough, said to have been derived from a 
Kadamba tree, which stood in front of their house. 

History 

1 

The exact circumstances of the foundation of the 
Kadamba power are obscure. A tradition avers that 
a Brahman adventurer named Mayurasarman t,ook up 
arms on account of some fancied insult he met with 
in KancI, the Pallava capital, 4 and established a principa- 

1 Kolhapur or Panhala was their capital; and they were wor- 
shippers of the goddess Mahalaksmi. 

2 See G. M. Moraes, The Kadamba-Kula , 1931. 

8 Although Brahmans, the JECadambas did not discourage 
Jainism, which, along with Saivism, prospered under their rule. 

4 See the Talagunda inscription of Kakusthavarman (Bp. lttd., 
VIII, pp. 24-36). cf. “There, enraged by a fierce quarrel with 
a Pallava horseman (he reflected): ‘Alas, that in this Kali-age the 
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lity in Karnataka with BanavasI as his seat of government. 
This happened about the middle of the fourth century 
A.D., when (he Pallavas were menaced by the aggres- 
sions of Samudragupta in the south. The immediate 
successors of Mayura^arman were almost nonentities 
until we come to Kakusthavarman, during whose reign 
the Ivadamba dominion and influence grew considerably. 
The next noteworthy Kadamba king was Ravi- 
varman (first few decades of the sixth century A.D.); 
he made Hals! (Belgaum district) his capital, and suc- 
cessfully fought against the Garigas ancl the Pallavas. 
The rise of the Calukyas of Vatapi then dealt a 
severe blow to the ambitions of the Kadambas. Their 
northern territories were wrested by Pulakcsin I, and 
Pulakesin II finally reduced them to subservience and 
insignificance. The Gahgas also aggrandised them- 
selves at the cost of the southern portion of the Kadamba 
kingdom. The family, however, did not wholly 
disappear, for Kadamba princes again emerged into 
prominence tfbout the last quarter of the tenth century 
A.D. after the decline of the Rastrakutas. These 
Kadamba branched 1 ruled various parts of the Dekkan 
and Konkan till almost the close of the thirteenth cen- 
tury A.D., but their activities were of local interest only. 

Section H 

THE GANGAS OF TALKAD 2 

Descent 

The origin of the Gangas is uncertain. It is said 

Brahmans should be so much feebler than the Ksatriya” {Ibid., 
pp. 32, 34, vv. :i an'd 12). 

1 Hangal (Dharwada "district) and Goa were the main centres 
of the Later Kadambas. 

2 See The Gahgas of Talkiicl by M. V. Krisna Rao (Madras, 
1936). 
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his campaigns, increased their power, but it was not 
until the time of Bittiga Visnuvardhana (c. 1 110-40 
A.D.) that the Hoysalas attained a position of some 
importance in the politics of southern India. He trans- 
ferred the capital from Velapura (modern Bclur, Hasan 
district) to Dvarasamudra (Halebid), and made himself 
almost independent of his Calukya suzerain, Vikrama- 
ditya VI, although Visnuvardhana did not formally 
assume the Imperial titles. He is represented to have 
humbled the Colas, the Pandyas of Madura, the people 
of Malabar, the Tuluvas of South Kanara, the Kadambas 
of Goa, and even carried his arms towards the river 
Krisna and Kanci. Thus, Visnuvardhana established 
his authority over an extensive territory, which included 
nearly the whole of Mysore and adjacent lands. In 
his beliefs he appears to have been originally a Jain, 
but after coming into contact with the celebrated 
A.carja, Ramanuja, Vaisnavism got the chief place in 
Visnuvardhana’s affections. 

The next noteworthy ruler of the house was 
Visnuvardhana’s grandson, Vira-Balkd a I (c. 1x72-1215 
A.D.), who was the first to style himself Maharajadbi- 
raja . He signalised his reign by defeating Brahma, the 
general of Somesvara IV Calukya, and also the forces 
of Bhillama V Yadava at the battle of Lakkundi (Dhar- 
vada district) in 1191 A.D. Vira-Ballala Ps son and 
successor, Vira-Ballala II or Narasimha II V liowevcr, 
met with some reverses at the hands of the Yadava 
Singhana, who extended his sway far beyond the 
Krisna. Not much is known of the subsequent Hoysala 
kings except that they were busy fighting with the 
Colas and the Pandyas. The last Hoysala monarch 
was Vira-Ballala III. About 1310 AD., his kingdom 
was ravaged by the Moslein hosts under Malik Kafur, 
who, after plundering Devagiri, advanced against the 
Hoysala capital. It was sacked and die king fell a pri- 
soner. When he was released after a brief capdvity in 
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Delhi, Vira-Ballala III made an attempt to organise 
resistance to the Moslem invaders. But nothing availed 
him, and the Hoysala line came to a tragic end about the 
fifth decade of the fourteenth century A.D. 

The Hoysalas were great builders of temples, and 
the numerous monuments, still extant at Halcbid and 
other places, testify to their artistic achievements and 
love of religion. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE STATES OF THE SOUTFIERN 
PENINSULA 

Section a 


Survey oj early history 

Not much is known of the early history of Southern 
India, comprising roughly the peninsula to the south 
of the Turigabhadra and Krisna rivers. Its population 
chiefly consists of what are called the Pre-Dravidian and 
Dravidian races. Among the former are the Minavar, 
the Villavar, and other cognate tribes, ( who repre- 
sent the earliest inhabitants of the land. The Dra- 
vidians, however, are believed to be “lgter immigrants .” 1 
They had developed a higher culture, and their princi- 
pal members, the Tamils, attained so dominant a 
position in Southern India as to give its greater part 
the name Tamilakam 2 in ancient times. Then 
came the Aryans, and there are dim traditions of their 
southward movements reaching back to the age of the 
Vedic. Risi Agastya, who is said to have established 
Brahmanical settlements on the distant Podiyur hill 
(Tinnevelly district), besides those in the Dekkan. 
With the influx of the Aryans, an important and 
vigorous element was, no doubt, introduced into the 
body politic of the South, but beyond superimposing 

1 E.H.I., 4th ed., p. 457. 

2 Writing about the middle of the second century A.D., Ptole- 
my has corrupted the name Tamilakam into Damirike or Timyrike. 
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their religion and to some extent their institutions, they 
could not essentially alter or modify the structure of 
Dravidian society, languages, and customs. 

The traditional division of Southern India was into 
three kingdoms : (a) the Ccras or Keralas of the Malabar 

coast, occupying what are at present known as the 
States of Cochin and Travancore; (IS) the Pandyas, whose 
territories included the modern districts of Madura 
and Tinnevelly; (V) and the Colas, who ruled the tract 
to the north of the Pandya dominions up to the Pennar 
river along the east coast, called accordingly Cola- 
wandahm , from which is derived the English name 
Coromandel. The boundaries of these realms varied 
as their power waxed or waned in the course of their 
dynastic intrigues and internecine wars. There were 
also other petty principalities, too numerous to mention, 
but their chiefs maintained a precarious existence incons- 
tant dread of their stronger neighbours. It is note- 
worthy that none of the great southern kingdoms is 
referred to *in Vedic literature, nor do they appear 
to have been known to the Sanskrit grammarian, 
Panini. 1 But I^atyayana, the celebrated commentator 
on the AstJdhyayi, whom Sir Ramkrishna Bhandarkar 
assigns to “the first half of the fourth century before 
Christ,**’ 2 was acquainted with both the Pandyas 
and the Colas. They are mentioned along with 
the Keralaputras (i.e., the Keralas; in the second 
Rock Eclict of Asoka also. Megasthenes, the Seleucid 
ambass’ador at the court of Cahdragupta Maurya, 
speaks of the Pahdyan kingdom, its wealth, and the 
strength of its army; and the Jlrtbasdstra of Kautilya 
bears obvious evidence of familiarity with the South. 
Then, in the , Ramayana an allusion is made to the 

• 

1 Sir R. G. Bhandarkar places Panini about 700 B.C. ( E.H.D . , 
3rd ed., p. 16). 

2 Ibid., p. 15. 
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grandeur of Madura, the Pandya capital. Next, Patan- 
jali ( circa 150 B.C.) knew Kanci (Conjeeveram) 
and Kerala (Malabar); and the author of the 
Periplus \c. 81 A.D.) and the geographer Ptolemy 
( c . 140 A.D.) give some details regarding the principal 
ports and marts of the South. All these references 
doubtless indicate that the three kingdoms existed from 
a fairly remote antiquity. 

The prosperity of Southern India was due to the 
fact that it produced spices, pepper, ginger, pearls, 
beryls, precious stones, and other articles of luxury, 
then in great demand among the peoples of the world. 
Thus, there grew up early a flourishing trade with west- 
ern countries like Arabia, Chaldea, and Egypt, and also 
with the Far East and the Malay islands*. We learn 
from the Bible that the “Ships of Tarshish” sent by 
Hiram, king of Tyre, brought for the temple construct- 
ed by the latter’s mighty ally Soloman “ivory, apes, 
and peacocks” and “a great plenty of almug trees and 
precious stones” from Ophir (modern Sopara in the 
Bombay Presidency). 1 Some of these commodities 
must have come from the South, as rite Hebrew. word 
tttki-im for peacock appears to be connected with the 
Tamil term tokai. Ancient Egypt also imported 
muslin, cinnamon etc. from Southern India, and one 
remarkable relic of commercial relations between the 
two countries is the Oxyrhynchus Papyri, a Greek 
farce on papyrus containing the story of a Greek lady 
who was ship-wrecked somewhere on the Kanarese 
coast. Likewise, the Greeks got ginger, pepper, and 
rice, etc. from South India, as the Greek words for 
them seem to have been derived from Tamil names. 
About 45 A.D., Hippalus, an Alexandrian merchant, 
discovered the phenomenon of monsoons, which made it 

1 See Rawlinson, India (1937), pp. 178-79. 

cf. Ivory, Skt. ibha-danta, Hebrew shen bobbin; Ape, Skt. 
kapi, Hebrew koph. 
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possible for mariners to cross the Arabian Sea in a much 
shorter time than they could do by keeping close to the 
coast. This gave considerable fillip to trade between 
South India and the Roman Empire. Pliny informs 
us that Roman gold to the extent of over a million 
sterling flowed annually into India in return for 
spices, pepper, pearls, beryls, tortoise-shell, aromatics, 
silks, and other Oriental luxuries; and this estimate 
can hardly be regarded as an exaggeration, considering 
the large finds of Roman coins of the first two centuries 
A.D. at several places in Southern India. To further their 
trade, Roman merchants are said to have established 
settlements at certain ports like Kaverlpaddanam (Puhar) 
and Muziris (Cranganorc), where they even built a tem- 
ple of Augustus . 1 Tamil writers also speak of “Yava- 
na” ships visiting their ports with wine, vases, and gold, 
which were exchanged for the products of South India. 
Indeed, we are told that Dravidian rulers sometimes 
employed as their bodyguards “powerful Yavanas, 
dumb Mleclhas , 2 clad in long coats and armour” — so 
impressed were they by the smartness, prowess, and 
constancy of these foreigners. Thus, South India was 
early brought into contact with the outer world, and her 
people^ grew mighty and prosperous by their maritime 
and commercial activities. 

Section B 

THE PALLAVAS OF KANCl 3 
Who were the Paliavas ? 

The origin of the Paliavas is one of the most vexed 

1 Smith, E.H J., 4th ed., pp. 462, 46 j, note 1. Other impor- 
tant trading towns in T ami lake m were Korkai, Tondi, Bakarai, 
Kayal, etc. 

2 They are so described because their language being unintel- 
ligible they could express themselves only by gestures. 

3 R. Gopalan, History oj the Paliavas of Kanci, Madras, 1928; 
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problems of ancient Indian history . 1 They find no 
place among the traditional three powers of Southern 
India, which, as mentioned above, are the Ccras, 
Pandyas, and the Colas. Accordingly, some scholars 
think that the Pallavas were foreign intruders, probably a 
branch of the Pahlavas or Parthians of North-western 
India. Apart from superficial similarity in names, 
there is, however, no evidence of any Pahlava migration 
into Southern India except perhaps into the Dckkan. 
Another theory is that the Pallavas were autochthons 
of the land, associated or allied with the Kurumbas, 
Kallars, Maravars, and other “predatory” tribes. After 
welding them, the Pallavas are believed to have emerged 
as a mighty political force. But Mr. M. C. Rasanayagam 2 
holds that the Pallavas were of Cola-Naga extraction, 
and belonged to the southern extremity of the penin- 
sula and Ceylon. It is said that as a result of the liaison 
between Killivalavan Cola and a Naga princess, Pili- 
valai, daughter of king Vajaivanan of Manipallavam (an 
island near the coast of Ceylon), a son was Born to them 
named Ilarii-Tiraiyan, who was made ruler of Tondaman- 
dalarii by his father, and the dynasty thbs founded came 
to be called after the name of the mother’s native-place. 
Next, we may refer to the view put forward by Dr. Krishna- 
swami Aiyangar 3 that the Pallavas were known in the 
San gam literature as Tondaiyar, and they were descended 
from the Naga chieftains, who were vassals of the Sata- 
vahana sovereigns. On the other hand, Dr.K.P. Jayasval 4 
was of opinion that the Pallavas were “neither foreign- 

Jouveau Dubreuil, Ancient History of the Deccan (1921); The 
Pallavas ; Rev. Heras, The Pallava Kings; C. Minakshi, Administra- 
tion and Social Life under the Pallavas (Madras, 193 8). 

1 See R. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of Kami, pp. 13-27, 
This book has been very useful to me. 

2 Ind. Ant, Vol. LII (April, 1923), pp. *77-82. 

3 Jour. Ind '. Hist., Vol. II, pt. I, (November, 1922), pp. 20-66 
(The Origin and early History of the Pallavas of KancI). 

4 J. jB. O. R. S March-June, 1933, pp. 180-83. 
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crs nor Dravidians, but good Brahmin aristocrats from 
the North, military by profession”, and that they were 
an offshoot of the Vakatakas. The suggestion re- 
garding the northern affinities or affiliations of the Pal- 
lavas has probably some substance; for it is significant 
that their earliest charters are in Prakrit, and that they 
were also patrons of Sanskrit learning and culture. 
But their Brahmanical pedigree, despite certain traditions 
of their connections with Dronacarya and Asvattha- 
man, does not appear to be based on fact. Indeed, 
in the Talagunda inscription the Kadamba May lira bar- 
man deplores the influence over Kanci of the “Pallava 
Ksatriya,” which expression doubtless indicates the 
Ksatriya stock of the Pallavas . 1 

beginnings of Pallava power 

The earliest sources of Pallava history are three 
copper plate charters, in Prakrit , 2 assigned on palaso- 
graphical grounds to the “third and fourth centuries 
of the Christian era .” 3 They mention a set of rulers 
named Bappadfva, Sivaskandavarman, Buddhy (an- 
kura), and Vlravarman. Whether Bappadeva was the 
actual founder of the Pallava power or not, there 
are reasons to believe that he held sway over the 
Tclugu Andhrapatha and the Tamil Tondamandalam; 
the headquarters of the two regions were respectively 
Dhanyakata (Dharanikotta, near Amaravati) and 

1 

1 Ep. Ind VIII* pp. 32, 34, v. n,l. 4. cf. ^ 

ftfacr: stw qfrq^RT %rt qg r: 1 

See also C. Mlnakshi, Administration and Social Life under the Pallavas, 
p. 13. # 

2 (a) Mayidavolu (Gunter district) plates; (b) HIrahadgalli 
plates and (c) Queen Carudevi’s grant found in the Guntur dis- 
trict. 

3 R. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of Kami, p. 32. I owe 
many suggestions and references to this book. 
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Kane! (modern Conjeeveram). His son, Sivaskanda- 
varrrian, designated Dharmamaharaja, appears to have 
extended the kingdom, perhaps southward, for, unless 
justified by successful warfare, lie would not have 
performed the Asvamdha , Vdjapeya, and Agnistoma 
sacrifices. We learn from the Hirahadgalli (Bellary 
district) plates recording his gift of a village in the 
Satahani-ratta that southern Dekkan, at any rate, ac- 
knowledged his authority. Probably he was also 
called Vijaya-Skandavarman, but this identification 
is doubted by some scholars. Another important 
figure in early Pallava annals is Visnugopa, who is 
mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription as king 
of Kand. Being thus a contemporary of Samudragupta 
when he invaded the Daksinapatha, Visnugopa may 
be said to have flourished about the second quarter 
of the fourth century A.D. Unfortunately, his precise 
place in Pallava genealogy, or his relation with the 
monarchs of the Prakrit charters, is uncertain. 
Assuming, however, that they were his immediate 
predecessors, it may not be wide of the mark to date 
the rise of the Pallavas about the middle of the third 
century A.D. — the period which saw the dissolution 
of the Satavahana empire. 

Pallavas of the Sanskrit Charters 

4 4 

Six sets of copper-plates, inscribed in Sanskrit, 
reveal the names of a number of Pallava princes — some 
mere Yuvamahdrdjas and more than a dozen of them kings 
who ruled roughly from the middle of the fourth 
to the last quarter of the sixth century A.D. These 
epigraphs give the regnal year of the donor, and are not 
dated in any known era, but ‘on pakeographical consi- 
derations they have been rightly ascribed to the fifth and 
sixth centuries A.D. Their object is merely to record 
gifts of land to pious Brahmans and shrines, and they 
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throw little light on political events. It is not at all 
clear whether the sovereigns of the Prakrit and Sans- 
krit grants belonged to different branches or were 
directly connected, and even the chronology and order 
of succession of the latter group are “far from 
settled.” Nor do wc get any definite information 
regarding the limits of their territory, or the 
founder of the line. Of course, this much we know that 
Virakurca or Vlrakurcavarman was the first to come 
into prominence after his marriage with a Naga princess. 
Another noteworthy point about these Sanskrit char- 
ters is that they were issued from royal camps. 
Accordingly, it has been argued that Kanci had slipped 
from the grips of the Pallavas, presumably owing to 
a Cola incursion in the days of Karikala, and they had 
to retire to the Nellorc district . 1 The Velurpajayam 
plate inscription 2 is even supposed to testify that the re- 
capture of Kanci took place in the time of king Kuma- 
ravisnu. The theory of a Coja interregnum is, however, 
open to o Injections; for, chronological difficulties apart, 
it is significant that the records of the Pallavas themselves 
noVhere give iSiy indication of their loss of Kanci. 


The Great Tallavas 


With the last quarter of the sixth century A.D., 
we enter upon the most glorious epoch of Pallava his- 
tory,* and happily the materials, too, at our disposal 
yield ,us comparatively more data. A new Pallava 
c . . , . , dynasty was then founded by Sim- 

havisnu, also known as Simhavi- 
snupottarayan and Avanisirhha. He extended his sway 
up to the Kaverl at the cost of the Colas, and is further 
said to have defeated the Pandyas, Kalabhras, and the 
Malavas (people ©f MaFanadu?) in the course of his 


1 Venkayya, A.S.R., 1906-07, p. 224. 

2 S.I.L., II, pp. 503 f. 
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southern expeditions. He was probably a devotee of 
Visnu. 


Mahendravarman I 


Simhavisnu was succeeded by his son, Mahendra- 
varman I or Mahendra-Vikrama, about the beginning 
of the seventh century A.D. A few years after his 
accession there began a deadly and long-drawn struggle 
between the Pallavas and the Calukyas for supre- 
macy in the South. Pulakesin II claims in the Aiholc 
inscription 1 to have vanquished “the lord of the Palla- 
vas who had opposed the rise of his power” and made 
him “conceal his valour behind the ramparts of Kan- 
cipura, enveloped in the dust of his armies.” Pulakesin 
II wrested from his opponent the province of Vehgi, 
which was put in charge of his younger brother, Kubja- 
Visnuvardhana-Visamasicldhi. As shown elsewhere, the 
latter’s successors, designated the Eastern Calukyas of 
Vehgi, subsequently became independent of fhe Imperial 
house of Vatapi (Badami). The Ivasakkudi plates , 2 
on the other hand, depose that Maftendravarman I 
was victorious at Pullalur (modern Pallur, Chinglcput 
district). Although the enemy is not named, it is likely 
we have got a reference here to the Pallava motlarch’s 
success in driving back his Calukya adversary when he 
attempted a thrust on Kanci itself. 

Mahendravarman I originally professed Jainism, 
and was not well disposed towards other faiths. But 
about the middle of his reign, or earliefr still, he abjured 
Jainism and turned a staunch Saiva through the influence 
of Saint Appar. After Mahendravarman I’s conver- 
sion, the Jains fell into disfavour, and Sadism markedly 


1 Ep. Ind., VI, pp. 6, xi, v. 29. cf. 
4 S. I. I., Vol. II, part 3, p. 343. 
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revived and spread owing to the Missionary activities of 
Saints Appar and Tirujnana-Sambandar. Mahendra- 
varman 1 appears to have been tolerant of other forms 
of Brahmanism. It is said that he constructed a rock 
temple in honour of Visnu on the bank of a tank, called 
after him, in Mahendravadi (North Arcot district). 1 
The Mandagappattu inscription 2 further informs us that 
Mahendravarman 1 dedicated a shrine to Brahma, Isvara, 
and Visnu, and that it was built without bricks, mortar, 
metal, and timber. Thus, Mahendravarman I introduc- 
ed into Southern India the practice of hewing temples 
out of solid rocks. Indeed, one of his many birudas or 
epithets 3 was Cettakdri or Caitya-kari , i.e., the builder of 
Cailyas or temples. They were distinguished by certain 
peculiarities, specially cubical pillars. These rock-cut 
temples have been tiiscovcrcd at various places, such 
as Dalavanur (South Arcot district), Pallavaram, Siyya- 
marigalarii, Vallarh (Chinglcput district). 

Mahendravarman I also gave a fillip to the arts 
of painting* dancing, and music; and the musical ins- 
cription at Kudumiyamalai in Pudukotta State is be- 
lieved to have -been incised at his instance. Besides, 
he is the reputed author of the Mattcivildsa-praha- 
sana, a burlesque, which affords an interesting glimpse 
into tile revelries and religious life of the Kapalikas, 
PaSupafas, Sakyabhiksus, and other sects. 

Narasmhpvarman I 

i 

After the death of Mahendravarman I, his son 
Narasimhavarman I ascended the Pallava throne about 
the beginning of the second quarter of the seventh 
century A.D. He is one of the most striking personali- 
ties among the* Pallava potentates. According to the 
• 

1 Ep. Ind., IV, pp. 152-5}. 

3 Ibid., XVII, pp. 14-17.. 

3 See Histo>y of the PalJavas of Kanci, p. 90. 
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Kurram plates, 1 he ftjccessfully repulsed the onslaughts 
of Pulakcsin II Calukya, who is said to have advanced 
almost up to the gates of Kand. Not content with this 
achievement, Narasimhavarman I despatched a strong 
force under the command of his general, Siru Tonda, 
nicknamed Paranjoti, against Vatapi CBadami). It was 
stormed in 642 A.D., and Pulakesin II appears to have 
been killed while heroically defending his capital. For 
the next thirteen years Calukya authority remained in 
abeyance, and Narasimhavarman I assumed the title 
of Vatapikonda in commemoration of this great victory. 
Another epithet of his was Mahamalla, which occurs 
in a fragmentary epigraph, discovered at Vatapi, 
and written in letters of about the middle of the seventh 
century A.D. 2 Further, we learn that he sent two 
naval expeditions to Ceylon in support of Manavamma, 
a claimant to its throne, who as a refugee at the 
court of Nara si riiliav? rman I had rendered him loyal 
service. The first could not achieve any perma- 
nent results, and so the Pallava ships had -again to set 
sail from the port of Mahabalipuram. This time M’ana- 
vamma’s position became secure, aAd the invasion 
created such a profound impression on popular mind 
that it was long remembered like Sri Ramacandra’s 
conquest of Lanka. Narasimhavarman I not only 
distinguished himself in warfare; he was also noted 
for his architectural activities. He is credited with the 
Construction of several rock-cut temples in the Tri- 
dhinopoly district and Pudukotta. Their general plan 
is almost similar to those excavated by Mahendravarman 
I except that the facades are more ornamental and 
the pillars, too, look more proportionate and elegant. 
Narasimhavarman I Mahamalla founded^ and called after 
his name, the town of Mahabalipuram or Mahamalla- 

l S. 1 . 1 ., Vol. I, p 52. 

2 lnd. Ant., IX, p. 99. 
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puram, which he beautified by shrines like the Dharma- 
raja Ratha belonging to the group now known as the 
Seven Pagodas. 

In Narasimhavarman I’s reign, the celebrated 
Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, visited Kane! about the 
year 642 A.D. and stayed there for some time. Accord- 
ing to him, the country, of which Kin-chi-pu-lo (Kan- 
cipura) was the capital, was known as Ta-lo-pi-c/fa 
(Dravida). It was 6,000 li in circuit. “The soil is fertile 
and regularly cultivated, and produces abundance of 
grain. There are also many flowers and fruits. It 
produces precious gems and other articles. The climate 
is hot, the character of the people courageous. They 
arc deeply attached to the principles of honesty and 
truth, and highly esteem learning; in respect of their 
language and written characters, they differ but little 
from those of Mid-India. There are some hundred 
of Sangbarawas and 10,000 priests. They all study 
the teaching of the Sthavira ( Chang-tso-pu ) school belong- 
ing to the CArcat Vehicle. There are some eighty Deva 
temples, and many heretics called Nirgranthas.” 1 Yuan 
Chwang says that the Tathagata often came to this 
country to preach the Law, and Asoka raised stupas 
here to commemorate sacred sites. The pilgrim further 
informs* us that the famous Buddhist teacher, Dharma- 
pala, hailed from Kanclpura. 

Para me svaravarman I 
» 

After the brie/ and uneventful reign of Mahcndra- 
varman II, who succeeded his father Narasimhavarman 
I about 655 A.D., Parame^ vara varman I acceeded to the 
throne. During his time the old enmity between the 
Pallavas and the* Calukyas revived, and, as usual, both 
sides claim victories *for themselves. It is stated in the 

1 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World , Vol. II, pp. 228- 
29. 
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Gadval plates 1 that Vikramaditya 1 Calukya captured 
Kanci, laid low the line of Mahamalla, 2 and carried his 
arms up to Uragapura (Uraiyur, near Trichinopoly) on 
the river KavcrI. The Pallava records, on the contrary, 
represent Paramesvaravarman I as having put to flight, 
at the battle of Peruvalanallur in the Lalgudi Taluk of 
the Trichinopoly district, the army of Vikramaditya I, 
who had “only a rag” left for covering himself. The 
evidence being conflicting, it may be reasonably pre- 
sumed that neither of the antagonists was able to have 
a decided advantage over the other. Paramesvaravar- 
man I was a devotee of Siva, and he built a number of 
temples in his realm in honour of that deity. 

Narasimhavarman II 

About the last decade of the seventh century A.D. 
Paramesvaravarman I died, and the sceptre passed on 
to his son, Narasimhavarman II Rajasimha. His reign 
was marked by peace and prosperity, ai'id his chief 
title to fame is the building of the well-known Kailasana- 
tha or Rajasiihhcsvara temple. 'I Vic AiravateSvara 
at Kanci and the so-called Shore temple at Mahabali- 
purarh have also been attributed to him. Narasimha- 
varman II was a patron of men of letters, and it i8 believ- 
ed that the great rhetorician Dandin flourished at his 
court. 

Narasimhavarman II was succeeded by' Parames- 
varavarman II, about whom we do not get much infor- 
mation from the sources available* k 

1 Ep. Ind., X, pp. ioo-:6. 

cf. f^-T^eTTcpTf i 

rft cfr^nT^pTrT: n 

(Ibid., pp. 103, 105, v. 4). 

2 Ibid., pp. 103, 105, V. 5. cf. qt TRRwfm*? fM^cTRfTRwr- 

•txfMw: l 
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Nandivarman and his successors 

When Pa r a me s v a j a v a rman II died about the second 
decade of the eighth century A.D., the kingdom was 
involved in civil war, each claimant making a bid for 
the throne. It appears from the testimony of the lvasak- 
kudi plates and the sculptural representations inside the 
Vaikunthaperumal temple at KancI that the people even- 
tually chose as king a popular prince named Nandivar- 
man, son of Hiranyavarman, who was a descendant of 
a brother of Simhavisnu. During the reign of Nandi- 
varman there was a renewal of the Pallava-Calukya 
animosity. It is said that Vikramaditya II Calukya 
invaded the Pallava territories shortly after coming to 
the throne in A.D. 733, and took their capital Kand. 
Nandivarman, however, soon recovered the lost ground, 
and drove away the enemy. The Pallava monarch had 
also to contend against other powers, specially of the 
South, like the Dramilas (Tamils), the Pandyas, and a 
Ganga chid* who may be identified with Sripurusa 
(c. 726-76 A.D.). In his wars Nandivarman was ably 
assisted by his general Udayacandra. Further, it is 
alleged that Nandivarman suffered a reverse at the hands 
of Dantidurga, a prince of the Rastrakuta dynasty, which 
supplanted the Calukyas of Vatapi (Badami) in the 
Dekkan about the middle of the eighth century A.D. 

Nandivarman ruled for at least sixty-five years 
according* to an inscription eliscovered at (he Adivaraha 
temple at Mahabalipuram. He bore the epithet Palla- 
vamalla, and was 11 Vaisnava by faith. He is credited 
with having built a number of religious edifices. 

Nandivarman’s successor was Dantivarman, his 
son by queen Reva, probably a Rastrakuta princess. 
It is believed that she was t the daughter of Dantidurga, 
who, after the cessation of warlike relations with Nandi- 
varman Pallavamalla, married her to him. But in spite 
of this alliance, Govinda III is recorded to have attack- 
ed Kand about the year 804 A.D., and vanquished 
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its ruler Dantiga (Dantivatman). The latter, whose 
lxign lasted a little over half a century from circa 
776 to 828 A.D., also measured swords with die Tan- 
dy as — the traditional opponents of his house. So 
did his successors, Nandi (c. 828-51 A.D.) and Nripa- 
tungavarman (Y. 851-76 A.D.). The last important 
sovereign of the line was Aparajitavarman (c. 876-95 
A.D.), who, having allied himself with the Gariga prince, 
Prill 1 vlpati I, inflicted a crushing defeat about 880 A.D. 
on the Pandya monarch, Varaguna IT, in the battle of 
Sri Purambiyam near Kumbhakonam. These con- 
flicts went on until the Pallava power received its death- 
blow by the arms of the Cola king, Aditya T, who over- 
whelmed Aparajitavarman and annexed Tondamanda- 
larh. Thus, the once mighty Pallava kingdom ceased 
to exist as a factor in the politics of the South. Some 
other minor princes are, no doubt, known from ins- 
criptions, but their position in the Pallava genealogy is 
uncertain. 

Administration 

In the course of their rule for about seven centu- 
ries, the Pallavas left an indelible impress on the 
administration, religion, literature, and art of die Tamil 
country. Let us now consider each of these aspects 
in brief: 

At the head of the government was the king, called 
in inscriptions Maharaja and Dharmamaharaja. He was 
assisted by a body of ministers or councillors ( rahasja - 
dikadas ) in the disposal of state business, and his orders 
were drawn up by his private secretary. As in the 
Maurya and Gupta administrations, these was a regular 
hierarchy of officials, civil -and ynilitary. Thus, in a 
Pallava inscription the king is said to have sent greetings 
to the princes ( rajakumara ), rulers of district (rattika), 
chief Madambas (customs officers), local prefects (deJa- 
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dhikata ) the free -holders of the various villages 

(. gdma-gdmabhrjaka ) ministers ( amaccha ), guards 

{nrakbudikuld), gumikas (captains, or forest-officers?), 
d til: has (messengers?), spies ( sanjaranlakas ), and warriors 
( 'bhadatmwusas ). The territory of the empire was divided 
into provinces (rdstras or mandalas ), which were go- 
verned by princes of the blood royal or by scions of 
noble and distinguished families. Other smaller divi- 
sions were kottams and 1 nidus having their own officers. 
Regarding the organisation of the village (grunt u or 
garni), which was the lowest and most important unit 
of administiation, we do not get much information from 
the early Pal lava records, but during the time of the 
later Pallavas the village Subha with the various commit- 
tees for the management and upkeep of gardens, tem- 
ples, public baths, tanks, etc., so characteristic of rural 
life under the Colas, appears to have existed. Besides, 
the Snbhd exercised judicial functions and acted as the 
trustee of public endowments. There was an efficient 
system of irrigation and land-survey. The village 
boundaries were properly marked, and full details of 
arable and fallow lands were collected for revenue pur- 
poses as well as for making grants to pious and learned 
Brahmans. Taxation was elaborate, and we are told 
that tlfe king laid claim to eighteen kinds of dues 
( astadasapariharas ) from the village people. Some idea of 
these exactions may be had from the exemptions enume- 
rated in inscriptions. For instance, the Hirahadagalli 
plates refer to the immunity granted from the taking 

of sweet and sour milk and sugar from taxes 

forced labour grass and wood vegetables and 

flowers, etc. The Tandantottam plates also give freedom 
from the following taxes : duty on oil-press and looms, 
ulaviyakuli, , the fee on marriages, urettu fee on potters, 
tattukdyam , duty on toddy-drawers and shepherds, fee on 
stalls, brokerage fee, tirumugakkanam, royalty paid for 
the manufacture of salt, the good cow, the good bull. 
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vattindli, fee on baskets of grain exposed for sale in the 
market, arcca-nuts exposed for sale in the shops, etc . 1 
Thus, the resources of the people were fully tapped and 
harnessed in the interests of administration, which was 
well organised. 


Literature 

During the rule of the Pallavas there was consi- 
derable literary activity, and Sanskrit enjoyed royal 
patronage. Barring a few, all the early Pallava inscrip- 
tions are in that language, and even in the later ones, 
where Tamil is used, the pra fasti portions are in Sanskrit 
of a high order. KancI, the capital, seems to have been a 
recognised centre of learning and culture from quite 
early times . 2 Hither came the famous Buddhist dialecti- 
cian, Dignaga, to satisfy his intellectual and spiritual 
thirst, and about the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
the Brahman Mayurasarman, who founded the Kadamba 
line, is said to have completed his Vedic studies here. 
The Vedic colleges were then located in temples en- 
dowed by the rich and the devout. Further, Simhayisnu 
(last quarter of the sixth century) is represented as hav- 
ing invited the great poet, Bharavi, to his court, and it is 
believed that Dandin, the celebrated writer on .poetics, 
lived in the reign of Narasimhavarman II Rajasimha 
(end of the seventh century A.D.). Among other con- 
temporaries of Danclin, we may mention Matvidatta. 
One of the Pallava kings, Mahendravarman I, was him- 
self probably an author of repute. *To him has been 
attributed a burlesque named the Matlavilasa-prahasana. 
Some scholars are also of opinion that “the Sanskrit plays 
published recently in Trivandrum as Bhasa’s were abrid- 

1 S. I. I., Vol. II, pp. 530-31. * 

3 See also V. R. R. Dikshitar, “A Hindu University at KancI,” 
(Dr. Krisbnasvami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume , 1936, pp. 
304-07). 
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gments, made during this period, of earlier works of 
Bhasa and Sudraka for being staged at the Pallava court .” 1 
Whatever the truth, the Pallava monarchs were cer- 
tainly patrons of men of letters. 

Religion 

According to Yuan Chwang, the country, whose 
capital was Kancipura, had “some hundred of Sanghti- 
ramas and 10,000 priests. They all study the teaching 
of the Sthavira ( Chcwg-tso-pn ) school belonging to the 
Great Vehicle .” 2 He further deposes that Dharma- 
pala, the well-known Buddhist teacher, hailed from 
Kancipura. Thus, Buddhism was not decadent in the 
Pallava kingdom; indeed, some of the early princes of 
the family were votaries of this faith. Similarly, Yuan 
Chwang refers to the existence of “many Nirgranthas.” 
Mahcndravarman I was himself originally a Jain, and 
he turned a Saiva through the influence of Saint Appar. 
The latter 4 md Tirujnana-Sambandar zealously carried 
on their missionary activities in the South with the re- 
sult that Buddhism and Jainism declined, and there 
was a marked revival of Saivism. Many of the Pallava 
monarchs were profound devotees of the god Siva. 
But th«y were also tolerant ol Vaisnavism, which flourish- 
ed because of the efforts of the Alvars (Vaisnava saints). 

Art * * 

• 

The religious revival of the period gave an immense 
impetus to the architectural activities of the Pallava 
princes. Their edifices are doubtless among the noblest 
monuments in South India. We see in them three 
or four distinct types. Those found at Dalavanur 
(South Arcot district), PJtllavararn, Vallam (Chingleput 

1 R. Gopalan, History of the Pallavas of Katie?, p. 159. 

2 See Ante. 
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district) represent a new style, initiated in South India 
by Mahendravarman I. They are excavated out of 
solid rocks, and are distinguished by circular litigants, 
peculiar forms of dvarapalas, prabhatoranas , and cubical 
pillars . 1 To the second stage belong the temples cons- 
tructed by Narasimhavarman I Mahamalla. His earlier 
shrines at Pudukotta and Trichinopoly district are rock- 
cut like those of Mahendravarman I except that they 
have more ornamental facades and pillars of better pro- 
portions. Subsequently, Narasimhavarman I Maha- 
malla built Katbas as the Dharmaraja, carved from a 
single granite boulder, at Mahabalipurarii. Then fol- 
lowed the structural temples of brick and stone, or of 
both, with lofty towers rising in tiers. The best speci- 
mens of these are the Kailasanatha at Kanci and the so- 
called Shore temple of the Seven Pagodas group. One 
noteworthy feature of some shrines is that they are 
adorned by beautiful life-like images of Pallava kings 
and their queens. The evolution and development of 
Pallava architecture continued until the rise of a new 
style called after the great Colas. 

Section C 

THE COLAS 

Derivation 

The name Cola has sometimes been takentc mean 
‘hoverer’ from the Tamil root ‘cul’ (to hover), whereas 
others connect it with Sanskrit ‘cora’ (thief) or Tamil 
‘colam’ (millet), or with the word ‘Kola’, which “in the 
early days designated the dark-coloured pre-Aryan 
population of Southern India in general .” 2 Whatever 
the value of these suggestions regarding the origin 

1 History of the Pal/aras of Kdiici, p. 92. 

2 K. A. Nllakanta Sastri, The Colas, p. 24. I have studied 
both the volumes with great profit. 
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of the name, there is hardly any doubt that, like the 
Pandyas and the Ccras, the Colas were indigenous to 
the South, although in later literature and inscriptions 
they are ascribed a mythical descent from the Sun . 1 

Their tetri lory and towns 

The traditional Cola-mandalam or the kingdom of 
the Colas lay north and south between the two rivers, 
Pcnnar and Vellaru (Vellar), and roughly comprised 
the modern districts of Tanjore and Trichinopoly and a 
portion of the Pudukotta State. These limits consi- 
derably varied as the power of the Colas developed or 
declined in the course of dynastic conflicts. Among 
the capitals, we know of Uragapura (Uiaiyur, near 
Tticliinopoly), Tanjuvur (Tanjore), and Gangaikonda- 
Cojapuram; and their most important port was Kaveri- 
paddanam (Puhar), situated at the mouth of the Kavcri 
liver (northern branch), from where the Colas carried 
on a brisk tmde with the outside world. 

Early history 

The Codas or Colas, as rulers, are known to have 
existed from remote antiquity. They have been mention- 
ed by the grammarian, Katyayana {circa 4 th century 
B.C.), and in the Mahdbharata. According to II and 
XIII Rv>ck Edicts of Asoka, which are the earliest his- 
torical documents to refer to the Codas, they were a 
friendly power in the South beyond the pale of Mauryan 
suzerainty. Next, the Mahavatnsa throws some light on 
the relations between Coja-rattha and Ceylon, for we 
learn that about the middle of the second century 
B.C. a Cola n3med Elara conquered the island and 
ruled there for a fairly long period. The Periplus ( circa 

1 Ibid., p. 38. In some inscriptions an eponymous Cola also 
finds mention (see Ibid., p. 140). 
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8 1 A.D.) and the Geography of Ptolemy ( circa middle of 
the second century A.D.) further give us some infor- 
mation regarding the Cola country and its inland towns 
and ports. Then the Sangam literature, assigned with a 
good deal of plausibility to “the first few centuries of the 
Christian Era,” testifies to the rude of several Cola prin- 
ces, some of whom appear to be mere legendary models 
of charity and justice. Others, however, may probably 
be historical figures, although any attempt to settle their 
chronology and order of succession is baffling in the 
extreme. One of them was Karikala, son of Ilan- 
jctcenni. It is said that the Cola kingdom gained greatly 
both in territory and in influence under him, his most not- 
able achievement being the defeat of the Pandya and the 
Cera kings and a number of minor chieftains, allied with 
them, in the battle of Vcnni (Kovil-Venni, near Tanjorc). 
Passing down the stream of time, we come to Pcrunar- 
ldjli, alleged to have celebrated the Ktljasfyci; and Koc- 
ccnganan, who, like Karikala, is the subject of many a 
legend. About the third or fourth century A.D. the 
Colas suffered an eclipse owing to the j ise of the Pallavas 
and the aggressions of the Pandvas and the Ceras. Of 
course, ihc Colas continued to exist, but for the next 
few centuries they \yere of no consequence, boding low 
before almost every blast. Towards the close of the 
fourth decade of the seventh century A.D. we are told 
by Yuan Chwang that “the country of Chu-h-ye (Culya 
or Cola) is about 2400 or 2500 li in circuit, • and the 
capital is about xo li round. It is deserted and wild, a 
succession of marshes and jungle. The population is 
very small, and troops and brigands go through the 
country openly. The climate is hot; tlje manners of the 
people dissolute and cruel.* The disposition of men 
is naturally fierce; they arc attached to heret ical teaching. 
The Sanghardmas are mined and dirty as well as the 
priests. There are some tens of Deva temples, and many 
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Nirgrantha heretics.” 1 The country, thus described by the 
Chinese pilgrim, corresponds, according to Dr. Vincent 
Smith, with “a portion of the Ceded districts, and more 
specially with the Cuddapah district.” 2 Whether one 
agrees with this identification or not, it is doubtless 
noteworthy that Yuan Chwang maintains silence regard- 
ing its ruler. Presumably, this was because the Cola chief 
then wielded little power, and was perhaps only a feuda- 
tory of the Pallava sovereign. The fortunes of the Colas 
were indeed now completely enveloped in darkness. 
But when the Pallava monarchy declined about the 
middle of the ninth century A.D., the sun of Cola glory 
once again shone on the political horizon of the South. 


The Imperial Colas 

The greatness of the Colas was revived by the 
.. dynasty founded by Vijayalaya, 

ljaya aya whose exact relation to the earlier 

Colas is unfortunately unknown. He began his rule 
shortly before 850 A.D. in the neighbourhood of Uraiyur, 
probably as a vassal of the Pallava king. It is believecl 
that Vijayalaya captured Tanjavur or Tanjore 3 irom the 
Muttaraiyar chiefs, who were partisans of the Pandya 
mon arc If, V a raguna varman . 


Adltya I 

Vijayalaya was succeeded by his able son, Aditya I, 
about 875 A.D. He considerably enhanced the power 

1 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 227. 

2 4th ec^, p. 483. 

3 Vijayalaya made Tanjavur or Tanjapurl (Tanjore) the chief 
city of the Cola realm, although after the conquest of the Pallava 
territories Kanci became “a sort of subsidiary capital.” Subse- 
quently, Rajendral built the new capital of Gangapurl or Garigai- 
konda-Colapurarh. 
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and prestige of the family, for he overthrew the Pallava 
Aparajitavarman and brought Tondamandalarh under his 
sway about 890 A.D. Aditya 1 is also represented to 
have conquered Kongudesa and taken Talkad, the scat 
of the W estern Garigas. Aditya I was a votary of Siva, 
in whose honour he built several temples. 


ParatiUika I 

When Adilya’s son, Parantaka I, ascended the 
throne, the Cola realm comprised almost the entire 
eastern country from Kalahasti and Madras in the north 
to the Kaverl in the south, and during his long reign 
from 907 A.D. to 953 A.D. he extended it still further. 
First, he annexed the territories of the Panclya king, 
Rujasirhha, who had to flee for safety to Ceylon; 
and to commemorate this exploit Parantaka I adopted 
the title of “Maduraikonda.” The Cola conqueror 
then turned his arms towards Ceylon, but the raid 
proved abortive. Fie next “uprooted two Bana kings 
and conquered the Vaidumbas.” 1 Parantaka I finally 
swept away all traces of Pallava p*6wer, and pushed 
his authority up to Ncllore in the north. This 
rapid expansion of the Cola kingdom, however, 
did not bring him peace. In the last dcCade of 
his reign, disruptive tendencies manifested themselves, 
and he was involved in a terrible conflict with Krisna III 
Raspakuta. Although some late Cola inscriptions 
credit Parantaka I with having repulsed his mighty rival, 
a consideration of the available evidence would show 
that Krisna III won a decided victory over the Cola 
forces wfith the help of the Ganga prince, Butuga II. 
Indeed, it appears that the Rasttakufa invader seized 
lvancl and Tanjore, and assumed the proud epithet of 
“Tanjaiyunkonda.” Rajaditya, the eldest son of Paran- 

1 S. I. I., II, no. 76, v. 9; The Colas, p. 150. 
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taka I, was killed in the battle of Takkolath (North 
Arcot district) in 949 A.D., 1 and Krisna III is alleged to 
have marched triumphantly even up to RamcSvaram. 
Whether the latter claim is true or not, there is hardly 
any doubt that the Colas received a disastrous blow, 
and that they took some time to recover from it. 

Paranraka I performed several charitable sacrifices; 
and lacing a devout Saiva, like his father, he gave 
impetus to the erecting of religious edifices, and himself 
covered the Siva temple of Cidambaram with gold. 2 

Period of obscurity 

With the death* of Parantaka I in 953 A.D. the his- 
tory of the Colas for the next three decades is much con- 
fused. Scholars differ in their opinions considerably 
regarding the interpretation of facts, but it seems that 
after him ruled his two sons, Gandaraditya and Arinjaya, 
and that the latter was followed by his son, Sundara 
Cola, who w^s in turn succeeded by Adilya II Karikala 
and Uttama Cola. They were weaklings, and except for 
the usual family intrigues and wars with neighbours, 
their reigns are not relieved by any important event. 

Rcjanja* I (c. 985-1014 A.D.) 

With the accession of Sundara Cola’s son, Rajaraja I, 
who was known by a variety of titles such as Mummadi- 
Coladcva, Jayangonda, Co]a-martanda etc., began the 
most glorious epocji of the Colas. 3 He inherited a dis- 

1 cf. the Atakur inscription, dated in the Saka year 872—949- 
50 A.D. ( Ep . Ind ., IV, pp. 50-57). Takkolam is about six miles 
to the south-east of Arkonam in the North Arcot district {Ibid., 
IV, p. 33 U 3> 

2 The Colas, p. 164.’ 

3 According to Kielhorn, Rajaraja I ascended the throne 
between the 25th June and the 25th July 985 A.D. {Ep. Ind., IX, 
p. 217). 
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organised and an attenuated kingdom, but by his ability, 
prowess, and military skill he soon built it up again, 
and raised himself to a position of supremacy in the 
South . 

One of the earliest exploits of Rajaraja I was the 
subjugation of the Ceras, whose fleet he destroyed at 
Kandalur. Then lie took Madura and captured the 
Pandya king, Amarabhujahga. Rajaraja I also conquered 
Kollam and the fortress of Udagai in the Western Ghats 
and Malai-Nadu, identified with Coorg. At this time, 
the affairs of Cc) Ion having fallen into confusion, he 
invaded the island and annexed its northern part, which 
became a Cola province under the name, Murhmadi- 
Cola-Mandalarh. Next, he subdued Gangavadi and 
NolambapadI, constituting the bulk of Mysore. The 
ever-expanding power and influence of Rajaraja I could 
not be a matter of indifference to his Western Calukya 
contemporary, and so a trial of strength between the 
two was inevitable. Whatever the truth in Tailapa’s 
claim (referred to in an inscription dated ‘992 A.D.) to 
have vanquished the Colas, his successor Sat y as ray a, 
at any rate, fared badly against Rajaraja I, who is alleged 
to have captured Rattapadi and devastated the Calukya 
territory. Satyasraya (Y. 997-1008 A.D.) was, no doubt, 
stunned by the terrific onslaught, but he did hot take 
long to recover and hurl back the Cola advance. 
Rajaraja I then overran the Pastern Calukya country of 
Vengl. Saktivarman (r. 999-101 1 A.D.) tried to stem the 
rising tide of Cola aggression, but his younger brother 
and successor, Vimaladitya (1011-1!? A.D.), recognised 
the ovcrlordship of Rajaraja I, who as a mark of friend- 
ship gave him the hand of his daughter, Kundavvai (Kurn- 
dava). We are further told that the conquests of Raja- 
raja I included Kalinga and *“ the old islands of the sea 
numbering 1 2,000”, which have been generally identified 
with the Laccadives and the Maldives. This, if true, 
doubtless speaks highly of the effectiveness of the Coja 
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fleet. Thus, Rajaraja I made himself master of almost the 
whole of the present Madras Presidency, Coorg, parts of 
Mysore and Ceylon, and other islands. These were indeed 
remarkable achievements, and place Rajaraja I among 
the foremost warriors and empire-builders of ancient 
India. 

Rajaraja I’s claim to fame rests also on the beautiful 
Siva temple which he constructed at Tanjore. It is called 
RajarajcSvara after his name, and is specially noted for 
its huge proportions, simple design, elegant sculptures, 
and fine decorative motifs. On the walls of the temple 
is engraved an account of Rajaraja’s exploits, and but 
for this fortunate ^circumstance we should not have 
known all the details of his career. 

Rajataja’s Saivism was by no means intolerant of 
other creeds. He endowed and built some temples of 
Visnu too. Besides, it is said that he granted a village 
to the Buddhist Vi bar a at Ncgapatam, constructed by 
Srl-Mara-Vijayottungavarman, the Sailendra king of 
fri-Vijaya and Kataha beyond the sea in the Malay pe- 
ninsula. 

Rajendra I Gangaikonda (c. 1014-44 V.D.) 

After the death of Rajaraja I, the sceptre passed to 
his worthy son, Rajcndra I, who had shared the burden of 
government with the former during the closing years 
of his reign. Indeed, the regnal years of Rajcndra I 
are counted from 1012 A.D., when he was formally dec- 
lared Yuvaraja . 1 lie proved a chip of the old block, and 
by his military valour and administrative talents he raised 
the Cola empire to the pinnacle of glory. Already in 
the time of his father, Rajendra I had won renown as a 
warrior by his successful attacks on Iditurainadu (Rai 
chur district), Banavnsi (nt>rth Kanara), Kollippakkai 

1 This event took place approximately between the 27th 
March and the 7th July A. D. 1012 ( Ep . Ittd., IX, p. 217). 
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(Kulpalt), and Mannaikkadakkam (perhaps Manyakheta 
or Malkhed). He had thus carried his arms across the 
Turigabhadra right into the heart of the Calukya terri- 
tory. A few years after coming to the throne, probably 
about 1017 A.D., he annexed the whole of Ceylon, 
its northern part having been previously conquered by 
Rajaraja I. The following year he re-asserted the Coja 
supremacy over the kings of Kerala and the Pandya coun- 
try, and appointed his son, Jatavarman Sundara, Viceroy 
of these territories with the title, Cola-Pandya. Further, 
Rajendra I maintained his hold on the “many ancient 
islands” (probably the Laccadives and Maldives), which 
had been conquered earlier by his father Rajaraja I. 
Rajendra I also came into conflict with the Western Ca- 
lukya monarch, Jayasirhha II jagadekamalla (c. 1016- 
42 A.D.). The Calukya records represent the latter as 
having got the better of his Cola adversary, but the Tamil 
prasasti , on the other hand, avers that Jayasirhha II 
“turned his back at Musangi (or Muyangi) and hid him- 
self.” 1 Whatever may have been the final issue, this much 
seems certain that Jayasirhha II continued to be master 
of the country up to the Turigabhadra. Next, Rajendra 
I directed his arms towards the North, and his armies 
marched triumphantly as far as the Ganges 2 and the 
dominions of Mahlpala, the Gauda sovereign. We are 
told in the Tirumalai (near Polur, North Arcot district) 
inscription 3 that Rajendra I subjugated Odcla-Visaya 
(Orissa); Kosalainadu (Southern Kosala); Dharmapala 
of Tandabutti (Danda-bhukti, probably the districts 
of Balasore and a portion of Midnaporc); Ranasura 
of Takkana-ladarii (South Radha); Govindacandra 

1 S.I.I., II, pp. 94-95. Musangi or Muyjngi has been identi- 

fied with Uccangldrug in the Bejlary district (Ibid., p. 94, n. 4; 
Ep. Ind., IX, p. 230). * 

2 See also R. D. Banerji, Rajendra’s Ganges expedition, J.B. 
O.K.S., XIV (1928), pp. 5x2-20. 

8 Ep. Ind., IX, pp. 229-33. 
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of Vangaladcsa (Eastern Bengal); Mahipala, the Pala 
ruler (<r. 992-1040 A.D.); Uttira-ladam (North Radha). 
As this northern incursion is mentioned in the 
Tirumalai inscription dated in the 13th year of 
Rajendra I’s reign and has been omitted in the Mcrpadi 
inscription of the 9th year, 1 one may reasonably suppose 
that it took place some time between 1021 and 1025 
A.D. 2 It was doubtless an audacious campaign, and to 
commemorate it he adopted the title of Gangai-konda. 3 
But the invasion did not yield any permanent results 
except that some minor Karnata chieftains settled in 
Western Bengal, and Rajendra I imported into his king- 
dom a number of Saivas f rom the banks of the Ganges. 
The Cola monarch’s achievements were not limited 
to land only; he possessed a powerful fleet, which 
gained successes across the Bay of Bengal. It is said 
that he vanquished Sarhgramavijayottungavarman, 
and conquered Kataha or Kadaram and other places in 
Farther India. Presumably, the expedition was under- 
taken not merely to satisfy Rajendra I’s ambitions, but 
to further commercial intercourse between the Malay 
peninsula and South India. After this almost uninter- 
rupted career of conquest and aggrandisement, Rajendra 
I sheathed the sword. His subsequent reign was, how- 
ever, no! entirely peaceful. Revolts occurred in Kerala 
and the Pandya realm, but they were effectively suppress- 
ed by the grown-prince, Rajadhiraja, who also claims to 
have successfully fought against the Western Calukya 
ruler, SomcSvara I ^Ahavamalia. 

Rajendra I founded a new capital called after him 
Garigai-konda-Colapuram, identified with modern Gan- 
gakundapuram. It boasted of a magnificent palace and 
a temple adorned* with exquisite granite sculptures, but 

* 

1 S. I. L, Vol. Ill, pt. I, 1899, pp. 27-29* 

2 Dy. Hist . North . Ind. y Vol. I, p, 318. 

3 Among other hirudas of Rajendra I were Vikrama-Cola, 
Parakesarlvarman, and Vira-Rajendra, etc* 

30 
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unfortunately these edifices and works of art have al- 
together perished owing to the pitiless operations of 
botli man and nature. In the vicinity of the new city, 
Rajendra I also excavated an immense artificial tank, 
which was filled with water by channels from the Kole- 
run and Vdlar rivers. It is said that the lake and the 
embankments were destroyed by a hostile force, and its 
bed is now a thick forest. 

Kcijadhinja I (r. 1044-52 A.D.) 

Rajendra I was succeeded by his son, Rajadhiraja I, 
in 1044 A.D. He had been associated with his lather’s 
administration since 1018 A.D. in the capacity erf Yuva- 
ruja , and had distinguished himself in warfare as well. 
When he came to the throne, Rajadhiraja I had to face 
many troubles, but all opposition was soon laid low. 
He subdued the Pandya and Kerala kings, who were in 
league with the rulers of Lanka (Ceylon) named Vikkam- 
abahu, Vikkamapandu, Vira-Salamegha, ftncl Sri-Valla- 
bha-Madanaraja. Presumably, it: was to celebrate his 
victories over these adversaries that Rajadhiraja I 
performed the Amw/edha sacrifice. He also fought with 
the Western Calukya monarch, Somcsvara I Ahavamalla 
(c. 1042-68 A.D.). At first, fortune appears’ to have 
favoured the Cola sovereign, 1 but eventually in the 
famous battle of Koppam he lost his life in Mav, 1052 
A.D. 2 ’ 

Ktlje/idrci (del’d) II (c. 1052-63 A.D.) 

Rajadhiraja I having been killed, his younger brother, 

1 It is said that Ahavamalla “tbecame afraid, incurred disgrace, 
and ran away” ( S.I.I . , III, p. 112). 

2 This date is known from the Manimangalam inscription of 
the fourth year of Rajendra II’s reign (ibid.. Ill, 5 8); see also His- 
torical Inscriptions of Southern India, (Madras, 1932), p. 72. 
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Rajendra II Parakesari, was proclaimed king on the 
battlefield itself. During his time, the war between 
the Colas and the Calukyas continued, and both sides, 
as usual, claim victory for themselves. Indeed, the Co |a 
inscriptions state that Rajendra II pressed on to Kolha- 
pur (Kollapuram) and planted a Jayastariibha there; 1 
while Bilhana, author of the V'ikramdnkadevacaritu , repre- 
sents Somesvara I to have stormed even KancI, then an 
important Cola centre. In the face of these conflicting 
accounts, what seems to be the truth is that none of 
the contending parties could decidedly succeed against 
the other. One thing, however, is clear that Rajendra II 
maintained the Co ] a empire intact. 

Vlra-Wajendra (c. 1063-70 A.D.) 

In 1063 A.D., Rajendra II was followed by his 
younger brother, Vira-Rajendra Rajakcsarl, who carried 
on the traditional hostilities with the Calukyas. We 
are told that he inflicted a crushing defeat on Somesvara 
I Ahavamalla in the battle of Kudal-Sangamam (Kurnool 
district), near the confluence of the Krisna and Tunga- 
bhadra rivers. 2 Subsequently, the latter is said to have 
resolved, upon again trying conclusions with the victor 
at the same spot, but it is not known what happen- 
ed to prevent him from appearing on the scene. An 
effigy of the cowardly Somesvara I was then put up, and 
Vira-Rajendra subjected it to disgrace. The Cola 
monarch next turnejd his energies towards Vengi, where 
affairs had gone wrong with his ally Vijayaditya VII owing 
to the activities of the Western Calukya prince, Vikrama- 

1 See the Tirukkoyilur (South Arcot district) inscription 
(V. Rangacharya, Inscriptions of' the Madras Presidency , Vol. I, p. 
227, no. 851). 

2 See the Tiruvengadu inscription {S . 1 . 1 .., Ill, 193). Another 
view makes Kudalsangamam “a confluence of the Tunga and 
Bhadra rivers.” 
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ditya (afterwards Vikramaditya VI), younger soil of 
Somes vara I. Vira-Rajendra engaged the Western Ca- 
lukya forces not far from modern Bezwada, and, having 
vanquished them, crossed the Godavari and overran 
Kalinga and Cakka-Kottam. Vehgl was thus recon- 
quered and Vijayaditya VII was restored to liis former 
dignity. Further, Vira-Rajendra curbed the Pandya and 
Kerala princes, who attempted to le-assert themselves; and 
he foiled all efforts of Vijayabahu of Ceylon to extend his 
authority and drive away the Colas from Siriihaladvipa. 
Vira-Rajendra is alleged to have sent an expedition 
against Kadaram or Sri-Vijaya too, but the details, which 
Icel to it, are obscure. Lastly, we lca,m that when Some- 
Svara II Bhuvanaikamalla succeeded Somcsvara I Ahava- 
malla in xo68 A.D., Vira-Rajendra again made some in- 
cursions in the Western Calukya territory. The latter 
also came into clash with Vikramaditya, who, having 
quarrclleel with his elder brother Somesvara II, left Kal- 
yana, the capital, and repaired towards the Tuhgabhadra. 
Ultimately, friendship was established ‘between the 
belligerents; Vira-Rajendra gave the h^tid of his daughter 
to the Calukya prince, and espoused his cause. * 

Adhirajendra (c. 1070 A .D.) 

« 

After the death of Vira-Rajendra in 1070 A.D., 
his son, Adhirajcndra, occupied the throne. Fie appears 
to have served his apprenticeship as heir-apparent for 
three years, but his actual rule was very brief. There 
was confusion in the kingdom, and despite the aid of 
his brother-in-law, Vikramaditya (VI), Adhirajcndra 
could not hold his own, and was killed. 

Kulottunga I (c. 1070-1122 A.D .) 1 

% 

Adhirajcndra probably did not leave any issue to 

1 See K.A. Nilakanta Sastrl, The Colas, Vol. II (Part I), Mad- 
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succeed him. Accordingly, the crown devolved 011 
Rajendra II, whose title to it was based on close matri- 
monial relations between his house and that of the Co]as. 
For Vimaladitya of Vengl (c. 1011-18 A.D.) had married 
the daughter of Rajaraja I Cola, named Kumdava (Kund- 
avvai), and their son Rajaraja Visnuvardhana had won 
Rajendra I Cola’s daughter, Ammangadevi, as his spouse. 
But of this union was born Rajendra II Calukya, called 
afterwards Kulottunga I, who had himself obtained the 
hand of Madhurantaki, daughter of Rajendradeva II 
Cola. It would thus appear that Kulottunga 1 had more 
of Cola than Calukya blood; and although there are no 
grounds to believe that he was adopted into the Cola 
family, the failure of the main line as well as the confu- 
sion that prevailed about the time erf Adliirajendra’s 
death certainly helped him to make good his claim to 
the Cola crown. Presumably, Kulottunga I first 
settled accounts at Vciigi with his uncle, Vijayaditya VII, 
and then assumed power in the Cola country on the 
9th of Juno, 1070 A.D. 1 Thus, Kulottunga I united 
the two kingdoms of the Eastern Calukyas of Vengl and 
the Colas of Tanjavur (Tanjore). The Western Calukya 
prince, Vikramaditya, tried to undo this amalgama- 
tion, perhaps at the instigation of Somcsvara II Bhu- 
vanaikamalia, who himself wanted to put his gifted 
younger brother out of the way somehow, but the at- 
tempt miscarried. Having secured his position and res- 
tored order in the Cola realm, Kulottunga I appointed 
his son Rajaraja-Murhmadi-Coda to govern Vengl. 
The latter assumed charge of his office on the 27th of 
July, 1076 A.D., but gave it up a year after. Then his 
brothers, Vira-Coda (1078-84 A.D.) and Rajaraja-Coda- 


ras, 1937. The latest known* inscription belongs to the fifty- 
second year of Kulottunga’s reign {Ibid., pp. 49, 61). 

1 Ep. Ind., VII, p. 7, n. 5. “On Dates of Cola kings,” see 
Ibid., pp. 1-10; VIII, pp. 260-74; IX, pp. 207-22. 
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ganga (1084-89 A.D.), successively served as Viceroys of 
Vengl. Henceforth it became the scat of a princely Vice- 
roy. Kulottunga I next brought to book the recalcitrant 
Pandya and Kerala chieftains and other feudatories in 
the south. Pie is also said to have successfully measured 
strength with his Paramara contemporary of Malwa, 
and Kalinga fell a prey to his arms twice. Ivulottuhga 
I himself led the first expedition some time prior to 
his 26th regnal year to counteract the designs of the 
Western Calukya Vikramaditya VI, whereas the second, 
undertaken about 1112 A.D. against the Eastern Ganga 
king, Anantavarman Codaganga (c. 1077-1147 A.D".), 
was dispatched under the command ol Kulottuhga’s 
trusted general, Karunakara Tonckiiman. There arc, 
however, grounds to believe that Kulottunga I did not 
exercise any power across the seas, and that he had to 
suffer the loss of Gangavadi or Southern Mysore towards 
the close of his reign owing to the aggressions of the 
Hoysala chief, Bittiga Visnuvardliana (c. mo-40 A.D.), 
who was independent of his aged Calukya suzerain, 
Vikramaditya VI, in all but name. 

Kulottunga I introduced certain reforms iy. the 
internal administration of the kingdom. Of these the 
most important was that he got the land re -surveyed for 
taxation and revenue purposes. 

The reign of Kulottunga I was further marked by 
religious and literary activity. Plimself a devout Saiva 
by faith, lie is recorded to have made grant? to the 
Buddhist shrines at Negapatam. But he was not favour- 
ably disposed towards the great Vaisyava teacher, Rama- 
nuja, who was, therefore, compelled to leave Snrangam, 
near Trichinopoly, and seek the protection of Bittiga 
Visnuvardhana Ploysala in Mysore. Among the literary 
figures that flourished in the time of Kulottunga I, 
we may specially mention Jayagohdan, author of the 
KdUngatlupparam , and Adiyarkkunallar, who wrote a 
commentary on the Silappadhikararii. 
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Successors of Kulottunga I 

After a long reign of about half a century, Kulot- 
tuhga I passed away some time in 1x22 A.D. 1 and was 
succeeded by his son, Vikrama Cola, surnamcd Tyagasa- 
mudra, who had held the Viceroyalty of Vcrigl. lie was 
probably a Vaisnava, and it is believed that during his 
time Ramanuja returned from Mysore to the Cola coun- 
try. Vikrama Cola ( c . 1118-33 A.D.) 2 and his immediate 
successors, Kulottuhga II (c. 1133-47 A.D.), Rajaraja 
II (c. 1147-62 A.D.), and Rajadhiraja II ( c . 1162-78 
A.D.), were all weaklings, under whom the power of 
the Colas rapidly declined. The Hoysalas of Dvara- 
samudra now emerged as a considerable factor in the 
politics of the South, and the rulers of Ceylon, Kerala, 
and the Pandya kingdom boldly attempted to shake 
off their (Cola) allegiance. Indeed, the Cola authority 
had fallen so low that the Ceiylonese king even ventured 
to interfere in Panclyan affairs on behalf of one of the 
claimants to its throne, although eventually Rfijadhi- 
raja II was ‘able to overcome all opposition and settle 
the succession ip favour of his protege. The next 
monarch, Kulottuhga III ( c . 1178-1216 A.D.), 3 had also 
to face an internal turmoil in the Pandya realm, and we 
learn that he marched in triumph to Madura, and hurled 
back the advancing tide of the Ceylonese incursions 
in the peninsula. But despite these minor successes, 
the day of Cola ascendancy was soon drawing to 
a close.. In the reign of Kulottuhga Ill’s son and 

1 The latest known date of Kulottuhga l’s reign is the year 
52 {The Colas , Vol. II, pt. I, pp. 49, 61). 

2 Vikrama Cola’s accession took place about the end of June* 
1118 A.D. ( Ep . lnd, y VII, pp. 4-5). For a few years he appears to 
have ruled jointly with his father {The Colas , p. 61.) 

3 Up. Ind.y VIII, p 0 260. 'Kielhorn says that Kulottuhga III 
began his reign “between (approximately) the 6th and 8th 
July A.D. 1178, and Rajaraja III between (approximately) the 
27th June and the 10th July 1216,” 
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successor, Rajaraja III ( 'c . 1216-52 A.D.), Tanjore 
itself was sacked by Maravarman Sundara Pandya I 
{c. 1216-38 A.D.), and the former was reduced to 
such dire straits that he had to appeal to Vira 
Ballala II or Narasimha II Hoysala (acc. 1215 A.D.) 
to come to his succour and rescue him from captivity. 
About this time, another chieftain named Kopperunjin- 
ga, belonging to the Pallava stock, rose into prominence 
at Sendamangalam (South Arcot district), and he, too, 
is said to have taken Rajaraja III prisoner. The 
Hoysala prince again intervened, and after defeating 
Kopperunjinga set Rajaraja III free. Thus, the for- 
tunes of the Colas were already tottering, and when 
there ensued a civil strife between' Rajaraja HI and 
Rajendra III in 1246 A.D., the Hoysnlas of Dvarasa- 
mudra, the Kakatiyas of Warangal under the energetic 
rule of Ganapati (c. 1199-1261 A.D.), and the Pandyas of 
Madura freely aggrandised themselves at the cost of the 
decadent Cola monarchy. Indeed, it was in the time 
of Rajendra III, who first ruled jointly \yith his rival 
Rajaraja III from 1246 A.D. to 1252, and afterwards 
independently until 1267 A.D., that tlii final blow to the 
hegemony of the Colas was given by Jatavarman Sundara 
Pandya {c, 1251-72 A.D.). He claims to have overrun 
a large part of their territory, and seized Kanei. He over- 
awed other contemporary chiefs also, and as a mark 
of his superior might and position assumed the title of 
Maharajadhiraja. Rajendra III was unable to ‘arrest the 
rot, and by 1267 A.D., owing to internal troubles and the 
rise of the Pandyas and other feudutory powers, the 
empire suffered complete disintegration, and the Colas 
sank into obscurity. 
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Administration of the Colas 1 
The King and his officers 

The inscriptions of the Colas prove that their 
system of administration was highly organised and 
efficient. The emperor was the pivot on which 
turned the whole machinery of the state. He discharged 
his onerous duties and responsibilities with the advice 
and help of ministers and other high officers. His verbal 
orders ( tiruvdkya-krlvi ) were drafted by the Royal or Pri- 
vate Secretary. It is believed that in the days of Rajaraja 
I and his son the Chief Secretary ( Olaindyakam ) and an- 
other functionary , ( Terundaram ) had to confirm the 
royal orders before they were communicated to the 
parties concerned by the despatch-clerk ( Vidaijddhi - 
kart). Finally, the local governors scrutinised the or- 
ders before they were registered and sent to the Depart- 
ment of Archives for preservation. 

Territorial divisions 

The kingdom ( rajyam or r a stratii) was divided into 
a number of provinces ( wandalam ), the most important 
of which were under the charge of Viceroys. General- 
ly, the viceroyalties were conferred on princes of the 
blood or on scions of noble families. Some of the 
provinces t were formed of such principalities as had 
been annexed by the Cola Imperialists. Besides, there 
were the territories of the vassal princes, who paid 
tribute and rendered service to the suzerain in times of 
need. The provinces were subdivided into divisions 
( kottams or vctlanadu ), and the other units of administ- 

1 See Dr. S. Krishnjisvami* Aiyangar, Ancient India , pp. ij 8- 
190; Prof. K. A. Nllakanta Sastrl, Studies in Cola History and 
Administration , pp. 73-162; The Colas , Vol. II, pt. I, pp. 210-462. 
To these works, I owe several references and suggestions. 
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ration in the descending scale were the districts ( nddus ), 
unions or groups of villages ( kurrams ) and the village 
{gram am). 

Assemblies 

There is ample evidence to show that these divisions 
had their own popular assemblies during the period 
of Cola ascendancy. First, we hear of the assembly of 
the people of a whole mandalam in connection with the 
remission of certain taxes on land under its jurisdiction. 1 
Next, inscriptions refer to the Nd/tar, assembly of the 
people of a Hilda (district), and N agar attar, i.e., “assembly 
of the mercantile groups which went, by the generic name 
Nagaram.” These two terms perhaps corresponded to 
the Jampada and Paura respectively. Unfortunately, 
however, the details of their constitution and working 
are unknown. Besides, local administration was greatly 
facilitated by the existence of guilds or srenis , pfigas , 
and such other autonomous corporate organisations 
in which persons following the same ertift or calling 
banded themselves together. 2 Turning to the assem- 
blies of villages, some had what were called Or. “They 
were mere congregations of local residents to discuss 
matters without any formal rules or procedure. Then 
there was the Sabhd or Mahdsabhd — an assembly‘of Brah- 
man villages {Brabmadevas ) — about which our infor- 
mation is copious indeed. It would appear from 
cpigrapliic documents, particularly from those found 
at Uttaramerur (about 50 miles S.W. of Madras), that 
these village assemblies, subject to tlie supervision and 
general control of Imperial officers designated Adhi- 
kdrins, enjoyed almost full powers in the management 

1 

1 See NUakanta SaStrl, Studies in Cola History and Adminis- 
tration, p. 79. 

2 See Dr. R, C. Majumdar, Corporate 'Life in Ancient India ; 
Dr. R. K. Mookerji, Local Government in Ancient India . 
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of rural affairs. They were the proprietors of village 
lands, both tilled and un tilled. Since agriculture was 
their chief concern, they acquired lands by fresh clearings 
and afforded all protection to the cultivator front mo- 
lestation. They gathered taxes, and resumed lands 
in case of non-payment. But unnecessary strictness 
in the collection of the customary dues was avoided. 
Often the asssembly alienated or sold land for religious 
purposes without reference to the central government 
or its local representative. Further, it received depo- 
sits in cash or gifts of land to administer them as chari- 
table trusts. The Sabhd seems to have acted also as a 
sort of guardian of the village morals. It was invested 
with some authority to mete out justice and award 
suitable punishments to offenders. Through mathas 
the assembly probably made provision for the educa- 
tion of village children both in Sanskrit and Tamil. 
The number of the members of the Sabhd cannot be pre- 
cisely ascertained; presumably, it depended upon the 
importance apcl the area of the village. The meetings of 
the assembly were held in a temple, or a public hall, 
if tliQrc was any, 'br under an umbrageous tamarind or 
some other tree. To look after various affairs of common 
interest, the Sabhd had smaller committees. Thus, we 
learn of. committees for general management (pane a vara 
variyam ), tanks ( eri vdriyam ), gardens, fields, temples, 
charities, justice, gold (port variyam), etc. For election to 
these bodies elaborate rules were devised. Each village 
was divided into wards (kudtwibas), and the eligibility or 
otherwise of a person for membership was determin- 
ed on a consideration of certain qualifications or dis- 
qualifications based on one’s age, learning, character, 
mode of living, relations, social status, etc. A member 
was elected for one year only. The method of election 
was simple; tickets 6f all candidates were first thrown 
and thoroughly mixed up in a pot, from which they 
were drawn, one by one, by a boy. The successful 
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names were then announced to the people by the priest- 
arbitrator. If any member of a committee was ever 
adjudged guilty of an offence, he was at once removed 
from office. Everybody was expected to be above 
board, and so to conduct himself as to be an example 
to others. Accounts were kept with meticulous care, 
and they were regularly checked by accountants. Any 
kind of tampering, embezzlement, or defalcation was 
severely dealt with. 1 * 

Land-survey 

The government carried out land-survey opera- 
tions periodically. They were correct to the lowest 
fraction, and a record of holdings was maintained. 
In the earlier period, rods of 16 anel 18 spans were 
used for purposes of survey but subsequently the 
foot-print of Kulottuiiga I became the unit of linear 
measure. 

* 

Sources oj Revenue (Ay am) 1 

#■ 

The state derived its income mainly from land- 
revenue, which normally amounted to one-sixth 
of the gross produce. Variations, if any, from .this rate 
depended upon the quality of land and water facilities. 3 
Sometimes remissions were granted in case of floods or 
famine. The royal dues were collected by fhe ' village 
assemblies, and were paid cither in cash or -in kind 
or in both. The unit of grain then was a kalam 
(about three maunds), and the current coin was the gold 
Kasu. An inscription enumerates numerous imposts 
such as those on looms (tari irai ), ojj.-mills (iekkerai), 

1 See also The Colas, Vol. II, pt. I, Q j. XVIII. 

*Ibid., Ch. XIX. 

3 To increase the income of the State forests and waste-lands 
were steadily reclaimed. 
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trade ( settirai ), goldsmiths ( 'tattdrpdttam ), animals, tanks, 
water-courses ( Olukkunlr pattern ), salt-tax ( uppayam ), 
tolls {vali ay am), weights ( ulaivari ), bazaars ( augddipdt/am), 
besides other exactions, whose connotation is not at all 
clear . 1 It would thus appear that the government 
tapped almost every conceivable source of revenue to 
fill its coffers ( talam ). 

Expenditure 

The chief items of expenditure were the royal 
household, maintenance of the civil and military admi- 
nistration, planning and laying-out of cities (e.g., Gan- 
gaikondacolapurarn), construction of temples, roads, 
irrigation channels, and other works of public utility. 

Army and Navy 

The Cola emperors had at their command highly 
trained land ‘forces and an effective fleet, which res- 
pectively made possible the brilliant victories of 
Raj a raj a I and Rajendra I against the neighbouring 
powers and their overseas conquest in the Indian 
ocean and the Malay peninsula. The Cola army was 
divided -into sections according to the arms used and 
to whether they were mounted or not. Thus, there 
were “the r chosen body of archers ( villigal ),” footsolclicrs 
of the bodyguard ( yalperra kaikkolar), “infantry of the 
right-hand ( velaikkarar of the valangai '),” “chosen horse- 
men” ( ' kudiraiccevafar ), elephant corps ( anaiydtkal , kunji- 
ramallar ), etc. The army was garrisoned in different 
localities in cantonments called kadagams, where discip- 
line was enforced and military training given. 
Some Senapatis were Brahmans, known as Brahma- 
dhiraja. 


’See Dr. S. Krishnasvami Aiyangar, Ancient India, p. 180. 
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The Colas as builders 

(/) Irrigation works — Like the Pallavas, the Colas 
undertook vast irrigational projects. Apart from 
sinking Wells and excavating tanks, they threw mighty 
stone dams across the Kaveri 1 and other rivers, 
and cut out channels to distribute water over 
large tracts of land. One of the most remarkable 
achievements belongs to the time of Rajendra I. He 
dug near his new capital, Gangaikondacolapurarh, an 
artificial lake, which was filled with water from the 
Kolerun and Vellar rivers. Its embankments were 
sixteen miles in length, and it was provided with stone 
sluices and channels. One can im'agine what untold 
benefits this reservoir must have conferred on the 
poor peasant. 

(//) Roads — The Colas also constructed “grand 
trunk roads”, which served as arteries of commerce 
and communication. Their existence must have indeed 
greatly facilitated the rapid movements, of the Cola 
forces during military expeditions. Troops were 
stationed at regular intervals along * important roads, 
and public ferries were provided across rivers. 

(Hi) Cities and Temples , etc . — The Colas built cities 
and beautified them with magnificent palaces and 
temples. The latter were in those days the centres 
of village or city life. It was there that the people 
found spiritual solace, and listened to the soHiTtn' recita- 
tions of the sacred texts. Further, they served as schools 
for the study of the Vedas, Puranas*; Epics, Dharmas- 
astras, astronomy, grammar, and other sciences. There 
kings and nobles performed religious ceremonies, and 
gave largess to the destitute and the neegly. On festivals 
and joyous occasions dramas t wcre also staged in temples 
and people amused themselves witlTdancing and singing. 


1 Thus, the Tiruvaduturai inscription (no of 1925) refers to 
the raising of the banks of the Kaveri by Parakesar! Karikala Co|a. 
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Their Art 

The chief features of Cola temples arc their massive 
vitnanas or towers and spacious courtyards. In later 
Dravidian structures, however, the central towers are 
dwarfed by richly carved gopuraws or gateways, which 
dominate the landscape for miles around. In the great 
temple of Siva, called llajarajesvara after the name of 
its builder Rajaraja I, at Tanjore, the vitnana or tower 
is about 190 feet high, rising like a pyramid upon a 
base of 82 feet square in thirteen successive storeys. 
It is crowned by a single block of granite, 25 feet high 
and about 80 tons in weight. What infinite labour 
and engineering ski'll it must have required to be placed 
in position ! Another elegant, if less imposing, edifice 
at Tanjore of about the 10th or nth century A.D. is in 
honour of the god Subrahmanya. Similarly, Rajaraja 
Ts valorous son and successor, Rajendra I, erected a 
splendid temple at his new capital, Gangai-konda- 
Colapuram (Trichinopoly district). Its immense pro- 
portions, huge lihga/h of solid granite, and delicate car- 
vings, are specially striking. The Cojas encouraged 
plastic art, and the metal and stone images cast in their 
time are exquisitely executed and display a wonderful 
vigour, dignity, and grace. It may be added that some 
Cola temples at Tanjore and Kajabasti contain beautiful 
portrait images of royal personages, like those of Rajaraja 
I and His djueen LokamahadevI, and of Rajendra I and 
his queen Colamahadevi. 

Religion 

As already noticed, the Cola emperors were wor- 
shippers of Siva,l but they were by no means intolerant 

• 

1 The names ISana, Siva, and Sarva Siva in the inscriptions of 
Rajaraja I and Rajendra I bear testimony, as pointed out by Prof. 
Nilakanta SaStrl (The Colas, Vol. II, pt. I, p. 221), to the “North 
Indian connections of the Saivism of the Coja court.” 
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of other faiths then prevailing. Indeed, Rajaraja I, an 
ardent Saiva himself, built and endowed temples of Visnu, 
and made gifts to the Buddhist Vihdra at Negapatam . 1 
The Jains also appear to have pursued their persuasion 
in peace and harmony. The Saiva Kulottunga I, who, 
too, is recorded to have granted a village to a 
Buddhist Vibara, was, on the other hand, unfavourably 
inclined to the illustrious Vaisnava reformer Ramanuja. 
Accordingly, the latter had, for a time, to leave Sriran- 
gam and retire to the Hoysala dominions in Mysore; 
he returned when Vikrama Cola reversed his father’s 
attitude towards him. Such instances of persecution 
were, however, rare, and generally Vaisnava Alvars and 
Saiva Navanmars were free to preach and disseminate 
their doctrines. Further, it is noteworthy that there are 
scanty references (except in the poems of the Sangam 
period) to the performance of Vcdic sacrifices by Cola 
kings. Indeed, the solitary allusion to the Asvawedba 
occurs in the records of Rajadhiraja. Perhaps greater 
stress was then laid on Dana (gift) than on Yajnas or 
sacrifices. Brahmans were given largess, and temples 
were richly endowed. 


Section D 

THE PANDYAS OF MADURA 2 

Origin 

It is a baffling problem, indeed, as to who were the 
Pandyas, and what is the exact significance of their name. 
Legends are unhappily at variance. According to some, 
they were the descendants of the mythical three brothers 

1 See the Leyden grant. J 

2 See Prof. K. A. Nilakanta SaStrl, The Pandyan Kingdom , 
(London, 1929). I have found the book very useful. “On dates 
of Pandya kings,” see Ep. Ind. y VII pp. 10-17; VIII, pp. 274-83; 
IX, pp. 222-29. 
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of Korkai, who respectively founded the Pandya, Cola, 
and the Cera kingdoms. Other traditions connect them 
with the Pandavas of the North or with the Moon. 
Do these apparently conflicting stories imply that, 
although the Pandyas belonged to the Dravidian stock, 
a claim to kinship with epic heroes was advanced when 
the Aryans hael established themselves and their reli- 
gion anei institutions in Southern India? 

Pandya hand 

The Pandyas ruled the southern cxtrcjfnity of the 
Indian peninsula along the east coast. Their kingdom, 
no doubt, expanded or shrivelled as the king 
happened to be strong or weak. Normally, however, 
the Pandya country comprised the present districts of 
Madura, Ramnad, and Tinncvclly. Its capital was 
Madhura (Madura), the “Mathura of the South;” and 
Korkai (Tinncvclly district) at the mouth of the Tam- 
raparni river.-, was its chief commercial port in early 
times. Afterwards, owing to a gradual change in the 
land formation of the coast, it decayed, and Kayal, a 
few miles further down the river, became the emporium 
of trade. 


Ylarly glimpses 

The Pandya kingdom was of high antiquity. 
Katyayana {c. 4th century B.C.) probably refers to it 
in his comment ary on Panin i’s Astadhyayi , and the Katnd- 
yana of Valmiki speaks of the wealth of the Pandya 
capital. According to a somewhat confused statement in 
the Mahavatnht, prince Vijaya of Ceylon is said to have 
married a Pandya princess shortly after the parinibbana 
of the Buddha. Next, in the Artbadastra of Kautilya 1 

1 ArtbaSastra, Bk. I, Ch. XI; Eng. Trans., 3rd ed. (1929), 

p. 76. 

Ji 
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mention is made of a special kind of pearl, called Pandya- 
kavataka, obtainable in Pandyakavata (a mountain in 
the Pandya country); and Mcgasthencs transmits to us 
some curious bits of information that females governed 
the Pandaian nation, 1 and that they bore children at the 
age of six years 2 . He further deposes that Heraklcs had 
only one daughter named Pandaia, and “the land in 
which she was born, and with the sovereignty of which 
he (Heraklcs) entrusted her, was called after her name, 
Pandaia, and she received from the bands of her father 
500 elephants, a force of cavalry 4,000 st rong and another 
of infantry consisting of about 130,000 men.” 3 What- 
ever the value of the testimony of Mcgasthencs, it 
is certain that in II and XIII Rock Edicts of ASoka 
the Pandyas arc described as an independent people 
on the southern frontiers of his empire. Coming 
down the stream of time, we arc told in the Hathigumpha 
inscription (line 13) that Kharavela of Kaliriga humbled 
the Pandya king and obtained from him “horses, 
elephants, jewels, rubies, as well as numerous pearls.” 
An allusion to a Pandya king also oceprs in the writings 
of Strabo, 4 who says that “king Pandion” sent an 
embassy to the great Roman emperor, Augustus Caesar, 
about 20 B.C. Then in the Periplas and the Geography 
of Ptolemy we hear of the Pandinoi with their capital 
Modoura (Madura) and other cities and trading cen- 
tres. 


Obscure centuries 


The ciata available for the history of the Pandyas 
until about the beginning of the seventh century A.D. 

1 McCrindle, Ancient India as described by Megasthencs and Arrian 
(1926), Frag. lvi. B., p. 161. 

2 Ibid., Frag, li, p. 115. This is altogether absurd. 

3 ibid., Arrian, viii, p. 206. 

4 Bk. XV, Ch. 4, 73- 
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arc meagre in the extreme. The Sattgam works — the 
Sihippadikdram , the Manunekaloi , and other anthologies — 
assigned on plausible grounds to “the early centuries 
of the Christian lira,” of course, yield us a few names 
of kings, but they throw no light on their chronology 
or achievements, being more concerned with the por- 
trayal of the religious and social life of the period. One 
of these rulers, Nedunjtliyan, appears to have greatly 
increased the prestige of the Pandyas by overpowering 
a formidable league of his enemies at Talaiyalanganam 
(modern Talai-alam-kadu, Tanjore district). The 
next three centuries or so after the close of the Sangam 
age arc utterly enveloped in darkness. Presumably, 
the Pandyas first lapsed into obscurity owing to the 
rise of the Pallavas; at any rate, later, in the sixth century 
A.D., their country was occupied by the Kalabhras . 1 
The intruders were, however, overthrown, and Pandya 
power revived, by Kadungon about the close of the 
sixth century A.D. or the commencement of the 
seventh. 

Period of Growth 

Thus, Kadungon initiated what has often been 
termed the “Age of the First Empire.” Unfortunate- 
ly, not rhuch is known of him, but there are grounds 
to believe that cither he or his son, Maravarman Avani- 
sulamajai, came into conflict with Siriihavisnu, who was 
about tl\is time laying the foundations of Paljava great- 
ness. The next potable Pandya king was Arikesari 
Maravarman {circa middle of the seventh century 
A.D.), identified with Nedumaran or the legendary 
Kun Pandya. Originally a Jain, it is believed that he 
afterwards turnc’d an ardent champion of the Saiva 
faith under the influence of Saint Tirujnanasambandar. 
During the reign of ArikeSari Maravarman and his 


1 The Pandyan Kingdom, pp. 48-49, note 1. 
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successors, Koccadayan Ranadhlra ( circa close of the 
seventh or the beginning of the 8th century A.D.), 
Maravarman Rajasimha I, and Nedunjadayan Varaguna 
I ( c . 765-815 A.D.), the Pandya kingdom continued 
to expand on all sides at the expense of the Colas, 
the Kcralas, and other neighbours. The last two appear 
to have fought with some success against Nandivarman 
Pallavamalla. Further, Nedunjadayan completed his 
father’s conquest of Kongudcsa (modern Coimbatore 
and Salem districts) and annexed Vcnada (South Tra- 
vancorc). His son and successor, Sri-Mara-Sri-Valla- 
bha (c. 815-62 A.D.), distinguished himself by defeating 
the king of Ceylon 1 as well as a combination of the 
Pallavas, Gangas, and the Colas, et c. at Kudamukku (Kum- 
bakonam). The struggle with the Pallavas, however, 
went on till the time of Aparajitavarman, who, with the 
help of the Gariga chieftain Prithvlpati I and perhaps 
of Aditya I Cola also, gained a decisive victory over the 
Pandya monarch, Varagunavarman or Varaguna II, 
about 880 A.D. in the battle of SrI-Puramblyam 
(Tiruppurambiyam), near Kumbakonam. Besides this 
heavy blow, the Pandyas had now to face another seri- 
ous complication in the political situation of the South 
owing to the rise of the Colas. It is said that Maravar- 
man Rajasiriiha II, having allied himself with the ruler 
of Ceylon, attacked Parantaka I (c. 907-53 A.D.) to curb 
the Colas, but he was repulsed and routed with consi- 
derable loss. The victor then seized the Pandya 
territories, and in commemoration of this exploit as- 
sumed the title of “Maduraikonda.” Maravarman 
Rajasimha II fled to Ceylon, from where he tried to 
regain his position. All his efforts, however, came 
to nought. 


1 The Ceylonese, on the other hand, make counter claims of 
their own success in their records. 
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Cola Su^iTiih'ly 

Thus the Pandya kingdom lost its independence, 
and it had to suffer the Co}a yoke from about 920 A.D. 
to the commencement of the thirteenth century. Of 
course, the ruling family was not extirpated, and from 
time to time its scions made attempts to throw off the 
Cola suzerainty. The battle of Takkolam (949 A.D.), 
in which Krisna III Rastrakuta gave a rude shaking to 
the Colas, furnished one such opportunity, but the up- 
rising headed by Vlra-Pandya was put down. The 
rebel prince was then captured and killed. Similarly, 
Rajaraja I ( c . 985-1014 A.D.) had to overcome the op- 
position of Amarijbhujanga and subjugate the Pandya 
country again. Troubles, however, recurred soon, and 
accordingly Rajendra I (c. 1014-44 A.D.) appointed his 
son, Jatavarman Sundara, Viceroy there with the title of 
Cola-Pandya. The Pandya territories thus became a mere 
province of the Cola empire. But despite this direct 
control, the Pandyas, along with the Ceras and the Sin- 
ghalese, held aloft the banner of revolt, and successive 
Cola monarchs were hard put to it to suppress them. 
Indeed, by the time of Rajadbiraja II ( c . 1162-78 A.D.) 
the Cola grip was so loosened that the king of Ceylon 
felt bold enough to intervene in Pandyan affairs, taking 
the side of Parakrama and his son Vira, although the other 
claimant to the throne, Kulasekhara, had got the support 
of the G®la suzerain. The dispute was, no doubt, 
ultimately decided in favour of the latter’s protegd. 
Nevertheless, it clgarly demonstrated that the Colas could 
no longer be considered the sole arbiters of South 
Indian politics. The last flicker of Cola power we see 
when Kulottunga III (c. 1178-1216 A.D.) beat back the 
Ceylonese and occupied Madura to afford protection 
to KulaSekhara’s successof, Vikrama-Pandya. After this 
event, the Colas sank fast into insignificance, and the 
Pandyas gradually regained much of their lost glory 
and importance. 
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Renewed prosperity 

The accession of Jatavarman Kulasckhara in 1190 
A.D. may be regarded as a turning-point in the fortunes 
of the Pandyas. From now on, their recovery began, 
and for a century or more they dominated the political 
stage in Southern India. The materials for the period, 
usually called the “age of the second Pandya empire,” 
arc ample enough; but the recurrence of similar names 
and the phenomenon of scvcial princes ruling contem- 
poraneously over different parts of the kingdom consti- 
tute a frequent source of chronological or genealogical 
difficulties. Indeed, some foreign writers have even 
observed that there were “five crowiicd kings” of the 
“great province of Ma’bar.” The belief in their “co- 
regency” has, however, no basis in fact, for it has been 
rightly maintained that they were local chiefs govern- 
ing certain territories as feudatories. 

During the reign of Jatavarman Kulasekhara’s 
successor, Maravarman Sundara Pandya J, (V. 1216-38 
A.D.), the Colas had to recede further into the back- 
ground. For he overran their dominions anti pillaged 
and burnt the towns of Tanjore and Uraiyur. The 
Cola king, Rajaraja III (c. 1216-52 A.D.), at first took 
to his heels, but having submitted afterwards, he was 
reinstated on the throne. He revolted again but was 
promptly put down. It appears that on both the occa- 
sions Maravarman Sundara Pandya I could not’ado’pt any 
extreme measures against- Rajaraja III owing to the inter- 
vention of Narasimha II Hoysala, who is described in 
an epigraph as the “displacer of Pandya and cstablishcr 
of the Cola kingdom.” This active interference of 
Narasimha II, who himself is alleged to have advanced 
against Srirangam, was inevitable, since any accession of 
strength to the Pandyas was fraught with danger to the 
Hoysalas as well. In the time of Maravarman Sundara 
Pandya II {c. 1238-51 A.D.), the Cola-Pandya-FIoysala 
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relations remained almost unchanged. The next ruler, 
Jatavarman Sun data Pandya (*-. 1251-72 A.D.), was, 
however, a vigorous personality, and lie raised the Pan- 
dyas to the pinnacle of their power. l ie finally crushed 
Cola authority in the South, occupied Kanei, and sub- 
dued the Cera country, Kqngudvsa, and Ceylon. Be- 
sides, he chastised the Hoy salas under Vlra-Somesvara 
by storming the fortress of Kannanur-Koppam. He 
also defeated the Kakatiya Ganapati (c. 1199-1261 A.D.) 
of Warangal and KopperuhjTnga, the Pa llava chieftain 
of Sendamangalam. Thus, dicse victories resulted in a 
rapid extension of Jatavarman Sundaia Pandya’s rule over 
a large portion of Southern India up to Cuddapah and 
Nellorc in the north; and to mark this supreme position 
he assumed the grandiloquent title ofMaharajadhiraja-Srl- 
Paramesvara. 1 In his wars and administration, Jatavat- 
man Sundara Pandya was, for the greater part of his 
reign, associated with another prince named jatavarman 
Vira Pandya; and from 1268 A.D., i.c., a few years 
before Jatavarman Sundaia Pandya’s cud, Matavarman 
Kulasekhara is said to have begun his rule. Similarly, 
we hear of othet kings during the time of the latter. 
Foreign observers erroneously believed (hat they weie 
ruling independently of one another; but, as already 
remarked, they were perhaps only feudatories of the 
Imperial power at Maduia. This system of subordinate 
rulers was a noteworthy feature of Pandya government, 
and its adoption was presumably due to the immense 
growth, in the extent of the kingdom. On becoming the 
supreme monarch in 1271 A.D. after the death of Jata- 
varman Sundara Pandya, Matavarman Kulasekhara 
won some military successes, especially in Malainadu 
(Travancore country) and Ceylon. He also built a palace 

1 Jatavarman Sundara Pan'dya is recorded to have given largess 
on occasions of the many sacrifices that he performed; and he also 
richly adorned and endowed the temples of Cidambaram and 
Srirangam. 
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at Jayangondasolapurarn, which proves beyond doubt 
that the Colas had now vanished into nothingness. 
Towards the close of the thirteenth century (1293 A.D.), 
the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, visited the South, 
and he throws interesting light on the king, the court, 
and the life of the common people. He further speaks 
admiringly of its accumulated riches, pearls, and its ex- 
tensive trade in precious stones and other articles of 
luxury. The observations of Marco Polo arc in many 
respects corroborated by the Moslem writer, Wassaf. 
According to the latter, “Kales Dewar, the ruler of Ma’- 
bar enjoyed a highly prosperous life, extending to forty 
and odd years.” The last days of Kales Dewar, identi- 
fied with Maravarman KulaSckhara, appear to have been 
tragic. There was a fratricidal struggle between his 
illegitimate son, Vlra Pandya, and the legitimate Sundara, 
both of whom were “co-rulers” with their father since 
1296 A.D. and 1303 A.D. respectively. It is alleged that 
Maravarman KulaAkhara was murdered, and Sundara 
sought the aid of Alauddin Khiljl. Whatever the 
truth, it is clear that the dispute between the two 
brothers furnished a golden opportunity to Malik 
Kafur, the Sultan’s intrepid general, and he boldly led 
an expedition to Madura in 1310 A.D. and plundered 
and looted it of its wealth. This Moslem incursion, 
of course, introduced another complication in Sou- 
thern India, but it did not mean any advantage 
to either of the contending brothers. They miserably 
dragged on their existence for some time more. Ala- 
uddin Khilji again despatched a strong force under 
Khusru Khan a few years afterwards, and the Cera king, 
Ravivarman KulaSekhara, and the Kakatlyas of Warangal 
also took advantage of the prevailing confusion to ag- 
grandise themselves. Thus, weakened by all -sided 
aggressions, the “second Pandya errfpire” soon broke up 
and became a thing of the past, although we continue to 
hear of scions of the Pandya line for long. The Moslem 
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governor of Madura cut himself adrift of Delhi about 
1330 A.D. His independence was, however, short- 
lived, and ultimately the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar 
wrested power in the South. 

APPENDIX 

Yuan Cbtvctng’s testimony 

The indefatigable Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, 
who went to Southern India in 640 A.D., gives us the 
following description of Mo-lo-kiu-cU a or Malakuta, 
identified with the Pandya country: “The temperature 
is very hot. The *men are dark-complexioned. They 
are firm and impetuous in disposition. Some follow 
the true doctrine, others are given to heresy. They do 
not esteem learning much, but arc wholly given to com- 
mercial gain. There are the ruins of many old convents, 
but only the walls are preserved, and there are few reli- 
gious followers. There are many hundred Deva- 
temples, and a multitude of heretics, mostly belonging 
to the Nirgranthtfe.” 1 We thus get an account of the 
land, character of the people, and of their religious 
persuasions about the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. It would appear that Brahmanism was then 
prosperous, and the Jains, too, were numerous; but 
Buddhism had rather fallen in popular favour. 

Section E 
THE CERAS 
Their origin and territory 

The Ceras dr Keralas belonged to the Dravidian 
stock. Their kingdom, which constituted one of the 
three traditional divisions of Southern India, roughly 

1 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World \ Vol. II, p. 231. 
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corresponded to the modern district of Malabar and the 
States of Tra van core and Cochin. Sometimes it included 
also the Kongu region, i.c., the district of Coimba- 
tore and the southern port ion of Salem. The western 
coast of the Cera realm had some fine natural ports like 
Muziris (modern Kranganur) at the mouth of the Periyar 
river, and Vaikkarai, from where in ancient times flowed 
a large volume of trade in spices and other precious 
articles to foreign lands. Indeed, Muziris attracted 
Roman merchants and businessmen in such considerable 
numbers that they even built here a temple of Augustus. 
There was also, it seems, an old Jewish colony, and a 
Cera king, Bhaskara Ravivarman, is recorded to have 
given a charter to them about the beginning of the tenth 
century A.D. 

History 

Very little is known ot the history ot the Ceras. 
'fhe earliest reference to them occurs in JI Rock Edict 
of Asoka, which mentions the Kcralaputas or Kcralapu- 
tras along with the Codas (Colas) and the Pandyas as a 
frontier power (in the south). The next definite histori- 
cal allusion to the Ceras is found in the Periplus and in the 
accounts of the geographer, Ptolemy. But unfortunately 
our knowledge of their political history is extremely 
scanty until we come to the time of Senguttuyan, whose 
exploits have been immortalised in the celebrated Tamil 
classic, S Ho p pad ik dram , written by his own monk-brother, 
Ilangovadigal. It is believed that? Scngu.ttuvan was 
a contemporary of Nedunjeliyan Pandya and of Karikala 
Cola’s grandson. Whatever the value 'of this alleged 
synchronism, Scnguttuvan appears toh&ve been a power- 
ful monarch, and to have wyn several victories against 
his neighbours, although the statement that he carried 
his arms right up to the Himalayas has hardly any air of 
reality. His successor had to wage wars with the Colas 
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and the Pandyas, who at one time even captured him, 
but ultimatcly.he managed to escape. For the next few 
centuries after this event, the Ccras fade away from 
our view. When the curtain rises again about the com- 
mencement of the eighth century A.D., we find the Cera 
king engaged in a fight with Pallava Paramcsvaravarman. 
During the latter part of this century, the Cera rulers 
had to face the aggressions of the Pandyas, especially of 
Maravarman Rajasimha I and Ncdunjadayan Varaguna I 
( [c . 765-815 A.D.), who conquered Kongudesa and 
Venada (South Travancorc). With the Colas, however, 
the relations of the Coras were friendly, and both 
Parantaka I (c. 907-53 A.D.) and his namesake are said 
to have taken Cera* princesses as their queens. About 
the end of the tenth century, the Cera-Cola relations 
deteriorated, for Rajaraja I ( c . 985-1014 A.D.) subjugat- 
ed the Cera ruler and destroyed their fleet at Kandalur. 
The supremacy of the Colas was re-affirmed by Rajcndra 
1 Gangaikonda ( c . 10x4-44 A.D.); indeed, they continued 
to dominate «rhc Cera country until tlxe beginning of 
their decline in tl^p twelfth century A.D., when Virakc- 
rala succeeded in asserting his independence. In the 
thirteenth century A.D., the revival of Pandya power, 
specially under Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (c. 1251- 
72 A.D.), again reduced the Coras to subservience. But 
the sack of Madura in 1310 A.D. by Malik Kafug the 
ever- vie to. {jjous general of Alauddin Khiljl, gave a para- 
lysing blow to the Pandyas; and Ravivarman Kulasekhara, 
who had ascended the Cera throne in 1299 A.D., at once 
seized this opportunity and freely aggrandised himself 
at the cost of the Pandyas as well as of the effete Cojas. 
His aggressive activities were, however, arrested by the 
Kakatiya king, Rtidra I. After Ravivarman Kulasekhara, 
none of his successors is known to have achieved any 
distinction; and thus the Ccras, as a power, disappear 
from the historian’s view about this time without ever 
having risen to Imperial position in Southern India. 
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Bhoja (Pratlhara, see also 
Mihira Bhoja), 321, 322, 323, 
346, 357, 358, 379, 409, 41 1. 
Bhoja (Silahara), 432. 

Bhoja (state), 356. 


Bhoja II (Pratlhara), 323, 359, 

370 , 374 ? 4 * 2 - 
Bhojadeva, 322m 
Bhojakas, 200, 403. 

Bhojas (people), 171-2. 

Bhojpur, 384. 

Bhola Bhlma, 390. 

Bhopal, 384. 

Bhrigukaccha, 397. 

Bhumaka, 215, 216. 

Bhumimitra, 190. 

Bhutan, 350. 

Bhuvancsvar, 199, 367. 

Blda, 376m 

Bihar, 41, 177, 226, 239, 266, 
300, 329, 355, 359,^61, 362, 
366, 396. 

Bijapur, 395, 402. ' 

Bijayagadb, 24411. 

Bijjala, 432. 

Bijnor,’ 298. 

Bijolia, 334. 

Bilaspur, 242. 

Bilhana, 3, 3941 421, 423, 424, 

.467.. * 

Bilhari, 37011, 41m. 

Bilsad, 259, 299. 

Bimba, 100. 

Bimbisara, 91, 93, 94? ,95? 95 n ? 

98, 108, 109, 1 1 3 ♦ 

Bindusara, 160, i6on, l6i, 162, 
163, 173, 180. « 

Bittiga Visnuvijtllhana, 436, 
470. 

Boddo, 228. 

Bodhayarfa, 1 5 2n. 

Bodhgaya, 100, 164, 172, 245. 
Bodhikumara, 90, 9on. 
BodhisattVas, 254, 270. 

Bogra, 17m, 244. 

Boghaz-koi, 7, 38. 

Bolan, 1 41. 

Bombay, 189^ 440. 

Boro-Bodur, 8. 

Boukephala, 127, 127a. 
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Brahma (military general) 
436. 

Brahmadatta (Ariga king), 83, 
93 - 

Brahmadatta (Brahmadattas), 
46, 47, 82. 

Brahmadatta (Viceroy), 265. 

Brahmagupta, 237, 273. 

Brahmagiri, 177. 

Brahmapala, 352. 

Brahmapura, 299. 

Brahmaputra, 282, 287, 351. 

Brahui, 15. 

Brihadratha (Pre-Maurya ruler), 
83 , 93 - 

Brihadratha (Maurya), 180, 
182, 183, 184. » 

Brihaspati $VIaurya), 182. 

Brihaspati (Smriti writer), 80. 

Brihatphalayanas, 394. 

Broach, 107, 198, 2cy$, 285, 

2^6, 298, 320. 

Buddha, 5, 38, 64, 82, 84, 85, 
86, 87, 89, >0, 91, 92, 9zn, 
93 . 94 , 95 5 9 6 . 97^*ioo, 101, 
10m, 102, 103, 104, 1 1 3, 

163, * 164, 16411, 165, 175, 
210, 227, 229, 230, 231, 233, 
254, 255, 260, 269, 270, 271, 
27m/ 2^5, 276, 277, 305, 

306, ,307, 308, 310, 3 1 1, 344, 
402, 481., 

Buddh£flgho$&„ 88, 93. 

Buddharaja, 396a. 

Budhagupta, 265, ^66, 274, 

280. 

Buddhya rikura, 443. 

Bulandshahr, 241, 263. 

Bulls, 85. 

Bundelkhand, 83, 185^ 206, 

* 77 . * 99 > 32 i, 335 . 373 . 373 ^, 
377 . 378 , 388. 

Butuga II, 413, 414, 460. 

Buxar, 287m 


C 

Caesar, Augustus, see Au- 
gustus. 

Cahamanas, 325, 3290, 333, 

334 . 336 , 386, 389. 

Cakka-Kottam, 468. 

Cakrapalita, 262. 

Cakrayudha, 317, 318, 320, 356. 

Calikya, 394a. 

Calkya, 394n. 

Calukya Vinayaditya, see Vina- 
yaditya. 

Calukyas, 325, 364, 368, 372, 
380, 381, 382, 38211, 383, 

384, 385, 386, 387, 388, 389, 
39°, 392, 394, 39411, 395, 

39 6 > 397 . 399 . 4 oo. 401, 402, 
4°2n, 403, 405, 409, 412, 

417a, 418, 419, 4190, 421, 
42m, 422, 423, 424, 430, 

43 1 ? 432 . 433 . 435 . 436 , 446 , 
448, 449, 451, 462, 464, 467, 
468, 469, 470. 

Calukyas, Eastern, 370, 372, 

398n, 406, 407, 411, 420, 

434, 446, 462, 469. 

Calukyas, Western, 415, 417, 
4i7n, 424, 425, 426, 427, 

430, 462, 464, 465, 466, 467, 
468, 469, 470. 

Cambay, 324, 412, 41 zrx. 

Cambodia, 911. 

Cambyses I, 115. 

Cambyses II, 115. 

Cammak, 258a. 

Camparan (Camparanya), 3,72. 

Camundaraya, 435. 

Canaka (Canakya), i6on. 

Canakya, 112, 147, 151, 15 m, 
i6on. 

Cand (Bardai), 66n, 377. 

Canda Pajjota, 90. 

Candar (Candra), 337. 

Candasena, 237. 
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Candawar, 330. 

CanclcI (Candella), 37311, 374, 
376. 

Gmdcllas, 525, 326, 330, 335, 
37°> 372 , 373, 37311, 374, 

375 , 376 , 377 , 37 8 , 3 8 2, 388, 
414, 421. 

Candra (of the Mehrauli pil- 
lar), 241, 252, 25211, 25311. 
Candrabhaga, 346. 

Candradeva (Gahadavala), 327, 
328. 

Can d r adi t y a , 4oon . 

Candragupta I, 238, 239, 2400, 
252a, 266, 27.]. 

Candragupta (II, Vikramadit- 
ya), 219, 2/i5, 248, 249, 24911, 
250, 251, 252, 253, 25311, 

255, 25511, 256, 25711, 258, 

259, 266, 269, 272, 273, 274, 
278. 

Candragupta Maurya, 6, 112, 
117, 121, T46, 147, 148, 149, 
149th P°, Mon, 1 5 1, 156, 
158, 159, 160, 16311, 172, 

182, 208-9, 223, 262, 291, 

439 * 

Candramsa, 25 3m 
Candraplda, 345. 

Candravarman, 241, 2530. 
Carigadeva, 427. 

Canhu-daro, 16, 24. 

Capas, 395. 

Capotkata (Cavada), 386. 
Caraka, 231, 338. 

CarudevI, 443 n. 

Carumatl, 171, 331. 

Castana, 217, 21711. 

Cauhans (Cahamanas), 3 30, 

333, 335, 336, 377, 388- 

Cawnpore, 14, 275. 

Cedi, 68n, 83, 358, 361, 369^ 
375 , 376 , 377 , 382, 4°8n, 427. 
Cedis, 83, 325, 36911, 372, 374, 
4x8. 


Cellana, 93. 

Central Provinces (C.P.), 42, 
245, 259, 265, 277, 279, 

29m, 32m. 

Cera, 243, 458, 487, 488, 490, 

49 1 - 

Ceras, 439, 442, 457, 458, 462, 
481, 485, 489, 490, 491. 

Ceta (dynasty), 199. 

Cctaka, 93, 95, 98. 

Ceti (Cedi), 83. 

Cetis, 83. 

Ceylon, 103a, 107, 168, 170, 

i 7 E 253, 337 > 39 °> 393 > 4 * 4 > 
442, 448, 457, 460, 462, 464, 
466, 468, 471, 481, ^84, 485, 

4B7* ' 

Chacli, 337. / 

Chaldea, 440. 

Champa (Champa), 911, 83, 94, 
105. • 

Champaran (see also Cam pa- 
^ ran), 177. 

Charsadda, 47, t 1 2 1 . 

Chatarpur, 373. 

Chattisgarn, 427. 

Chautang, 28. 

Chenab, 28, 128. 

Chhahara, 214, 21511. 

Chicacole, 243. « 

China, 97, 221, 225, 238, 253, 
27611, 277, 279, 302, 314, 
3 I 4 n > 316, 33 ^ 333 , 345 > 

Chinabhukti, 226. 

Chinglepiit, 12, 446, 447, 456. 
Chinna, 196. 

Chitaldroog, 171, 172, 177,* 

393 - 1 

Chitor, 185, 204. 

Chittagong, 244. 

Chouang-mo, 222. 

Christ, 38, 56, 439. 

Chuksha, 214. 

Chu-li-ye (Coja), 458. 
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Chunar, 178. 

Cidambaram, 461, 48711. 

Clnas, 68. 

Ciratadatta, 259. 

Citrakuta, 413. 

Cochin, 439, 490. 

Coda, 372, 393, 457, 490. 
Codaganga, 368, 36911. 
Coimbatore, 484, 490. 

Cola, 396, 39811, 414, 41411, 

4 1 Bn, 419, 423, 430, 445, 

452, 45711, 45«> 459> 459 n » 

460, 462, 463, 464, 465, 466, 
467, 469, 46911, 471, 472, 473, 

475 n > 474, 474 n , 477, 479> 

479 n % 4Bo, 481, 484, 485, 

486, 487, 490, 491. • 
Coiamahadevi, 479. 
Cojamandalarii, 439, 457. 

Colas, 168, 171, 328, 368, 380, 
39811, 399, 400, 4*>i, 408, 

418, 420, 421, 422, 435, 436, 

439, 442, 453, 456, 456a, 

457, 45 8, 45 9> 4^1, 46m, 

462, 467, 468, ^4680, 471, 

47111, 472, 473, 476, 478, 

479/484, 485. 

Combodia, 277m 
Comilla, 244. 

Confucius, 97. 

Conjc<;veram, 243, 398, 400, 

440, 444, 

Constantine*, 177. 
Constantinople, 415. 

Coorg, 462, 463. 

Corinth, 169m • 

Coromandel, 439. 

’ Cosma s Indicopleustes, see In- 
dicopleustes, C. • . 
Cranganore, 441. 

Cudasama, 386, 388. # • 

Cuddapah, 12, 459, 487. 

Culya (Cola), 458. 

Cumuri, 300. 

Curtius, no, hi, 1 1 911, non, 


nan, 123a, 12411, 12511, i3on, 
131, 13m, 135, 13511, 136, 
13611, 137, 13711, 138, 141, 

14m. 

Cutch, 57, 217, 2i7n, 218, 386. 
Cyrene, 1 68. 

Cyrus, 1 1 5. 

Cyrus 11, 115. 

D 

Dacca, 244. 

Dadda 11, 285, 296. 

Dalia la (Daluila), 325, 370, 388. 
Dahir, 337. 

Daivaputra-Sahl-Sahanusahi, 

2,46, 339. 

Daksaniitra, 216. 
Daksina-Kosala, 381. 
Daksinapatha, 68, 195, 218, 

242, 392, 444. 

Dalavanur, 447, 455. 

Damana, 243. 

Damans, 346, 348. 

Damirike, 43 8n. 

Damodaragupta, 286, 28611, 

287, 287a, 289. 

Damodaragupta (author), 345 . 
Damodarapur, 257, 265. 
Damoh, 245. 

Dandabhukti, 360, 464. 
Dandakaranya, 393. 

Dandin, 450, 454. 

Dantidurga, Ra§trakuta, 3 1 9, 
401, 40m, 405, 40 5 n, 416, 

451. 

Dantiga (Dantivarman), 407, 

452. 

Dantivarman, 404, 407, 451, 
452. 

Daphne, 21 in. 

Daradade£a, 344. 

Darayavaush, 115. 

Darbhapani, 357. 

Dardistan, 344. 
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Darius (Darius I), 7, 115, 1 1 6. 
Darius III Kodomonnos, 116, 

Darjeeling, 331. 

DarSaka, 89, 108, io8n, 113. 
Darvabhisara, 346. 

Dasapura, 259, 265. 

DaSaratha, 62. 

DaSaratha (ASoka’s grandson), 
179, 182. 

DaSarna, 328. 

DattadevI, 249. 

Dattamitrl, 205. 

Daulatabad, 426. 

Daulatpura, 32 m. 

Dayitavi§nu, 355. 

Debul, 337. 

Deccan (Dckkan), 192, 243, 

243n, 277, 278, 375, 4420. 
Dehradun, 171, 177. 

Deimachos, 161. 

Dekkan, 12, 57, 194, 197, 1970, 
198, 374 , 37 8 , 3 8 ^ 385, 39 2 , 
394 , 39 6 , 39 g n, 402, 403, 

416, 417, 419, 426, 428, 431, 

433 , 438 , 442 , 444 , 45 1 - 
Delhi, 45, 67, 84, 252, 276, 
328, 329, 32911, 334, 335, 

336, 341 , 374 , 429, 437 , 489- 
Demetrios, 185, 20011, 203, 

203n, 204, 204n, 205, 209, 
210. 

Demetrios II, 20 5n, 207m 
Denduluru, 394. 

Deo-Barnark, 281, 286. 
Deogadh, 275. 

Deoli, 413. 

Deopara, 364, 365, 365n. 
Devabhumi, 1 90. 

Devabhuti, 189, 189^ 190, 191. 
Devadatta, 95. 

Devagiri, 2720, 329, 390, 425, 
426, 428, 429, 436. 

Devagupta, 287, 289, 293, 

294. 


Davaka, 244. 

DevakI, 261. 

Devapala (Pala), 321, 353, 357, 
358 , 363* 

Devapala (Pratihara), 325, 374. 
Devapaladeva, 358a. 

Devapala Khattiya, 171, 331. 

Dcvapi, 49. 

Devarastra, 243. 

Devavarman (Candella), 372. 
Devavarman (Maurya), 182. 
Dhanabhuti (Dhanadeva), 18611. 
Dhanadeva, 18611. 

Dhanananda, 111, 147, 1470. 
Dhananjaya, 243. 

Dhananjaya (author), 3^1. 
Dhanapaia, 318, 4150. 

Dhanga, 374, 375, > 75 n. 
Dhanvantari, 272. 

Dhanyakata, 443. 

Dhanyai isnu, 266, 280. 

Dhar (Dhar or Dhara), 7, £.72, 
378n, 380, 381, 383, 384, 

385, 388, 420, 

Dharanlkotta, 443. 

Dharapatta 4 284. 

Dharasena I, 284. 

Dharasena IV, 285. 

Dharma (Dharmapala), 318, 
3 56 . . * 

Dharmapala, 317, 320, 355, 356, 

357 , 357 n , 3 6 3 , 497 ; 
Dharmapala (Buddhist « tea- 
cher), 449 , 45 5-' , 

Dharmapala (of Danda-bhuk- 
ti), 464 . « 

Dharmaraja Ratha, 449, 456. 
Dharvada (Dharv&d or Dhar- 
wadaj, 4^9, 425, 427, 43 jn, 
436. 

Dhauli, 153, 171, 172, 177. 
Dhavaka, 313. 

Dhillika, 3290. 

Dhlman, 363. 

Dhoyika, 366. 
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Dliridhavarman, 89. 
Dhritarastra, 66, 67. 

Dhruva (Rastrakuta), 317, 318, 
320, 356, 406, 40611, 407. 
Dhruva II, 409, 41011. 

Dhruva II Dharavarsa, 4090. 


Dhruva Nirup 

>ama, 

379> 

406, 

434- 




Dhruvabhata, 

284, 

285, 

296, 

301, 308. 




DhruvadevI, 248, 

2 49» 

258, 

259, 266. 




Dhruvasena I, 

284. 



Dhruvasena II, 

284, 

285, 

296, 


301. 

Dhruva^ vaminl, 258. 

Dhuni, 3011. • 

Didda, 341*1 348. 

Didiga, 434. 

Dicng, 8. 

Digha-Carayana, 92. 

Di^naga, 271, 454- 
Dilwara, 39011. 

Dimitra, 2oon. # 

Dili a j pur, 244, 265,^359. 
Diodorus (Siculus), 4, 120, 

12011? 121, 12211, 126a, 133, 
13611, 138, 13811, 1390, 14m. 
Diodotus (I), 202, 203. 

Diodotus JI, 203. 

Dion, j88, 207. 

Dionysos, J17, 119. 

Divodisa, -fin. 

Diwoka # (Divya), 361, 362. 
Diya, 188, 207. 

Doab, 45, 84, 185* 317, 318, 
326, 330, 356, 407, 408, 412, 
421. 

Dohad, 2i6n. 

Doxares, 122. 

Dramilas, 451. 

DraupadI, 67. 

Drisadvatl, 28. 

Drona (Dronacarya), 140, 184, 
443- 


Dronasiiiiha, 284, 28411. 
Druhyus, 29, 42. 

Dunimukha (Durmukha), 84. 
Durga (princess), 29711. 
Durlabhaka, 344. 

Durlabharaja, 386. 

D u rlabha va rdhan a , 344. 
Durvinlta, 397n, 434> 434 n , 

435- 

Duryodhana, 66, 67, 

Dustaritu, 44. 

Dvaipayana Vyasa, 65. 

Dvarakii, 85. 

Dvarasamudra, 425, 435, 436, 

47 E 47 2 * 

Dyria, 121. 

E 

Eastern Gangas, see Gangas, 
Eastern. 

Egypt, 16, 168, 440. 

Ekbatana, 158. 

Elam, 16, 20, 24, 25. 

Elapura, 406. 

Elara, 457. 

Elichpur (Ellichpur), 404, 429. 
Ellora, 40m, 405, 405 n, 406, 
416. 

Elio re, 243. 

Embisaros, 12211. 

Embolima, 121. 

Ephthalites, 279. 

Epirus, 169. 

Eran, 259, 265, 266, 280. 
Erandapalli (EranclapaJla), 243, 
Erandol, 243. 

Erannoboas, 155. 

Ereyanga, 435. 

Etah, 299. 

Etawah, 330. 

Eudamos, 142^ 148. 
Eukratideia, 205. 

Eukra tides, 204, 205, 205a, 207, 
2070, 209, 219. 
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EumencvS, 148. 

Euthydcmia, 205. 

Euthydemos, 203, 204, 20411, 
205. 

F 

Fa-hian, 5, 175, 22711, 253, 

25311, 254, 255, 256, 269, 

274, 277, 30911. 

Farrukhabad, 46. 

Fatehpur, 299. 

Fazilpur, 86. 

Firishta, 6, 234, 23511, 32511, 

33511, 33611, 34m, 34211. 

Firoz, 280. 

Fyzabad, 328. 

G 

Gadadhara, 360. 

Gadara, 115. 

Gadval, 450. 

Gahadavalas, 326, 327, 329, 

330, 362, 365, 367, 372, 377. 

Ganapati, 427, 430, 472, 487. 

Ganapati-Naga, 235, 241. 

Ganda, 326, 375, 376, 37611. 

Gandak, 4611, 47, 331. 

Gandaraditya, 461. 

Gandaris, 128. 

Gandhara, 47, 84, 94, 115, 169, 
180, 203, 205, 210, 213, 222, 
226, 22911, 230, 231, 253, 292, 
3 5 5 * 

Gandharas, 84, 171. 

Gandharis, 57. 

Ganga (chief), 39711, 406, 407, 
410, 413, 414, 434, 451, 452, 
460, 484. 

Ganga (Ganges), 28, 41, 369. 

Ganga (Gangeyadeva), 326, 

371 -, 

Gangai-Konda (title), 465. 

G a rigai ko nda-Colapuram 


(Garigai-Konda-Colapurarii), 
457, 45911, 465, 477, 478, 

479 - 

Gangakundapurarh, 465. 
Gahgapurl, 45 9n. 

Gangaridse (Gangaridai or 
Gangaritai), 131, 133, 134. 
Garigas, Eastern, 367, 368, 

36811, 369. 

Garigas (of Talkad), 397, 398n, 

405, 433 , 434 , 435 , 4 ^ 4 * 
Garigas, Western, 460. 
Garigavadi, 397, 405, 407, 408, 
409, 434, 462, 470. 

Ganges, 29, 45, 67, 84, 108, 
130, 1 3 on, 13 1, 1 M5, 

235 , 3 <01 5 3 ° 6 , 3 °*b 3 * 7 ? 3 2<s > 
33 °> 354 , 3 5 ^> 3 fo > 3 62 > 3 6 4 > 
366, 407, 464, 46411, 465, 
Garigeya (Gangeyadeva), 371. 
Gangeyadeva (Cedi), 326, 360, 

370 , 3 7 1 > 37^5 3**2, 4 I 9 1 V 
Ganjam, 171, 177, 242, 2420, 
245, 296, 298, 299, 300, 354, 

35 / l n > 367. 

GargI, 49. 

Garhwal, 244, 299. 

Gauda, 293, 2930, 296, 298, 

300, 320, 344, 352, J55, 356, 
357? 359? 360, 361, 364, 407? 
408, 422, 464. 

Gaudas, 289, 354. , 

Gaugamela, 117. # 4 * 

Gauhatl, 350, 353. 

Gautama, 59, 59n, 60, 61, 152m 
Gautamipfctra oatakarni (Gau- 
tamlputra), 193, 194, 195, 217, 
2I 7 n > 218, 278, 394. 

Gavimath* *177. 

Gaya, 83, 240, 256, 286, 288n, 

* 33 Q. 357 , 359 > 3<>o, 366. 
Gaya-Karna, 372, 373, 377. 
Gedrosia, 141, 150, 170. 
Ghatotkaca, 238, 266. 
Ghatotkacagupta, 259. 
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Ghazipur, 299. 

Ghaznavides, 339. 

Ghazni (Ghazni), 329, 375, 387. 
Ghor, 390. 

Ghosa (Auriga), 190. 

Ghosa, 32. 

Girivraja, 83, 93, 93n, 109. 
Girnar, 171, 173, 177, 262. 
Glaukanikai (Glaucukayanakas), 
izj. ' 

Glausai, 127, 128, 144. 

Goa, 431, 433a, 436. 

Goalpara, 350. 

Gobi (desert), 253. 

Godavari, 84, 192, 193, 242, 243, 
279, 367, 3 6 9 > 3*o, 393 . 4 l8 , 4^8. 
Goethe, 311. 

Goggiraja (Salukya, 38211. 
Goharwa, 37m. 

Gola, 3360. 

Gollas, 283. • 

Go^al (Gomati), 28. 

Gonanda, 344. 

Gonarda, 188. • 

Gonda, 82. 

Gondophares (Gondophernes), 
2 20 , 22011 . 

Gondophernes, 214, 220, 22011, 
222. ^ 

Gonds, 37>. 

Gondwana, 242. 

Gopa (Gopadri), 375. 

Gopa, too. • , 

Gopadri (Gopa), 375. 

Gopala (of Avanti), 91. 

Gopala (of Gadhijftra), 327, 
3 * 7 ^ 

Gopala (Pala), 355. 

Gopala II, 359. 

Gopalavarman, 341, 347, 348. 
Gopalpur, 224. • • 

Goparaja, 266, 280. 

Gorakhpur, 86, 101, 224, 321. 
Gotama (Buddha), 100, ioon, 
101. 


Gotama Rahugana, 46m 
Gotamakas, 970. 

Govinda (chieftain), 397, 39711. 
Govinda 1 (Rastrakuta), 404. 
Govinda II (Prabhutavarsa) 
406. 

Govinda III (Jagattunga), 318, 

320, 324, 356, 379, 407, 408, 
409, 409n, 434, 451. 

Govinda IV, 412, 413. 
Govindaomdra (Gahadavala), 
328, 328-9, 329, 388. 
Govindacandra (of Varigala- 
desa), 360, 464. 

Govindagupta, 258. 
Govindapala, 362. 

Govisana, 299. 

Grahavarinan Maukhari, 287, 
289, 290, 293. 

Greece, 130, 143, 210, 271. 
Gudana (Guduvhara), 22011. 
Guduvhara (Guduphara), 220, 
22011. 

Guhilas, 325. 

Gujarat, 195, 218, 245n, 251, 

277, 279, 286, 292, 322, 328, 

33 5 . 338 . 37 2 . 37 ( ’> 3 82 . 384 . 
385, 38511, 386, 390, 391, 397, 
40on, 405, 409, 40911, 41011, 
411, 418, 427, 428. 
Gunacandra, 248. 

Gunadhya, 199. 

Gunambodhideva, Kalacuri, 

321. 

Guntur, 4430. 

Guptas, 219, 231, 234, 235, 236, 

2 37 . 2 37 n > 2 3 8 > 2 3 8n > 2 39 » 
240, 2470, 249, 251, 2 52, 

253, 259, 261, 263, 264, 266, 
268, 269, 271, 272, 273a, 

2 74 > 2 75 . 2 7<>, 2 77 > 2 77 «. 

278, 279, 280, 282, 283, 284, 

286, 287, 2870, 288, 289, 

2 $> 8 , 3 ° 5 , 3 11 . 3 l8 > 344 . 354 , 
3 8 5 > 45 2 , 
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Guptas, Later, see Later Gup- 
tas. 

Gurjaras, 292, 299, 315, 318, 
319, 322, 32511, 340, 346, 

352. 357, 374, 376, 395, 397, 
405, 408, 413. 

Gurkhas, 333. 

Gushana, 22m, 22311. 

Guvaka I, 334. 

Gwalior, 241, 276, 299, 31911, 
321, 325, 3260, 375, 376, 

382. 

H 

I lagamasa, 215. 

Magana, 215. 

Hages, i23n. 

Haihayas, 84, no, 358, 369, 

37on, 401. 

Ha jib Tughatigin, 328. 

Hajjaj, 337 . 

Hala, 194, 199. 

Halebid, 436, 437. 

Halla, 95. 

Hals!, 433. 

Hammlra, 342. 

Hamsavega, 294. 

Han, 225. 

Hangal, 43311. 

Hansot, 32011. 

Hanumakonda, 433. 

Haraha, 286, 288, 290, 354. 
Harapala, 429. 

Harappa, 16, 17a, 18, 22, 2211, 
23, 24. 

Har§a (of Kanauj), 285, 287, 
291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 
297, 297^ 298, 299, 300, 

30011, 301, 302, 303, 304, 

305, 306, 3o6n, 307, 308, 

309, 3090, 310, 3 1 1, 312, 

3*3> 3M, 3H> 3I 6 , 35L 35*, 
39711. 

Harsa (of Kashmir), 349. 


Harsa (place-name), 334. 
Harsadeva (Candella), 323, 373, 
412. 

Harsagupta, 286. 

Harsavardhana (Harsa of 
Kanauj), 285, 287, 291, 332, 

337> 394> 397- 
Harasola, 378. 

Haricandra, 319. 

Hariraja, 336. 

Hariscandra, 330. 

Harisena (poet), 240, 272. 
Harisena (Vakataka), 279. 
llarlti, 394, 395, 417. 

Harivanna, 434. 

Harjara, 353m u 

Haryankft-Kula, 93. 

Hasan (district), 43 (. 

Hassan Nizami, 6. 

Hasti, 122. 

Hastinapura, 45, 67, 83, 84. 
Hastivarman, 243. / 

Hathigumpha, 7, in, 194, 
199, 2oon, 24c, 282. 
Hatthinlpup (Hastinapura), 84. 
Hayamukha, 299. 

Hazara, 134, 170, 177, 344, 347. 
Heliocles, 207. 

Heliodorus (Heliodora), 188, 
207, 21 1. ». 

Hellas, 1 16. 

Hemacandra, 4, 14711, 389. 
Hemadpant, 428. ( 1 
Hemadri, 428. 

Hephaestion, 118, i22n, 136. 
Hera kies, £17, 144, 482. 
Heraiiibapala, 324. 

Herat, 150, 170. 

Hermaeus, ,io8, 222. ^ 

Herodotus, 1,4, 116. 

Hi-thu/i, 222. 

Hieu-mi, 222. 

Himalayas, 14, 29, 42, 67, 169, 
171, 259, 282, 298, 321, 331, 
334) 3 57> 39 2 > 49°* 
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Himavant, 29. 

Hind, 335. 

Hindu-kush, 118, 150, 170, 172, 
202, 203, 204. 

Hindustan, 335. 

Hippalus, 440. 

Hippostratus, 214. 

HIrahadgalli, 443^, 444 , 45 3 - 
Hiram, 440. 

I Iiranyavarman, 451. 

I-Iittitcs, 38. 

Hiuen Tsung (emperor), 345. 
Hiung-nu, 221, 222, 279. 
Homer, 209. 

Hooghly (Hoogly), 14, 360. 
Howrah, *3 60. 

Hoysalas, 39811, 424, 4X5, 426, 

427 , 435 . 45 6 . 437 . 47 °. 47 *. 
472, 480, 487. 

Hunas, 234, 261, 264, 266, 279, 
280, 282, 283, 284, 284ft, 289, 

* 9 % 2 93 > 3 x8 > 357 , 37 2 > 3 8o > 
381. 

Huskapura (H^skpur), 233, 

2 33 n > 345 - # 

Huvi?ka, 232, 233, 343. 
HuviskapTira, 233. 

Hydaspes, 123, 12711, 134, 136, 

143. 

Hyderabad, ^76, 41811, 426. 
Hydroate^, 128. 

Hyphasis, i2(Jn, 129, 130, i3on, 
131, 132, •1^33, 134, i 34 n, 

i 35 n , 137- 

Hwui-li, 226, 291. 

I 

Ibn-ul-Athlr, 6. 

I-cha-fon-mo, 316.. 

Iditurainadu, 463. 

Iksvaku, 47, 65, 434. 

Iksvakus, no, 196, 396. 
Ilath'Tiraiyan, 442. 
Uangovadigal, 490. 


Ilarijctcenni, 458. 

Hi, 22. 

Indapatta (Indarpat), 84. 
Indarpat (Indraprastha), 67. 
Indicopleustes, Cosnras, 283. 
Indor, 263. 

Indra (founder of the Gujarat 
branch), 40911. 

Indra I Prdinkaraja, 404. 

Indra III (Nityavarsa), 324, 359, 
379, 411, 412, 41211, 417. 
Indra IV, 417, 418. 

Indrapalita, 182. 

Indraprastha, 67, 84. 
lndrapura (Indor), 263. 
Indraraja (Indraraja II), 404, 
405. 

Tndraraja (Indrayudha), 336. 
Indra ratha, 382. 

Indrasthana, 328. 

Indrayudha, 317, 345, 3 5 6 > 407- 
Indus, 14, 16, 1611, 17, i7n, 18, 
22, 23, 24, 25, 28, 39, 40, 47, 
115, ii6, 1 1 8, 12m, 122, 

1 27, 04 , * 3 8 > x 59 > x 4 2 > T 4 2n , 
143, 145, 148, 184, 1850, 

212, 218, 223, 227, 233, 232, 
292, 324, 336. 

Ipsos, 130. 

Iragudi, 171, 177. 

Iran, 7, 220, 337, 399. 

Iravati, 28, 128. 

Eanavarman Maukhari, 286, 

289, 354. 

Isila, 172. 

Isvaradatta, 2x9. 

Isvarasena, 394. 

I-tsing, 3, 164, 238, 238a, 239, 
286. 

J 

Jagadekamalla II, 424. 
Jagattuhga, 41 1. 

Jaipur, 43, 47, 84, 177, 244. 
Jaitrapala I, 427. 
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Jaitugi, 427. 

Jajalla, 427. 

Jajnagar, 369. 

Jala Jatukarnya, 4711. 

Jalalabad (Jalalabad), 11811, 
170, 342. 

Jalandhar (Jalandhara), 186, 
229a, 244, 298. 

Jalauka, 179, 180, 182, 343. 
Jalhana, 428. 

Jambudvlpa, 167. 

Jamuna (Jumna), 330. 

Janaka, 46, 49, 63, 86. 
Janakapur, 46n, 86. 

Janamejaya, 45, 68. 
jarasandha, 83, 93. 

Jaso, 242n. 

Jatavarman KulaSekhara, 486. 
Jatavarman Sundara, 464. 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya, 
472, 485, 487, 487n, 491. 
Jatavarman Vira Pandya, 487. 
Jatilakas, 97n. 
Jatihga-Rameshwar, 177. 
Jaugada, 171, 177. 

Java (Java), 8, 911, 253, 27711, 

3°9 n , 358. 

Jaxartes, 212, 221. 

Jayacandra, 329, 330, 33011, 

334* 336, 3 66 - 
Jayadaman, 217. 

Jayadatta, 265. 

Jayadeva (author), 313, 366. 
Jayadcva (of Nepal), 352. 
Jayagondan, 470. 

Jayagondar (Jayagondan), 4. 
Jayakesin, 423. 
Jayagondsolapuram, 488. 

Jayanta, 345. 

jayapala (Pala prince), 353, 
353 n > 357- 

Jayapala (Sahi), 325, 340, 341, 
375- 

Jayaptda Vinayaditya, 317, 345. 
Jayaratha, 4. 


JayaSakti, 373. 

Jayasena, 3oon, 312. 

Jayasimha (governor of Lata), 
40on. 

Jayasirhha (of Kashmir), 328. 

Jayasirhha (of Malava), 384, 
420, 422. 

Jayasirhha (Vatapi Calukya), 395. 

Jayasimha (Vikramaditya VPs 
younger brother), 423, 424. 

Jayasiriiha I (Eastern Calukya), 
398. 

Jayasimha II (Calukya), 382, 
382n, 419a. 

Jayasimha II Jagadcl<amalla, 
419, 420, 464. 

Jayasimha Siddharaja, 388, 
389, 389m 

Jayavarman (Paramara), 424. 

Jayendravihara, 348. 

Jcja> 3 J /3- 

Jejabibhukti, 325, 373, y r 

Jethamitra (Jyesthamitra), 187. 

jhang, 137. ' • 

Jhansi, 27s 277. 

Jhelum, 28, 1 1 3, 1260, 134, 

343> 346. 

Jhukar-daro, 16, 24. 

J imutavahana, 431. 

Jinasena, 410. 

Jivitagupta I, 286. 

Jivitagupta II, 28s, 286, 287, 
316. 

Jnanesvara, 428. 

Jnatrikas, 83. 

Jodhpur, 319, 388. 

JogalthambI, 195, 216. 

Johiyawar, 244. 

Jubbulpur,® 14, 177, 370. 

Jumna, 29, 3 r>, 43, 67, 83, 84, 

11 89,, 308, 317, 356, 375, 407. 

Junagadh (Junagadh or Juna- 
gadh or Junagarh), 149, 171, 
1760, 177, 195, 196, 2i6n, 

217, 261, 2620, 271, 323. 
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Junah, 25 $n. 

Junaici, 357. 

Junnar, 216, zi6n. 

Jurz (sec also Juzr), 338. 

Justin, 3, i2on, 126, 126a, 146, 
149, 205, 207, 207a. 

Juzr, 318. 

K 

Kabul, 28, nj, 1 18, n8n, 121a, 
142, 150, 170, 205, 206, 208, 
212, 213, 222, 224, 233, 359, 
341. 

Kaca, 240a, 24911. 

Kaccha,'j7, 386. 

Kacchapaglvatas, 325, 3*82, 421. 
Kacchi (Kafici), 414. 

Kadambas, 395, 397, 432, 43211, 

43 3 3 433n, 43 6 . 445 . , 454 - 
Kadarani (Kadararii), 465, 468. 
KaTVjhiscs (I and II), 22411. 
Kadphiscs, Vtma, 222, 224. 
Kadphiscs, WcaSi, 22m. 
Kadphiscs 1 (see also K^ijula Kad- 
phises^ 22011, 22 t a, 223a. 
Kadungon, 483. 

Kafiristaa, 170, 226. 
Kahaum, # 263, 270a. 

Kahla, 321m 
Kaikeya% 68. 

Kaikcyl, 63. • 

Kailasa, # 38i. • . 

Kailasanathfl (temple), 450, 456. 
Kaira, 285a. 

Kaivarta, 361, 362. 

Kajangala, 300. 

KMas, 245. 

Kakata, 429. 

Kakatiyas, 398a, 4*27, 428, 429, 
430, 431, 472, 488, 491. • 
Kakavama (Kalasoka), 109a, 
no, 113. 

Kakhandki, 417a 
Kakkala (Karka II), 415. 

34 


Ka k u slh a va rma a , 45 

21 h 43 

3 * 

Kajahla 

■as, 401 

, 445 , 

483. 


KaLicuris, 279, 

, 3 2 1, 

360, 

5 6 9 > 

369a, 

371. 

37 2 » 

373 , 

37 6 , 

380, 

}8i, 

383, 

3 ^ 4 , 

3 « 7 , 

388, 

3«8n, 

39 () > 

411, 

4 1 3 ' 

4 i 9 , 

41911, 

420, 

421, 

4 2 S, 

426. 






Kalahasti (Kalahasli), 460, 479. 
Kfilamas, 85. 

Kalaajara, 32511, 542, 374, 375, 

_ 57 ^, 377 , 413. 

Kalanos (Kalyaaa), 144. 
Kalasoka, 109a, no, 114. 
Kalawaa, 213a, 214a. 

Kales Dewar, 488. 

Kalliana, 4, 170, 343, 345, 347. 
Kali (;•//?«/), 43 2n * 

Kalidasa, 2, 272, 27211, 313. 
Kalindl, 265, 375. 

Kaliriga, 57, 89, in, 160, 163. 
170, 171, 172, 177, 178, 186, 
19211, 194, 199, 200, 279, 

320, 352, 362, 365, 367, 368, 
369, 369a, 372, 393, 397, 

398a, 405, 430, 462, 468, 

470, 482. 

Kaliagaaagara, 367. 

Kali agapataai, 3 67. 

Kalirigas, no, 163a, i6|, 324. 
Kallar, 340. 

Kallars, 442. 

Kalpaka, in. 

Kalpi, 412a. 

Kalsi, 171, 177. 

Kalyaaa (Kalyan or Kalyana) 

198, 417, 4 1 7 n , 4 22 > 423, 

426, 43 5, 4^8. 

Kalyanakataka, 385, 3 8 5 n . 
Kalyaaavarmaa, 242a. 

KalyaaT, 382, 417a, 422. 
Kamakhya, 353. 

Kamalu, 340, 341, 347. 
Kamaluka (Kamalu), 347. 
Kamarnava, 365, 369. 
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Kamarupa (Kamrup), 244, 294, 
298, 300, 306, 349, 350, 351, 

352 , 3 5 3) 3 5 5) 36e 3 62 * 3^5, 
422. 

Kamboja (family), 359. 

Kamboja (state), 84. 

Kambojas, 68, 84, 171. 
Kambuja, 8. 

Kambujiya, I, 1 1 5 . 

Kambujiya II, 115. 

Kampilya, 42, 43, 84. 

Kariisa, 83, 91. 

Kanada, 312. 

Kanakagiri, 172, 

Kanara, North, 395, 397, 423, 
463. 

Kanara, South, 436. 

Kanauj, 253, 285, 287, 289, 

291, 29m, 292, 293, 294, 

295, 299, 3oon, 301, 30m, 

302, 305, 306, 307, 308, 310, 
316, 31611, 3x7, 318, 320, 322, 
324, 3 24n, 326, 32611, 327, 

328, 32811, 3290, 330, 3320, 

335 , 342, 344 , 344 n , 345 , 

35 L 354 , 35 5 , 3 56 , 358, 37on, 
37 1 , 373 , 374 , 375 , 3 * 5 , 4 ° 7 <b 
4o8n, 412, 416, 42m. 

KancI, 243, 400, 401, 405, 406, 
407, 408, 414, 421, 423, 432, 
436, 440, 441, 44m, 442H, 

443 , 443 n > 444 , 445 , 44^, 
44711, 448, 449, 450, 451, 454, 

454a, 455, 456, 4560, 459 n , 
460, 467, 472, 487. 

Kanclpura (see also KancI), 
398, 446, 449, 455. 

Kandahar, 117, 150, 170, 212. 
Kandalur, 462, 491. 

Kaneska, 226m 

Kangra (Kangra), 346, 370, 

37 1 * 

Kanha (Krisna Satavahana), 
193. 

Kanha benna, 20on. 


Kanhara (Krisna Yadava), 428. 
Kanhcrl, 196, 417, 

Kanik, 22711, 339. 

Ka-ni-si-ka, 227n. 


Kanisk 

a, 8, 

223, 

224, 

2240, 

225, 

226, 

226n, 

227, 

227a, 

228, 

228m 

* 229, 

230, 

231, 

232, 

2 34 > 3 

39 ) 343 

. 


Kanisk 

a (of 

Ata Insc.), 

231. 

232, 

232m 




Kanisk 

apura. 

228. 




Kanispor, 228. 
Kannanur-Koppam, 487. 
Kannara (Krisna I Rastrakuta), 
4 ° 5 - 

Kan-su, 221. 

Kantlpurl (Kantit), 235. 

Kanva, 434. 

Kanvas, 189, 190, 191, 193. 
Kanvayanas (Kanvas), 189, 190. 
Kanyakubja (Kanauj), 284, 203, 
3°°, 327, 372, 374, 379 ) '^8 2, 
397 , 421. 

Kao-fu, 222. ' 

Kapila, 312. 

Kapilavastu (Kapilavatthu), 85, 
100, 253, 256, 298. 

Kapisa, 170, 226, 298, 340. 
Kapittha, 299. 

Karakotakas (Karkotaka line), 

31 5 . 344 > 345 . 346 . ' 

Karamdanda, 257a. 

Karanbel, 37m. 
Karanda-Venu-Vana, 94. 
Karandeva Vaghcla, 390. 
Karatai, 2^1 jn. 

Karikala, 445, 458, 461, 478, 
490. 

Karka I, '404. 

Karka II (governor of Lata), 
405. 

Karka II (Kakkala), 415, 418. 
Karka-Su varna varsa (Karka- 

raja), 408, 409m 
Karkaraja 408, 409. 
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Karle, 198, 216. 

Karmmanta, 244. 

Kama (Laksmi-Karna Cedi), 
327, 361, 371, 37m, 372, 

384, 387, 388 (?), 38811. 

Kama (of Anhihvada), 384 (?) 

387, 388, 38811. 

Karnal, 322, 323. 

Karnasuvarna, 299, 314, 351, 

352, 3 54? 3 5 5 * 

Karnata, 428, 430, 465. 
Karnataka, 333, 404, 40511, 433. 
Karnatas, 360, 380, 382, 384. 
Karnavatl, 37 m. 

Karnool (Karnul), 467. 
Karnul*iin, 13, 39511, .405. 
Karnya (Laksmi-Karna), 360. 
Karra, 428,' 

Karri, 124. 

Kartarpur, 244. 

Kartavlrya Arjuna, 369. 
KaSripura, 244. 

Kanmakara Tondaiman, 470. 
KaruvakI, 182. 

Karyanda, 116. 

Kasakki&li, 446, 451. 

Kashgar, 225, 226. 

Kashipur, 299. 

Kashmir* 4, 84, 134, 169, 170, 

?75> i79> #l8 °? 22 5> 22 7> 22 9> 

233, -281, 29711, 298, 300, 

310, \i 6 , 317, 328, 337, 

340, 341, 34«, 343, 344, 345, 

347. 34«: 349. 35 5- 

KasI, 41, 42, 46, 47, ,49, 68n, 

82, 83, 85, 91, 93, 95, 96, 

107. 233, 328, 377, 388. 

Ka^ia, 86, 101. » 

Kasipu tra Bhagabhatfta, 1 8 8 , 
207. 

Kasls, 47n, no. 

Kassites, 39. 

Kasyapa, 18411. 

Katacuris, 369. 

Kataha, 463, 465. 


Kathaians (Kathas), 128, 129, 
^ 135 ? 144 . 

Kathas, 128 

Kathifuvad , 251, 321, 385. 
Kathmandu, 331, 

Katuriaraj, 244. 

Katyayana, 393, 439, 457, 481. 
Kaurava, 68, 350. 

KauSalyii, 63. 

KausambI (KosambI), 42, 45, 
83, 89, 90, J05, 172. 

Kautilya, 127, 140, 150, 15 1, 

15211, 155, 156, 15811, 16511, 
209, 439, 481. 

Kaveri, 399, 434, 444, 450, 

457, 460, 478, 478m 
Kaverlpaddanam, 441, 457. 
Kaya), 44m, 481. 

Kcdfira MiSra, 357. 

Kekaya, 47. 

Kclat, 16, 24. 

Ken, 373. 

Kerala, 24.3, 408, 440, 464, 

465, 466, 468, 470, 47 1 • 
Keralaputras (Keralaputas), 

168, 171, 593, 439, 490. 
Keralas, 324, 380, 399, 401, 

414, 439, 464, 484, 489. 
Kcsaputta, 85. 

Kesarls, 367. 

Kesavasena, 36 5 n. 

Kesins, 86. 

Ketas, 344. 

Keyuravarsa Yuvaraja I, 413. 
Khajuraho, 325n, 374, 377, 
Khalatse, 223a. 

Khalimpur, 355, 3 5 7n. 
Khallataka, i6on. 

Khambayya, 407. 

Khandcsh (Khandesh), 243, 
427. 

Kharapallana, 227. 

Kharaparikas, 245. 

Kharavela, 7, 186, 194, 199, 

200, 201, 482. 
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Kharcpatan, 431. 

Kharparas, 245. 

Khawat, 233a. 

Kheda, 28511. 

Khklrapur, 42m. 

Kholi, 2.87a. 

Khond Mir, 6. 

Khotan, 225, 226, 253. 
Khottiga, 379. 

Khottiga Nityavarsa (Khottiga), 
413. 

Khshayarsha, 116. 

Khurasan, 202, 

Khusrau Malik, 329. 

Khnsru II, 399. 

Khusru Khan, 488. 
Kia-ni-se-kia, 227a. 

Kia-pi-shi, 340. 

Kidara Kushans, 234. 
K’ieou-tsieou-k’io, 222. 

KIkatas, 3 on. 

Killivalvan, 442. 

Kin-chi-pu-lo, 449. 

Ki-ni-kia, 227a. 

Kipin, 222. 

Kira, 356, 370, 371. 

Kiratas, 68, 321, 332. 

Kirtiraja, 382, 38211. 

Kirtivarman II, 401, 405, 417. 
KIrtivarman Candella, 372, 376. 
Kirtivarman (early Calukya), 

395 > 39 6 > 39 6n - 
Klcophis, 120, i2on. 

Koccadayan Ranadhira, 484. 
Koccenganan, 458. 

Koh-i-Mot, 1 1 9. 

Koinos, 13011, 132. 

Kokalla I (Cedi), 369, 369-370, 
370, 41 1. 

Kola, 336a 
Kolahala, 368. 

Kolar, 368, 434. 

Kolerun, 466, 478. 

Kolhapur, 427, 432, 43211, 467. 
Koliyas, 86, 88. 


Kollam, 462. 

Kollapuram, 467. 

Kollippakkai, 463. 
Konganivarman, 434. 

Koagoda, 298, 300. 

Kongu (Kongudesa), 490. 
Kongudesa, 460, 484, 487, 491. 
Konkan, 195, 218, 279, 389, 
395 > 397 , 4 ° 5 > 4 2 3 > 4 2 ^, 43 T > 
43 2 > 433 - 
Kophaios, 12 in. 

Kophcn, 1 2 in. 

Kopili, 244, 

Koppam, 421, 42 m, 466. 
Kopperunjinga, 472, 48^ 
Korada (fCorala), 242. 

Korala, 242, 243. 

Korkai, 44m, 481. ' 

KoSala, 41, 43, 46, 4611, 47, 64, 
65, 68,n, 82, 89, 91, 92, 98, 
hi, 242, 279, 352, 360, 373, 
381, 395^ 397, 405, 422, ^64. 
Kosaladcvi, 91, 93, 95. 
Kosalainadu, 464. 

Kosalas, 4^1, 57, 374. 

Kosam (KosambI), 83, £9. 
KosambI, 83, 89, 90, io8n, 109, 
226, 299, 311, 321. 

Kosi, 331. 

Kotah, 289, 326. *■ 

Kottura (Kothoor), 242, 243. 

Kou-e i-cho uang, 2 2*2 . 
Kovil-Venni, 45 8*. 

Kozoulo Kadaphes, 2*22. 
Kranganui;, 490. 

Krateros, 123, 136, 41 1. 

Krisna (district), 196. f 

Krisna (Mbh. hero), 67n, |i, 

144, 19^, 261, 426. 
fCrisna (river) 1 , 192, 193, 20011, 
279, 392, 42m, 426, 427, 

436, 438, 467. 

Krisna (Satavahana), 193. 
Krisna (Yadava king), 428. 
Krisna I, 405, 40511, 406, 416. 
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Krisna II, 322, 370, 411, 417. 
Krisna III Rastrakuta, 324, 379, 
413, 414, 415, 41 8n, 460, 

461, 485. 

Krisna Mi£ra, 376. 

Ktisnagupta, 286. 

Krisnaraja (Krisna I Rastra- 
kuta), 405. 

Krisnaraja (Paramara), 379. 

Krita, 289. 

Krivis, 29, 42. 

Krumu, 28. 

Ksaharatas, 194, 195, 215, 216. 
Ksatraujas (Kscmajit), 113. 
Ksatri, 139. 

Ksatrfya Jnatrika. 98. 

Ksenia, 93. # 

Kscmadhacman, it 3. 
Ksemagupta, 341, 348. 

Kscma jit, 113. 

Ksitipala, 324, 374. 
ft^udraka (king), 9211, 

Ksudrakas (clan), 136. 

Kubcra, 243. • 

Kuberanaga, 250, $78. 

Kubha, 28, 

Kubja-Visnuva rdhana-Visama- 
siddhi, 398, 446. 
Kudal-Sangamam, 467, 46711. 
Kudamukku, 484. 
Kudimiyamalai, 7. 
Kudumiyamalai (Kudimiya- 
matai), 4*47. 

Kudura* 394. 

Kujula Kadphiscs, 208, 222, 224, 
Kujula Kasa (Kad|Jhises), 222. 
Kukura, 195, 213. 

VKulacandra, 383, 387. 

Kulaipa, 218. 

Kulaka, 92m • 

KulaSekhara, 485. • § 

Kullu, 299. 

Kulottunga I (Kulottunga), 
398a, 423, 468, 469, 46911, 
470, 471, 47m, 476, 4 So * 


Kulottunga II, 471. 

Kulottunga III, 471, 47m, 485. 
Kulpak, 464. 

Kulutas, 324. 

Kuluvala, 434. 

Kumaon, 244, 299. 

Kumara (Kumaragupla 11 ?), 
z6jn. 

KumaradevI, 239, 266. 
Kumaragupta 1 , 25711, 258, 259, 
260, 261, 263, 265, 266, 272, 
274. 

Kuinaragupta 11 , 264, 266, 26711, 
272, 281. 

Kuinaragupta III, 286. 
Kumarajlva, 277. 

Kumarapfila (of Anhihvada), 
389, 38911, 424. 

Kumarapala (Pala), 353, 362. 
Kumararaja (ot Assam), 308, 
35 1 - 

Kumaravisnu, 445. 

Kumbakonam (Kumbhakn- 
nam), 452, 484. 

Kuiiidava, 39811, 462, 469. 
Kumraliar, 158. 

Kim Pandya, 483. 

Kunala, 179, i79n, 182, 
Kundagrama, 98. 

Kundalavana, 229. 

Kundavvai (Kuiiidava), 462, 

469. 

Kunika, 94. 

Kuntala, 278, 279, 371, 418, 

41911. 

Kuntalas, 324. 

Kurettha, 326m 
Kurram, 28, 34211, 448. 

Kuru, 84, 356. 

Kuruksetra, 41, 67. 

Kurumbas, 442. 

Kurus, 29, 42, 43, 45, 46, 68, 
84, no. 

Kurush I, xi 5. 

Kurush II, xi 5. 
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Kushan (Kushana), 22m. 
Kushans, 3, 208, 212, 217, 221, 
222, 223, 225, 233, 234, 235, 
236, 246, 253, 2 74? 339’ 34°, 

343’ 354* 

KuSika, 328. 

Kusinagara (Kusinara), 83, 86, 
r 101, 16411, 253, 256, 299. 
Kusthalapura, 243. 
Kusumadhvaja, 185. 
Kutb-Minar, 252. 

Kuttalur, 243. 

Kuveranaga, 258. 

K wen-mo, 221. 

L 

Laccadives, 462, 464. 

Ladakh, 223m 
Lagaturnian, 340. 

Lahore, 329, 349. 

Lajja, 358. 

Lakha (Laksaraja), 386. 
Lakkundi, 427, 436. 

Laksaraja, 386. 

Laksmadeva Paraniara, 372. 
Laksmana, 63, 319, 319a. 
Laksmanasena, 365, 366, 36611, 
367, 369. 

Laksmi, 41 1. 

Laksmi-Karna 360, 371, 372, 

376, 383, 384, 387, 38811, 

420, 421. 

Laksmidhara, 329. 

Lalgudi, 450. 

Lalitaditya (Muktapida), 3 1 6, 

344> 345’ 3 5 5- 
La 1 i tapa tana, 171, 175, 331, 
Lalllya (Sahl), 340, 346. 
Lamghan, 342. 

Lanka, 63, 170, 448, 466. 
Larkana, 16. 

Lata, 279, 292, 380, 381, 382, 
386, 397, 40011, 405, 418, 428, 
430. 


Later Guptas, 286, 292, 29811, 
35L 4oi. 

Later Utpalas, 347. 

Lattalura (Latur), 404. 

Lauhitya, 282, 287, 351. 
Lauriya-Araraj, 177. 
Lavanaprasada, 390. 

Lendulura, 394. 

Leyden, 41 4n, 48011. 

Liaka Kusulaka, 214. 

Licchavis, 83, 86, 93, 95, 96, 
98, 169, 239, 332. 

Limyrike, 438. 

Little Yueh-chi, 221. 

Livy, 1. 

Lohara, 348. 

Lohitya, 3*51. 

Lolikot, 349. 

Lomaharsana, 3. 

Lumbini, too, 164. 

a 

M 

Ma’bar, 486, 488* 

Maccha, 84.^ 

Macedonia, 118, 145, 168. 
Madanapala (Gahaciavala), 

328. 

Madanapala (Pala) 362, 364. 
Madanapur, 377. , 

Madanasagara, 378. 
Madanavarman ■, (Candclla), 

37 2 ’ 376, 377’ 37 8 > 3 88 * 
Madhava (feudatory), 379. 
Madhava (Ganga king), 434. 
Madhavagupta, 287, 303, 314. 
Madhavasena, 185. 

Madhianagar^ 36511. 
Madhuban,i29in, 293, 299, 309. 
Madhura (Madura), 481. 
M&dhurantakI, 469. 

Madhyadcsa, 41, 43, 47, 65, 
68, 109, 19211, 254, 255, 269, 
321, 407, 421. 

Madhyamika, 185, 204, 206. 
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Madra kas, 244. 

Madra, 93, 35 6. 

Madra (donor), 263, 270. 

Madras (place-name), 12, 12m 
243, 460, 463, 46711, 474. 

Madras (tribe), 47, 57, 68. 

Madura, 436, 439, 440, 462, 

47 1 i 47 2 > 4^0, 481, 482, 487, 
488, 489, 491. 

Maduraikonda, 460, 484. 

Maga (Magas), 168. 

Magadha, 41, 47, 68n, 83, 89, 
9°, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
io8n, no, hi, 1 1 2, 115, 146, 
147^148, 14811, 149, 1 59, 178, 

200, 201, 225, 238^254, 280, 

281, 282, 286, 287, 290, 299, 

303, 314; 316, 323, 328, 354, 

3 5 5 > 358, 39 6 > 404, 421- 

Magadhas, 48. 

Magandikas, 9711. 

Magnesia, 403. 

Mahabalipuram, 448, 450, 451, 
456. 

Mahadeva (Kakatiy$»), 430. 

Mahadfva (missionary), 1 69. 

Mahadeva (Yadava), 428. 

Mahadharmaraksita, 170. 

Mahak^cana, 91. 

MahakantSra, 242, 2420, 392. 

MahakftSyapa, 1 6911. 

MahakoSakf, 83, 242, 279, 397. 

Mahalaksmlfl'ivi, 264, 266. 

MahamaHa, 448, 450. 

Mahamallapuram, 448-449. 

MahanadI, 242, 279* 367. 

JVIahanandin,. io8n, 113. 

Mahapadma, 109, ,109a, no, 
in, inn, 1 1 2, 2S0, 20011. 

Maharaksita, 17c* 

Maharastra, 170, 196, 2/5, 216, 
243, 296, 298, 392, 393, 394, 
399, 401, 403, 405. 

Maharastrakas, 397. 

Mahasthan, 17 m. 


Mahasena, 90m 

Mahasenagupta, 287, 292, 351. 
Mahasenagupta, 292. 

Mahavlra, 86, 94, 97, 98, 9911. 
Mahcndra-Vikrama, 446. 
Mahendra (Mahendragiti), 242, 
243, 282. 

Mahendra (Maurya prince), 170, 
1 7011, 242. 

Mahendra (of Pistapura), 242. 
Mahendrapala I, 319, 322, 

325. 346, 358, 385. 
Mahendrapala II, 325, 379. 
Mahendravacli, 447. 

Mahendra varman I, 398, 446, 

447, 454, 45 5, 45^. 
Mahendravarman II, 400, 449. 
Mahendrayudha (Mahendra- 
pala I), 32211. 

Mahesvarapura, 299. 

Mahlpala (Pala), 359, 360, 361. 
Mahlpala (Pratihara), 319, 323, 

3 2 4? 3 2 5 > 370, 374, 4*5- 

Mahisamanclala, 169. 
Mahisapaladeva (Mahlpala Pra- 
tihara), 3220. 

Mahismat, 393. 

Mahismati, 84, 369. 

Mahissatl (Mahismati), 84. 
Mahmud (of Ghazni), 5, 326, 

3 3 9> 34 2 » 349> 35 2 n, 375» 

376, 387. 

Mahoba, 335, 370, 377, 378. 
Mahodaya, 324, 412. 

Maihar, 414. 

Mira, 212, 21211. 

Maithilas, no. 

Maitraka, 283, 283^ 28411. 
Maitreyi, 49. 

Majjhantika, 169. 

Majjhima, 169. 

Makkhali-GoSala, 97n. 

Malabar, 243, 397, 401, 436, 
439, 440, 490. 

Malai-Nadu, 462, 487. 
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Malakuta, 489. 

Malakand, 11911. 

Malanadu, 445. 

Malava, 264, 284, 285, 286, 

287, 289, 290, 293, 321, 372, 

374, 377, 382, 3^4, 3 8 5, 3 8 7> 
388, 389, 390, 405, 408, 415 

41 5 n , 4 T 9> 420, 422, 424, 
427, 428. 

Malavas, 136, 216, 244, 374, 
397, 445- 

Malay, 246a, 27611, 381, 440, 

463, 465, 477. 

Malaya- varman, 32611. 

Malayas, 216. 

Maldives, 462, 464. 

Malik Kafur, 429, 431, 436, 
491. 

Maliya, 284a. 

Malkhcd, 379, 403, 404, 410, 
424, 464. 

Mallas, 83, 86, 

Mallikarjuna, 389. 

Malloi, 136, 137, 137a, 138, 

244* 

Malwa (Malwa), 109, 195, 218, 
233, 244, 251, 259, 265, 266, 
272, 27211, 279, 280, 282, 289, 
292, 293, 294, 325, 328, 378, 

378n, 379, 583, 384, 394) 47°- 
Manibanos (Mambarus), 216. 
Mammata, 313. 

Mamulanar, 149. 

Manavamma, 448. 

Manavya, 417, 432. 
Mandagapattu, 447. 

Mandanis, 144. 

Mandapika, 379. 

Mandasor, 2i6n, 259, 265x1, 

282, 282x1. 

Mandawar, 298. 

Mandhata, 84, 218, 369. 
Mandor, 319. 

Mandu (Mandu), 384, 385, 420. 
Marigalaraja (MangalcSa), 396. 


Maiigalesa, 396, 402. 

Mangraon, 28711. 

Man iky ala, 226, 22611. 
Manimangalarii, 46611. 
Manipallavarii, 442. 

Maniyagarh, 373. 

Mankir, 416. 

Mannaikkadakkam, 464. 
Mannakheda, 41 511. 

Mansehra (Mansehra), 170, 
177 * 

Maasurah, 339. 

Mantaraja, 242. 

Mann, 3, 49n, 73, 75, 76, 77, 
79, 80, io5n, 125, 127 12711, 
139, 140, I 5 211, 184, 288. 
Manyakheta, 338, 379, 403, 

404, 4 ° 4 n , 405, 4 1G , 4 M, 
4 1 5 n , 416, 41711, 418, 426, 

464- . 

Mao, 212. ~ 

M a r a v a r man - A v an i su la man i / 
483. 

Maravarman 1 Kulasekhara, 
487* 4 88 ^ 

Maravarman Rajasiriiha. I, 483, 
49 T * 

Maravarman Rajasiriiha II, 484. 
M a rava rn laxi S undara , Pand ya 

I, 472, 486. 

Maravarman Sundara Pandya 

II, 486. 

Maravaras, 442. 

Marco Polo, 488. ' 

Marcus Aurelius, 177. 

Mam, 218, 406. 

Marutas, 39. 

Marwar, 321. ' 

Marytas (Marutas), 39. 
Masakavatl, 1 fyn. 

Maski* 171, 1760, 177. 

Massaga, 119, 119x1, 120, 120a, 
12I) 144 - 
Massanoi, 139. 

Maksud 1 , 352x1, 371. 
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Maksud III, 328. 

Mat, 232. 

Matanga-Divakara, 313. 

Mathana, 362. 

Mathanadeva, 3 1 8n. 

Mathava, 4611. 

Mathura, 84, 90, 105, 185, 206, 
214, 215, 2:511, 226, 227, 

231, 232, 233, 235, 248, 25011, 
253, 2 5 5 » 2 9 8 > 3°°, 48i. 

Madia, 24T. 

Matipura, 298, 300. 

Matriccta, 231. 

Matrivisnu, 265, 266, 280 

Matsya^ 47, 68n, 84, 356. 

Matsyas, 43, 84, 321. 

Man, 377. 

Mauakes (Maucs), 213. 

Maues, 212, 213. 

Maukhari, 286, 286a, 287, 288, 
^88n, 289, 290, 292, 293, 

ilM, 299, 305, 316, 354. 

Maurya (Mauryas), 5, 10, 146, 

176, 179, i 8 i 5 , 182, 183, 184, 

199, 209, 316, 343% 354, 394, 

395, 197, 439, 45*- 

Maya, 100. 

Mayidavolu, 44311. 

Mayura,, 3x3. 

Mayurakhaftdi, 405 a. 

Mayura^arman, 432, 433, 443, 
454* # 

Meerut*, 67. % 

Megasthenes, 5, 12511, 150, 152 
n, 154, 155, 156,^15611, 157, 
192, 19211, 209,^439, 482, 

. 48211. 

Meghanada, 31911. t 

Meghavanna (M^ghavarna), 
245- 

Meghavarna, 245, 246. • 

Mehers (Mers), 283. 

Mehrauli, 241, 252, 276. 

Mekala, 260a. 

Mekhalas, 324. 


Meleager, 123. 

Menander, 8, T85, 204, 204a, 
205, 205n, 206, 20611, 209, 

210, 2 1 1. 

Meros, 119. 

Merpadi, 465. 

Merutuhga, 380, 381, 383, 

418. 

Mesopotamia, 16, 20, 24, 25. 
Me war, 334. 

Mhow, 374. 

Midnapur (Midnapore), 253, 
360, 464. 

Mihira Bhoja, 321, 322, 346, 

3 57, 35*h 379, 4°9> 4™- 
Mihirakula (Mihiragula), 281, 
282, 283, 344. 

Mihran, i8n. 

Milinda, 206. 

Minavar, 438. 

Minhajuddln, 6, 366. 

Minnagara, 21611. 

Mir Jumla, 353. 

MIrkhond, 6. 

Mirzapur, 13, 85, 235. 

Mitani, 38, 39. 

Mithila, 46, 73, 86, 98, 300, 
421. 

Mithridatcs II, 212. 
MiyanalladevI, 388. 

Modoura, 482. 

Moeres, 141. 

Moga, 212, 214. 

Moggaliputta Tissa, 165, 169. 
Moha-la-ch’a (Mo-ha-la-ta), 
296, 399. 

Mohenjo-daro, 16, i6n, 17, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 22n, 23, 24, 

25> 39> 4 on > 5E 52. 

Mokhalis, 288. 

Mo-la-po, 284. 

Mo-lo-kiu-ch’a, 489. 

Monghyr, 93, 299, 320, 328, 

356, 35711, 358, 363. 
Montgomery, 16, 137. 
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Mora, 215. 

Moriyas, 86, 146, 14611. 
Morkhand, 40 5 n. 

Mousikanos, 139, 140, 144. 
Mrigasikhavana, 238. 

Mubarak, Sultan, 429. 
Mudgagiri (Monghyr), 320, 
328, 356, 358, 363. 
Muhammad ibn Bakhtyar, 353, 
366. 

Muhammad ibn Kasim, 337. 
Mukhalingam, 367. 

Muktapida (Lalitaditya), 345. 
Mulaka, 195. 

Mularaja, 385, 386, 418. 

Multan, 336, 337, 339, 416. 
Mummadi-Coladeva, 461. 
Mummadi-Coja-Mandalatii, 462. 
Munda, 108, 113. 
Munda-Savakas, 97n. 

Munja, 380. 

Munjasagara, 380. 

Mura, 146, 146m 
Muralas, 324. 

Murundas, 24711. 

Musangi, 464, 464n. 

Musika, 200. 

Musikanagara, 20on. 

MuSikas, 139. 

Mutibas, 39211. 

Mu-to-pi, 344. 

Muttaraiyar, 459. 

Muyangi, 464, 4640. 
Muzaffarpur, 85, 86, 359. 
Muziris, 441, 490. 

Mysore, 149, 159, 160, 170, 

*77, 368, 393, 397, 425, 
434, 435, 436, 462, 463, 470, 
471, 480. 

N 

Nabhaka-Nabhapamtis, 1 72. 
Nadia, 366. 

Nadol, 388. 


Naga-Dasaka, 108, 113. 

Naga Karkotaka, 344. 

Nagabhata I (Nagabhata), 319- 
20, 338. 

Nagabhata II Pratlhara, 318, 
320, 321, 334, 356, 379, 407. 
Nagadatta, 241. 

Naganika, 194. 

Nagod, 187. 

Nagoji, 31311. 

Nagpur, 12511, 38411. 

Nagari, 185, 204. 

Nagarjuna, 231. 

Nagarjuni, 179, 289. 

Nagas, 234, 225, 241, 2 s o, 442, 

445 - ■' 

Nagasena, 241. 

Nagavaloka, 319. . 


Nahapana, 195, 

2 t 5 , 

216, 

217, 

217m 




Naksh-i-Rustam, 

7 , t 

1 5 • 


Nal, 16, 24. 



Nalanda, 239n, 

267n, 

274 , 

286, 

29m, 312, y. 

,211, 

3 On, 

357 , 

358 , 35 §n. 




Nalas, 395, 39511 

. 



Najavadi, 3950. 




Nanaghat, 192, 

1 93 > 

1980, 

199. 

Nanda (Ganda), 

376. 



Nandaraja, 200, 

201* 



Nandas, 109, 1 

un. 

it 2, 

1 J 3 , 

146, 147, 147^ 

148, 

T 49 > 


354 - 

Nandi (Pallava), 452.* 

Nandin, 241. 

Nandinl, £78. 

Nandivardhana, 19811, 113, 114. 
Nandivanr^n, 401, 451. # 

Nandivaraian Pallavamalla, 451, 
484. « 

Nandfum, i47n. 

Nannaraja Yudhasura, 404. 
Nannuka, 373. 

Nan-teou-mi, 221. 

Nanyadeva, 333, 364. 
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Narada, 76, 79, 8o, 8on. 

Naraka, 350, 

Narasalgi, 41811. 

Narasimha (Calukya), 324, 412. 
Narasirhha II, 436, 472, 486. 

N a rasi mhagup ta (Na rs iriilia - 

gupta), 264, 266. 
Narasimhagupta Baladitya, 281. 
Narasiriihavarman I (Maha- 
malla), 400, 447, 448, 449, 
456. 

Narasiiiihavarman II (Raja- 
simha), 450, 454. 
Naravardhana, 291. 

N ara varman, 388, 

Narayani, 190. 

Narayanapala, 35711, 35*8, 359. 
Narmada, 29* 186, 259, 26011, 
265, 322, 324, 369, 392, 409. 
Narsingarh, 245. 

Narsingpur, 245. • 

NaTs/jr, 241. 

Nasik (Nasikya), 193, 194, 195, 
196, 216, 393,140511. 

Nasrat Khan, 390. # 

Nattadcvl, 370. 

NavasahaSarika, 381. 

Nayanika, 194. 

Nayanmars, 480. 

Nayapala,® 3 6p, 361. 

Nearcho^ 141, 145. 

Nedumaran, *483. 

Ncdunjadayan* (Varaguna 1 ) 484, 

4 9 T \ . * 

Nedunjeliyan (Pandya), 483, 
490. 0 

Negapatam, 463, 470, 480. 
Ncjjorc, 243, 430, 445,^460, 487. 
Nepal (Nepala), 85, yji, 175, 
244, 270, 2974, 298, 300, 

3 3 1 > 33 in > 332, 3 3 3> 345* 
Nialtigin, Ahmad, see Ahmad 
Nialtigin. 

NIcaksu, 45, 83. 

Nidhanpur, 242n, 351, 35111. 


Nigantha-nataputta, 97a. 

Nigliva, 171, 177. 

Nikaia, 118, n8n, 127. 

Nikanor, 12m, 127. 

Nllaraja, 243. 

N i rbhay ana re nd ra , 322m 
Nitbhayaraja, 322. 

Nizamuddln, 6. 

Nolambapadi, 462. 

North Arcot, 243, 360, 414, 

447, 461, 46 m, 464. 

North Radha, 465. 

Nowshera, 122, 

Nripatu ngavar man, 452. 

Nri varman, 32611. 

Nurmadi Taila, 424, 425. 

Nysa, 1 1 9, ii9n. 

Nysxns, 119. 

O 

Odda-Visaya, 464. 

Odra, 352, 367, 368. 

Odraka, 188, 190, 207. 

Oemo, 223. 

Ohind, 122. 

O-la-na-shun, 314, 351. 

Omar Khalif, 177, 337. 

Omphis, 122, 134. 

Onesikritos, 128, 159. 

Ophir, 440. 

Ora, 121. 

Orcha, 277. 

Orissa, 42, 85, 299, 300, 30011, 

35 2 > 357> 3 6o > 3 6 7> 3 6 7 n > 

36811, 369, 371, 464. 

Oritie, 1 41. 

Orodes, io8n. 

Ossadioi, 139. 

Otantapura, 355. 

Ottakkutan, 4. 

Oudh, 41, 47, 374. 

Oxus, 202, 222, 279, 344. 
Oxydrakai, 136, 137, 13711, 138, 
145. 
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Oxykanos, 139, 140. 

Ozene, 217. 

P 

Padampawaya (Padam Pawaya), 
235, 247. 

Padihara, 325. 

Padika, 215. 

Padmagupta, 3, 381. 

Padmavat! (Anoka’s queen), 182. 
Padmavatl (Padam-Pawaya), 
235, 241. 

Padmavatl (Udena’s queen), 89, 
io8n. 

Padrauna, 86. 

Pahlavas, 194, 21 1, 21217, 213, 
218, 220, 222, 25211, 442. 
Paithan, 107, 195, 198. 

Pajjota (Pradyota), 89, 90. 
Pakores, 220. 

Pakhthun (Pakthas), 30. 
Pakuddha-Kacchayana, 9717. 
Pala, 352, 353, 354, 35411, 355, 

357 > 358 , 3 59 > 3 6o > 361, 3 6z > 
363, 364, 422, 465. 

Paladas, 172. 

Palaka, 90, 91. 

Palakka (Palakkadu), 243. 

Palas, 317, 321, 324, 328. 
Palghat, 243. 

Palimbothra, 155. 

Palkigundu, 177. 

Pallava Paramcsvaravarman, 
491. 

Pallavararh, 447, 455. 

Pallavas, 196, 394, 398, 400, 
401, 402, 405, 406, 407, 432, 
432n, 433, 434, 441, 44m, 
442, 4420, 443, 4430, 444, 

445 ? 446 , 447 ? 447 n > 448 , 
449, 450, 451, 452, 453, 454, 

45 5 ? 45 5 n ? 45 6 ? 45<>n, 458, 
459 ? 459 n ? 46o, 472, 478, 483, 
484, 487. 


Pallur (Pullalut), 446. 

Pamirs, 26, 225, 253, 343. 
Pampa, 319, 413. 

Panca-ganga, 42m. 

Pancala, 49, 66, 68n, 84, 185, 
204. 

Pancalas, 42, 43, 45, 86, no. 
Pan-chao, 225. 

Pandaia, 482. 

Pandavas, 67, 68, 481. 

Panel ion, 482. 

Pandu, 66, 68. 

Pandu-lena, 195, 196, 216. 
Pandus (Pandavas), 68. 

Pandya, 396, 439, 440, 458, 

459, 460, 462, 464, 465, 466, 
468,' 470, 471, 4800, 482, 

483, 484, 485, 487, 488, 489, 
491. 

Pandyakavata, 482. 

PandySs, 168, 171, 200, 372, 

393 ? 399 ? 4oo, 401, 4 °£/ 4 t 4 ? 
436, 439, 44 2 ? 445 ? 45 *> 45 2 ? 
457? 45^, 41 2 ? 480, 481, 482, 
483, 4?4, 485, 486, 487, 491. 
Panhala, 427, 43211. 

Panini, 2, 54, 540, 56, 57, 128, 
183, 18417, 188, 199, 288, 

393 ? 439 ? 43 9 n ? 48 /. 

Pan j tar, 22m, 223*1. 

Pan-yang, 225. 

Pantaloon, 205. 

Para, 43. 

Parakcsarf Karikala Cola, 47811. 
Parakcsanvarman, 4650. 
Parakrank, 485. 

Paramala, 335, 377. 

Paramanan da, 3 1 3 n . ^ 

Paramam, 378, 384, 415, 418, 
419. 

T Paracnaras, 325, 327, 371, 372, 
377 ? 37 8 ? 378n, 379, 381, 

382, 38211, 383, 3840, 385, 
387, 388, 389, 419, 420, 424, 
470. 
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Paramardi, 335, 377. 


Pa rames varava r man 

(i). 

449 > 

450. 

Paramesvaravarman 

n, 

450 , 

451. 



Paranar, 149. 
Paranjoti, 448. 
Parantaka I, 414, 

460, 

461, 

484, 491. 




Parantapa, 84, 89. 

Parasurama, no, 140. 
Patharghata, 356. 

Parijata, 406. 

Parlksit, 45, 67. 

Parimdas, 172. 

Parnada^ta, 262. 

Parnala, 427. 

Paropanisadsc* I 5 °> I 7 °* 

Parsva (Buddhist teacher), 229, 
231. 

Par£va (TIrthamkara), *82, 98, 

$6cj. 

Parsvanatha (Jain Parsva), 98. 
ParSvika (BucVlhist Parsva), 
229. # 

Partabgarh, 299, 379. 

Partha, 3*47. 

Parthia, 202, 212, 222. 

Parusni, 28, 29, 128. 
Paivagupta,* 348. 

Par vat ate, 148. 

Parvatl, 244* 

Pasandas, 174. 

Pasenadi (Prasenajit), 83, 91, 92, 
93 , 95 - 

Pasupatas, 447. 

Pa tala, 145. 

Pataliputra, 64, 105,^ 108, 154, 
>55, 169, 172, 179*^185, 186, 
204, 206, 23^ 2420, 249, 

253, 254, 305. 

Pa tan, 385. 

Patanjali, 2, 1840, 185, 3 86, 

188, 205, 288, 440. 

Pathans, 30. 


Patiala, 341. 

Patika, 212, 214, 215, 215m 
Patitthana, 107. 

Patna, 83, 99, io8n, 158, 328, 
359 - 

Patna (Khandesh district), 427. 
Pattadakal, 402, 40211. 

Pattala, 141, 14m. 

Pattalene, 143, 204. 
Paundravardhana, 299, 51 1, 345, 
354, 364. 

Paurava (Poms), 123, 128. 

Pava (Pavapuri), 83, 86, 99. 
Pedda-vegi, 243. 

Pchoa, 322, 32211, 323, 323 n, 
Peithon, 142, 1420. 

Pennar, 439, 457. 

Perdiccas (Perdikkas), 118, 122, 
138. 

Pcriyar, 490. 

Persepolis, 7, 115, 117. 

Persia, 21, 97, 115, 116, 125, 
302, 399. 

Perunarkilli, 458. 

Penivalanallur, 450. 

Peshawar (Purusapura or Puru- 
shavar), 47, 170, 177, 220, 222, 
226, 227, 22711, 231, 232, 253. 
Pcukelaotis, 121, 12111. 

Phegelis, 111, 131. 

Phcgeus, 1 1 2, 1 3 1. 

Philip, 128, 142, 147. 

Philippos, 12m, 138, 14211. 
Phraates II, 212. 

Phraates IV, io8n. 

Phraates V, io8n. 

Phrynoi, 204a. 

Pijavana, 3 m. 

Pilibhit, 299. 

Pilivalai, 442. 

Pimprama, 128, 145. 

Pindola, 90. 

Pipphalivana, 86. 

Piprawa, 6. 

Pipru, 3011. 
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Pistapura (Pistapur or Pitha- 
puram), 242, 397. 

Pithunda, 243. 

Pliny, 8, 134^ 15011, 192^ 193, 
44 1 * 

Plutarch, 4, 121, 12 m, 124, 

i24n, 130, i3on, 131, 13 m, 
I49, 206, 2TO. 

Pocliyil, 149. 

Podiyur, 438. 

Pokhara (Puskara), 216. 

Pokharana, 241. 

Polur, 464. 

Poni, 294, 302. 

Poona, 192, 195, 216. 

Poonch, 122, 

Poros, i22n, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
i26n, 127, 128, 129, 130, 134, 
143, 148. 

Portikanos, 139m 

Potali (Potana), 84. 

Powars, 378. 

Poysalas, 435. 

Prabhakara (Prabhakaravar- 
dhana), 292, 

Prabhakaradeva, 340-41, 347, 

348. 

Prabhakaravardhana, 289, 292. 

Prabhavatl, 250, 278. 

Prabhavatigupta (Prabhavatl), 
278. 

Pradyota, 89, 890, 90, 9011, 96, 
109. 

Pradyotas, 109. 

Pragjyotisa, 98, 353, 357* 

Pragjyotisapura, 350. 

Prakataditya, 281. 

Prambanam, 8. 

Prarjunas, 245. 

Prasians, 155. 

Prasii, 131, 354. 

Prataparudradeva, 430. 

Pratlharas, 318, 319, 3190, 320, 
321, 325, 326, 3z6n, 333, 

338, 356, 358, 359, 370, 371, 


373 , 374 , 375 , 37 8 , 379 , 3 8 5 , 
405, 406, 408, 409, 41 1, 412, 
413, 414, 416, 421. 
Pratisthana, 107, 195. 

Pravahana Jaivali, 46, 49. 
Pravarasena (I, Vakataka), 235. 
2 47 n , 2 78 . 

Pravlra (Pravarasena I), 278. 

Prayaga, 239, 285, 286, 299, 

308, 309, 310, 311, 324, 351, 
370, 412. 

Prithudaka, 324. 

Prithvlpati I, 452, 484. 
Prithvlraja (III), 329^ 330, 

33 5 > 336 , 33^n> 377. , , 

Prithvlscna (minister), z'5 71 1. 
PrithvIsCiia (Prithvlscna 1 ), 
278. * 

Prolaraja, 430. 

Ptolemy, 5, 195, 21511, 217, 

438n,'44o, 458, 482, 490. 
Ptolemy II Philadelphos, n ih8, 
21 in. 

Pudukotta, 447,1:448, 456, 457* 
Puhar, 44^ 457. 

Pujyapada, 435. 

Pukkusati, 94. 

Pulakcsin I, 395, 403, 433. 
Pulakesin II, 29m, 296, 297, 
29711, 30011, 301,4302, 39511, 

39 6 , 397 , 39 8 > 399 , 4oo, 402, 
433,446,448. ; 

Pulamavi, VasistHiputnt SrT, 
195. 

Puligcrc, 413. 

Pulindaka, ^190. 

Pulindas, 42, 39211. 

Pullalur (Pallur), 446. , 

Pu-lo-ke-sfce (Pu-lo-ki-sha), 
see Pulake^ii?. 

Punch, 344, 348. 

Pundras, 42, 392n. 

Punjab, t 6, 24, 2811, 29, 47, 54, 
93, 116, 121, 134, i42n, 143, 
145, 147, 14811, 149, 186, 
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204, 205, 209, 213, 214, 215, 
220, 223, 226, 227, 233, 237, 
244, 252, 252a, 253, 255, 

292, 300, 323, 326, 339, 341, 

343? 344? 37 1 - 
Puragupta, 263, 264, 266. 
Purambiyam, &ri, 452. 
Purana-Kassapa, 97a. 

Puri (Purl), 171, 177, 199, 

369. 

Puri (Western), 397, 432. 
Purukutsa Aiksvaka, 43. 
Pururavas, 47. 

Purus, 29, 42. 

Puskara (Pokhara), 216. 
Puskarifratl, 47, 121. 

Puspabhuti, 291. • 

Pusyadharma. Maurya, 184a. 
Pusyagupta Vaisya, 149, 156. 
Pusyamitras (tribe), 259, 260, 
26on, 261. • 

PCfcyamitra Sunga, 181, 183, 

184, x84n, 185, 186, 18611, 

187, 187a, 209, 204. 
Pusyavarman, 35 m. 

Q 

Quintus Curtius, 4. 

Qutb-ud-^lln (Aibak), 336, 

377? 39°* * 

R 

Racamalla >% 41 3'. 

Radha, 360, 364, 464, 465. 
Radhanpur, 320, 4071%. 

Rae Bareli, 29c). 

Raghava, 365, 369. 

Raghu, 272, 319, 429? 1 -, 

Rahappa, 405. # 

Rahula, 100. , • 

Rai Lakhamaniya, 365. 

Rai Pithaura (Prithvlraja III), 
33 5- 

Raichur, 463. 


Raipur, 242. 

Rajs, 337. 

Rajadhiraja (I), 421, 465, 466, 
480. 

Rajadhiraja (II), 471, 485. 

Rajaditya, 414, 460. 

Rajagaha (Rajagriha), 105, 107. 

Raj agriha, 92, 93, 93a, 105, 

i69n, 357. 

Rajamalla, 434. 

Rajamalla IV, 435. 

Rajapura, 85, 344. 

Rajaraja (I Cola), 398n, 419, 
461, 46m, 462, 463, 464, 

469, 473, 477, 479, 4790, 

480, 485, 491. 

Rajaraja II, 471. 

Rajaraja HI, 47m, 472, 486. 

Rajaraja-Codagahga, 469-70. 

Rajaraja Gariga, 368. 

Rajaraja Mummadi Coda, 398n, 
469. 

Rajaraja Visnuvardhana, 3980, 
469. 

llajarajcsvara (temple), 463, 
479- 

RajaSekhara 319, 323. 

Rajasimha, 460. 

RajasimhcSvara (temple), 450. 

Rajasthan, 385m 

Rajasundari, 368. 

Rajendra I Cola (Gahgai- 
konda), 352, 360, 398n, 419, 
45 9 n > 4^3? 464? 464n, 4^5? 
46511, 466, 469, 477, 478, 

479? 479 n > 4^5? 49 1 - 

Rajendra II Calukya (called 
afterwards Kulottunga I), 
469. 

Rajendra II ParakeSarl (Ra- 
jendradeva II), 467. 

Rajendra III, 472. 

Rajendra Coda, 368. 

Rajendra Cola II (afterwards 
Kulottunga I), 398m 
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Rajendradeva (Rajcndra II 
Cola), 466, 46611, 469 
Rajgir, 93n. 

Raji, 385. 
llajiga, 423. 

Rajmahal, 299, 300. 

Rajor, 318. 

Raj on, 344. 

Rajputana, 107, 185, 218, 244, 
292, 299, 315, 319, 320, 321, 
322, 325, 395, 407. 

Rajshahl, 244, 364. 

Rajuvula (Ranjubula), 215. 
Rajyapala, 325, 326, 359, 375. 
Rajyasrl, 285, 293, 294, 310. 
Rajyavardhana, 287, 293, 29311, 
354- 

Rama, 47, 63, 64, 65, 3 T9, 3 5 7- 
llama (Kaca ?), 24011. 

Rama (Parasurama), 193. 
Ramabhadra, 321. 

Ramacandra (author), 248. 
Ramacandra (Rama,) 448. 
Ramacandra (Yadava king), 

428, 429- 

Ramagama (Rama-grama), 86, 
299, 

Ramagupta, 24011, 248, 249, 

249n, 266. 

Ramanuja, 436, 470, 471, 480. 
Ramapala, 361, 362, 369m 
Ramaraja (Ramacandra Ya- 
dava), 428. 

Ramathas, 324. 

Ramcsvaram, 461. 

Ramnad, 481. 

Ramnagar, 241. 

Rampur, 299. 

Rampurwa, 177. 

Ranaraga, 395. 

RanaSura, 360, 464, 

Ranjubula, 215. 

Ranthambhor, 336. 
Rastika-Petenikas, 171. 

Rastikas, 403. 


Rastrakutas, 317, 318, 320, 322, 
324, 325, 327, 338, 362, 370, 

378, 379> 3 8 °, 397ib 39 8n > 

401, 403, 404, 404a, 405, 

406, 409, 411, 412, 413, 415, 
416, 417, 41711, 418, 41811, 

421, 426, 431, 433, 434, 

451, 460, 485. 

Ratbil, 340m 
Rathikas, 200, 403, 404. 

Rathors, 327, 403. 

Ratnagiri, 396, 431. 

Ratnapfila, 352, 422. 

Ratnapura, 372. 

Ratta (Prince), 403. 

Rattas (Rastrakutas), 409. 
Rattapadi, 462. 

Ravana, 63, 65. 

Ravi, 28, 128. 

Raviklrti, 402. 

Ravivannan, 433. 

Ravivarman Kulasckhara, 488, 
491. 

Rawalpindi, 47,^84, 226. 

Rcddis, 403. 

Rtdi, 396.' 

Reva, 357, 451. 

Revatldvtpa, 396. 

Risabhadatta, 216. 

Ilohilkhand, 46, 84 ? 244, 299. 

Rohini, 86. 

Robri, 337. 

Rsikas, 20011. 1 

Rudra (Rudradaman), 196. 
Rudra 1 (Kakatlya), 491. 
Rudradama/i, 149, i57n, 171, 

17611, I95, 196, 217, 2I7H, 

2x8, 262, 26 2n, *271. 
Rudradeva (Alld. P. Insc.), 

278. 

Rudradeva (Kakatlya), 427, 430. 
Rudramba, 428, 430. 

Rudrasena II, 278. 
lludrascna 1 (Vakataka), 241, 
278. 
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Rudrasena II (Vakataka), 250. 
Rudrasimha III, 219, 251. 
Rummindei, 100, 171, 177. 
Rupan-dehi, 100. 

Rupnath, 177. 

S 

Saba-VIrasena, 250, 255, 255a, 
25711. 

Sabaras, 42, 392n. 

Sabuktigin (Subuktigin), 325, 

34 1 , 37*» 375* 

Sada-Candra, 25311. 

Sadanlra, 4611, 47. 

Saffaricf Ya’qub ibn Laith, 341. 
Sahalya, mn. * 

Sahasi, 337. . 

Sahasram, 177. 

Sahet-Maheth, 82, 37711. 

Sahls (Sahis), 325, 33?), 340, 

342, 347- 

Sahi6ahanu£ahl, 246. 

Sailendra, 463. • 

Sailodbhavas, 354. 

St. Chrysostom, ^09. 

St. Thomas, 220, 22011. 
Saisunaga, 149. 

Saka (Sakas), 68, 192, 194, 196, 
211, 212,% 2I2I1, 213, 214, 

2l6, 221, 224a, 246, 247, 

248, 249, 250, 251, 253, 262, 
*74, *78, 3^7., 3^% 3 8o > 3 8 2» 
394, 39> n > 397, 4°i, 4°5n, 
40611, 409, 41m, 413, 41411, 
46m. • 

Saka-dvlpa, 212, 

Saka-Murundas, 246, # 297. 
Saldfc-Pahlava, 220. 

Sakai, 21 in. 

Sakala, 186, 187, 205, 206,* 210/ 

244* 

Sakambharl, 325, 333, 334, 386, 

. f 9; 

Sakastan, 212. 

35 


Saka tala, hi. 

Saketa, 64, 82, 185, 205, 206, 
225 239. 

Sakti-Sri, 194. 

Saktivarman, 398n, 462. 
Sakyamuni, 228. 

Sakyas, 85, 86, 88, 91, 92, 92n, 
100, 146. 

Sala, 435, 

Salaiikayanas, 394. 

Salastambha, 352. 

Salatura, 57. 

Salem, 13, 484, 490. 

SaliSuka, 182. 

Salivahana, i92n. 

Salvas, 43. 

Samand (Samanta), 340, 341, 

347- 

Samanta, 340, 341. 

Samantadeva (Samanta), 347. 
Samantasena, 364. 

Samapa, 172. 

Samarkand, 202. 

Samatata, 244, 299, 311, 354. 
Sambara, 3 on. 

Sambastai, 138. 

Sambhalpur, 242. 

Sambhar, 334, 335, 386. 

Sambhu (Sambos), 139. 

Sambos, 139, 139m 
Samghamitra, 170. 

Samgrama (Samgramaraja), 
348. 

Samgramavijayottu hgavarman, 
465. 

SamkaSya, 253. 

Samksobha, 287m 
SampadI (Samprati), 179, 180. 
Samprati, 179, 182. 
Samudragupta, 7, 8, 235, 239, 
240, 24on, 241, 242, 243, 

244, 245, 246, 247, 247n, 

248, 250, 253, 260, 271, 272, 
274, 278, 282, 331, 332, 339, 
35i, 433, 444* 
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Samvadaka, 293. 

Samyogita, 330, 335. 

Sanakanlka (Sanakanlkas), 245. 
Sanchi, 177, 188, 192, 194, 230, 
232, 25 511, 259. 
Sandhyakaranandi, 4, 361. 
Sandrakottos, 6. 

Sangala, 128, 129, 145. 
Sang-gaios, 122m 
Sanjan, 249, 318, 319, 40711, 
408, 410. 

Sanjaya-Belatthaputta, 97a, 
12211. 

Sankara (Yadava), 429. 
Saiikaracarya, 410. 

Sankaragana, 39611. 

Sankararya, 249. 

Sankara varman, 323, 340, 346, 
347 - 

Sankissa, 299. 

Santanu, 49. 

Sarangadhara, 427. 

Saraostos, 204n. 

Saraswata, 386. 

Saraswatl, 28, 28n, 29, 46n, 

299, 336. 

Sarmanes, 144. 

Sarnath, 101, 164, 164a, 176a, 
177, 226, 227, 264, 265, 275, 
281, 3590. 

Sarsuti, 336. 

Sarva, 4o8n. 

Sarvanath, 2870. 

Sarvavarman (author), 199. 
Sarvavarman (Maukhari), 289. 
Saryata, 49. 

SaSarika, 287, 293, 2930, 294, 
296, 297, 351, 354. 

SaSigupta, 127. 

Satadhanus (Satadhanvan), 182. 
Satadru, 299. 

Satahani-ratta, 444. 

Satakarni, 192, 193, 194, 200, 
218. 

Satanlka Satrajita, 43. 


Satara, 432.’ 

Satavahanas, 191, 192, 192a, 

193, 194, 195, 196, 197, 1970, 
198, 199, 2i2n, 216, 218, 

394, 442, 444. 

Satiyaputras, 168, 171, 193, 

. 393 - 

Satrunjaya, 39on. 

Satyakama Jabala, 460. 

SatyaSraya (of Kalyana), 419, 
462. 

Saubhuti, 135. 

Saugor, 259, 265. 

Saurastra, 149, 156, 171, 172, 
195, 215, 218, 24 5 n, 251, 

259, 277, 283, 286, 360, 322, 
323, 385, 386, 388, 389. 

Sauvlras, 68, 205. , 

Savatthi (SravastI), 82, 105, 107. 

Seistan, 117, 212, 219. 

SeleukoS (Nikator), 121, 131, 
149, 150, 1 5 on, 170, 208.^ * 

Senas, 362, 363, 363^ 364, 365, 
366, 36611, 369. 

Sendamahgalam, 472, 487. 

Seng-po-ta, 316 

Senguttuvan, 490. 

Seniya, 93. 

Seres, 2040. 

Setai, 193. 

Seuna, 430. 

Seven Pagodas (temple), 449, 
456. 

Shah Hussain, 3 $4. 

Shah Mir, 349. 

Shahabad,‘ i 85, 286, 287m 

Shahbazgarhi (Shahbazgarh i), 

170, 177. 

Shahjaharpur, 309. 

Shahpur, 287, 

Shams-ud-dln, 349. 

Shan, 353. 

She-lo-ye-to, 314. 

She-sang-kia (SaSanka), 293. 

Shore (temple), 450, 456. 
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Shurias, 39. 

Sialkot, 47, 186, 205, 244, 

Siao Yueh-chi, 221. 

Siboi, 136. 

Siddapur, 177. 

Siddharaja (Jayasirhha), 329. 
Siddharaja jayasimha, 328, 
376. 

Siddhartha, 98. 

Sigerdis, 204n. 

Sigrus, 30. 

Sihabuddin (Ghorl), 329, 330, 

33 on > 335. 336. 

Sihadaya, 198. 

Siharas # Rai, 337. 

Sihwan, 13911. 

Sikharasvamin, 25711. 

Sliaditya (Harsa), 284, 285, 

295, 296, 311, 31411. 

5 lladitya VII, 285. ^ 

Siladitya Dharmaditya, 285. 
Siladijyaraja (Slladitya-Harsa), 
300a. 

Silahara, 427, 4*8, 431, 43 m, 

43 2 * . * 

Silaras (&ilaharas% 431. 
Simhadvaja (Sihadaya), 198. 
Siriihala (Sithhaladvlpa), 414, 
.468. , 

Simhapura, 344. 

Simharaja, 348. 

Simhavisnu, 445, 446, 451, 454, 

483. # 

Simhavismipottarayan, 445. 
Simuka, 191, 193. 

Simyus, 3011. # 

Siod, 16, 18, 1 ,9, 24, 121, 142, 
14211, 204, 205, *27, 296, 

299, 300, 336, 337, 398, 33811, 
339> 387- 

Sindhu, 28, 115, 185, 320. • 
Sindhula, 381. 

Sindhuraja, 381. 

Sindhus, 68. 

Sindimana, 13911. 


Singhana, 427, 42711, 428, 432, 
436. 

Sinhala (Simhala), 246. 

Sipylos, 203. 

Sirhind, 234, 299. 

Sir-Sukh, 22811. 

Sirur, 409. 

Siru Tonda, 448. 

Sisikottas, 127. 

Sisuka, 191. 

Sisunaga, 9311, 109, no, 113, 
1 14. 

SIta, 63, 65. 

Sivadeva, 332. 

Sivamara (Muttarasa), 406, 407, 
434- 

Sivaraja, 362. 

Sivas, 30. 

Sivaskandavarman, 443, 444. 
Sivis, 136. 

Slyaka-Harsa, 379, 380, 415. 
Siyyamangalam, 447. 
Skandagupta, 26on, 261, 262, 
26211, 263, 264, 266, 274. 
Skylax, 116. 

Sodasa, 215, 215m 
Soddhala, 313. 

Sodrai, 139. 

Sogdiana, 222. 

Solanki (Solanki), 385, 39411, 
395* 

Soloman, 440. 

Soma, 426. 

Somadeva, 335. 

Somanatha, 387, 389. 
Soma£arman, 182. 

Somavamsis, 332. 

Some^vara I (Ahavamalla), 352, 
361, 364, 372, 383, 384, 420, 
42m, 422, 465, 466, 467, 468. 
SomeSvara II (Bhuvanaikamalla), 
422, 423, 468 469. 

SomeSvara III (Bhulokamalla), 
424. 

Some§vara IV, 425, 426, 436. 
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Sona (Sona), 91, 170. 

Sone, 108, 155, 324. 

Songir, 153, 172, 173. 

Sonpat, 29m. 

Sonpur, 242. 

Sooloobhunjun, 40511. 

Sopara, 171, 177, 198, 440. 
Sophagasenos, 203, 209. 
Sophytes, 135, 135*1, 144. 

Sopur, 346. 

Sotthivatl, 83. 

South Arcot, 447, 455, 46711, 
472. 

South Radha, 464^ 

Southern KoSala, 464. 

So vide va, 426. 

Spalagadames, 219. 

Spalahores, 219. 

Spalirises, 216, 219. 
Sravanabelgola, 435. 

Sravasti (Sravasti), 82, 105, 

107, 226, 253, 256, 299, 31 1. 
Srenika, 93. 

Sri-Mara-Sri-Vallabha, 484. 
Sri-Mara-Vijayottungavarman, 
463. 

Sri Pulamavi, Va^isthiputra, 

195, i9 6 - 

Sri Purambiyam, 452, 484. 

Sri Samantadeva, 341. 
Sri-Samsdina, 349. 

Sri- V allabha-Madanar a j a, 466. 

Sri-Vijaya, 463, 468. 

Sri Yajna Satakarni, 196. 
Sriharsa (author),* 331. 

Sriharsa (of Assam), 352, 355, 
368. 

Srijnana, 360. 

Srikantha, 291. 

Srinagara, 170, 175, 343. 
Srinjayas, 29. 

Sripuru§a, 434, 451. 

Srlrangam, 470, 486, 487m 
SriSaila, 405. 

Sri&irman, 379. 


Srong-btsan-Gampo, 314, 332. 

Srughna, 299. 

Srutasena, 45. 

Sse, 211. 

Stambha, 407. 

Sthirapala, 359. 

Strabo, 5, 128, i28n, 135, i35n, 
1 3911, i58n, 160, 185, 204, 
205, 482. 

Strato I, 206, 215. 

Strato II, 215. 

Subhagasena, 203, 209. 
Sudar£ana, 218, 262. 

Sudas, 29, 30, 3 in. 

» Suddhodana, 87, 100. 

Sudraka, 455. 

Sugh, 299. 

Sugriva, 63. 

Sui Vihar, 226, 226n. 

Sujata, 100. 

Sujyestha, 187, 190. 

Sukalpa, 1 1 in. 

Sukanya, 49. 

Sukkur, 139. 

Suktimati' 83. 

Sulaiman, 5, 3/2, 41 5 . t 
Sulikas, 289. 

Sumalya, mn. 

Sumana (Susima), 164, 182. 
Sumatra (Sumatra), 27711, 

3 ° 9 n > 358 . 

Sumer, 24, 25. 

Sumitra, 92n. 

Sumnat (Somanatha), 387. 
Sumsumagiri, 85, 9on. 

Sundara (Cola), 461, 488. 
Sungas, 183, 184, i84n, 18711, 
188, 1,89, 18911, 190, 1 91, 

193, zjzn. 

Sung-yun, 217m 
c Sunitlha, 96. 

Sura (dynasty), 365. 

Surapala II, 361. 

Surasenas, 84, no. 
Sura£micandra, 265. 
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Suras tra (Saurastra), 218. 

Surat (Surat), 409, 432. 

Suratha (Saurastra), 195a. 
Suratha, 9211. 

Surasena, 84, 90. 

Suravarman II, 348. 

Surya (Shurias), 39. 

Suryavarhsls, 332. 

Susa, 158. 

Su^arman, 190, 191. 

Susima, 160, 163, 182. 
Susthitavarman, 287, 351. 
Susunia, 241. 

Sutudri (Sutlej), 28. 
Suvarn^humi (Burma), 1 70. 
Suvarnadvipa, 357. 

Suvarnagiri (Songir), 153, 172, 
x 73 * 

Suvastu, 28. 

SuviSakha, 218. 

Si^a6as, 179, 182. 

Suyya* 346. 

Suyyapura, 346. 

Svarastra, 300. 

Svetaketu Aruneya, 4$n. 
Swamidatta, 242% 

Swat, 28, 21 1, 253. 

Syr Darya, 212, 

•Syria, i68 tf 

T 

Tabari, *302, 399. 

Tagara (Ttf:), 198, 431. 

Ta-hia, 222. 

Ta-Jo-pi-ch’a, 449. 

Ta Yueh-chi, 2>2i. 

Tai-Tsung, 302. 

TaikS, 352, 35211. 

Taila II, 415. 

Tailangas, 427, 

Tailapa, 417, 41711, 418, 41811, 
4 X 9> 462, 

Tailapa II, Calukya, 380, 415. 
Tajikas, 352. 


Takht-i-Bahl, 220, 22on, 222, 

Takkana-ladam, 360, 464. 

Takkolam, 414, 461, 46 m, 

485. 

Talagunda, 43211, 443. 

Talai-alam-kadu, 483. 

Talaiyalanganam, 48 3 . 

Talavanapura, 434. 

Talkad (Talkad), 433, 43 311, 

434, 43 5 , 460. 

Tamilakam, 428, 43811, 44111. 

Tamil, 440, 441, 443, 452, 436, 
464, 473, 490. 

Tamils, 438, 451. 

Tamralipti (Taniluk), 107, 171, 
253 > 2 99 > 354 - 

Tamraparni (TamraparnI), 

168, 393, 481. 

Tandabutti, 464. 

Tandantottam, 453. 

Tang, 302, 345. 

Tanjaiyunkonda, 460. 

Tanjore (Tanjapuri or Tan- 
javur or Tanjavur, or Tan- 
juvur), 398n, 414, 457 , 45 », 
459, 45 911, 460, 463, 469, 

472, 479, 483, 486. 

Tanka, 405. 

Taranatha, 5, i6on, i8on, 183, 
186, 187, 203, 355, 357m 

Taraori, 330, 335. 

Tarddevadi, 41 8n. 

Tarojanapala, 340. 

Tarshish, 440. 


Tathagatagupm, 274. 



Tauala, 

141. 



Taxila 

(Taksasila), 45, 47, 

84, 

92, 1 

05, IO7, 122, 

123, 

* 34 > 

142, 

144, 145, I 54 > 

160, 

162, 

x 7 2 > 

173, I78n, 

188, 

207, 

210, 

212, 2i2n, 

213, 

214, 

2i4n, 

, 215, 220, 22111, 

224, 

228. 





Taxiles, 122. 
Tchen-t’o-lo-pi-li, 345. 
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Tedandikas, 9711. 

Tejahpala, 39011. 

Tcl-el-Amarna, 38. 

Teleas, 203. 

Telingana, 430. 

Telugu, 392, 443. 

Ter 431. 

Tewar, 370. 

Thakkiya (Thakkiya), 323, 347. 
Thakurl AmSuvarman, 332. 
Thana, 171, 177, 196, 431, 432. 
Thane£var (Thanesar), 45, 289, 
291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 299, 
354 * 

Theodoros, 21 1. 

Thera Nagasena, 206. 

Tiastenes, 217. 

Tibet, 314, 331, 332, 333, 353, 
363. 

Tilaura-kot, 85. 

Tinnevelly, 149, 438, 439, 481. 
Tippera, 244, 359* 

Tirhut (Tira-bhukti), 46, 333, 
358, 360, 364, 371. 
Tirujfiana-Sambandar, 447, 455, 
483. 

Tirukkoyilur, 46711. 

Tirumalai, 360, 464, 465. 
Tiruppurambiyam, 484. 
Tiruvaduturai, 4780. 
Tiruvalangadu, 4 14x1. 
Tiruvengadu, 46711. 

Tissa (Tisya), 182. 

Tisya, 162. 

Tisyaraksita, 179, ‘182. 

Tivara, 179, 182. 

Toggala, 382. 

Tomaras, 32911. 

Tondaiyar, 442. 

Tondamandalam, 414, 442, 

443, 452, 460. 

Tondi, 44m. 

Topra, 177. 

Toramana, 266, 280, 281. 
Toramana (Toramana-Kama- 


luka), 341, 347- 

ToSali (Dhauli), 153, 172, 173. 
Tranakayiro, Maharathi, 194. 
Travancore, 439, 484, 487, 490, 
49 T * 

Trichinopoly, 448, 450, 456, 

457, 470, 479. 

Trigarta, 341. 

Trikalingas, 427. 

Trikuta, 279. 

Trilocanapala (Pratihara), 326. 
Trilocanapala (Sahi), 340, 342, 
349 - 

Triparadeisos, 14211, 150. 
Tripuri, 369, 36911, 370* 37011, 
37m, ^ 372, 373, 380, 382, 

411, 413. 

TriSala, 98. 

Tritsus, 29. 

Trivandrum, 454. 

Tukharistan, 344. 
Tu-lo-po-po-ta, 284. 

Tuluvas, 436. 

Tummana, 3 81. 4 
Tunga (Kkasa), 348. 

Tunga (river), t 

Turigabhadra, 422, 423, 428, 

464, 467, 468. 

Turamaya, 168. t 

Turuskas, 321, 349,^382. 
TurvaSas, 29, 42. 

Tusaspa, 171, 1710," 173. 
Tusratta, 39. 

Tyagasamudra (Vikraina Cola), 
47i- c 
Tyre, 440. 

Tyriaspes, 128. 

U 

(Jccaifgidrug, 464a. 

Ucchakalpa Maharaja Sarva- 
natha, 287n. 

Ucchala, 349. 

Udabhandapur, 325, 341. 
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Udagai, 462, 

Udayacandra, 451. 

Udayaditya, 372, 384, 38411, 388. 

Udayagiri (neat* Bhilsa), 245, 
250, 2jjn, 2570. 

Udayagiri (Purl district), 199. 

Udayana, 89, 890, io8n. 

Udayibhadra, 108, 113. 

Udayin (Udayibhadra), 64, 108, 
io8n, 1 1 3. 

Udbhata, 345. 

Uddaka Rama-putta, 100. 

Uddalaka Aruni, 46n. 

Uddandapura, 359. 

Uden^ (Udayana), 84, 89, 89n, 
90, io8n. 

Udepur, 379, 380, $81, 384, 

384^ * 

Udhita, 309. • 

Ugrasena (Janamejaya’s bro- 

• ther), 45. 

Ugrgsena (Mahapadma), 109a. 

Ugrasena (of Palakka), 243. 

IJgrasravas, 3. • 

Ujjain (Ujjaini or JJjjayani or 
Ujjayjnl or Yjjjeni), 84, 90, 
105, U 3 , l6o » l6z > * 7 2 > 173 . 

179, 196, 217, 252, 299, 319, 

322, 438, 379, 385, 405, 406, 

407, 409*411, 412, 416, 420. 

Ulugh ■Khan, 390. 

Una, 323, '3.8 5 * 

Und (Und), 1,22, 226. 

United provinces (U. P.)> 223, 

227, 233, 290, 29J, 300, 328. 

IJnmattavanti, 347, 348. 

Upagupta, 169. 

Upendra, 379. 

Uiuiyur (Uragapura),* 450, 457, 
459, 486. • 

UraSa, 134, 344, 347. 

Uruvela, ioo, ioi. 

U§avadata, Saka, 198, 216. 
U&naras, 43, 47. 

U§kur, 253. 


U-sse-kia-lo (Huskapura), 23 3n. 
Utkala, 300, 357, 369, 36911, 371. 
Utpalaraja, 380. 

Utpalas, 345, 346, 347, 348. 
Uttama (Cola), 461. 
Uttamabhadras, 216. 

Uttara, 170. 

UttarakoSala, 328. 

Uttarapatha, 392. 

Uttira-Ladam, 465. 

Uvima Kavthisa, 223, 223n. 

V 

Vacaknavi, 49. 

Vacchas (Vatsyas), 83. 
Vadhryasva, 3 m. 

Vaghela, 390, 39on, 427. 
Vahlikas, 252, 252a. 

Vaidumbas, 460. 

Vaidyadeva, 362. 

Vaidyanatha, 430. 

Vaikkarai, 490. 
Vaikunthaperunial, 451. 
Vainyagupta Dvadasaditya, 267. 
Vaisali, 83, 86, 95, 96, 98, 105, 
i69n, 23 8n, 239, 253, 258, 
299, 311. 

Vaisampayana, 45. 

Vaivasvata, 288. 

Vajheska (Vajheska or Va- 
jhespa), 23 m, 232, 23211. 
Vajira, 91, 95. 

Vajji (Vajjis), 83. 

Vajjians, 88# 

Vajramitra, 190. 

Vajrayudha, 317, 345. 

Vakata, 277. 

Vakatakas, 235, 250, 258, 277, 
278, 278a, 279, 394, 443- 
Vakpati, 4, 317. 

Vakpati-Munja, 380, 381, 382, 
418, 419. 

Valabhl, 283, z8}n, 284, 285, 
286, 296, 299, 301, 385. 
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Vajaivanan, 442. 

Valanadu, 430. 

Vallabha, 4 ion. 

Vallabharajas, 338, 415. 
Vallalascna, 365. 

Vallarii, 447, 455. 

Valmiki, 62, 64, 481. 

Vamana, 345. 

Vamanasthall, 386. 

Varhsa, 83. 

Vanamala, 353n. 

Vanaspara, 277. 

VanavasI, 397. 

Vanga, 252, 396, 409, 422. 
Varigala-de&a, 360, 465, 

Vantpur, 346. 

Vapyata, 355. 

Varaguna II, 452, 484. 
Varagunavarman (Varaguna II), 
45 % 484. 

Varahamihira, 2 52n, 273. 
Varanasi 82, 109, 299, 311, 

370. 

Vardhamana, 98. 

Varendra, 361. 

Varmans, 361. 

Vartivardhana, 109. 

V asabha-Khattiya, 9 2 . 
Vasantapala, 359. 

VaSas, 43. 

Vasati, 139. 

Vasavadatta, 89. 

Vasiska, 232. 

VaSistha, 30, 59, 378. 
VaSisthiputra Sri ihdamavi, 
195, 196. 

Vassakara, 96. 

Vastupala, J90n. 

Vasubandhu, 271. 

Vasudeva (Cahamana), 334. 
Vasudeva (Kanva), 189, i89n, 
190, 191. 

Vasudeva (Kushan), 233, 234. 
Vasujyestha, 190. 

Vasuladatta, 89. 


Vasumitra, 185, 187, 190, 229, 
2 3 T ' 

Vatapi, 392, 395, 400, 402, 417, 
433, 446, 448, 451. 

Vatapi konda, 448. 

Vataplpura (Vatapi), 398. 

Vatsa, 83, 89. 

Vatsabhatti, 272. 

VatsadevI, 264, 266. 

Vatsaraja (Pratlhara), 356, 406, 
Vatsas, 321. 

Veda-&ri, 194. 

Vchalla, 95. 

Velapura, 436. 

Vellar, 457, 466, 478. 

Vellaru (Vellar), 457. 
Velurpalayam, 445. 

Venada, 484, 491. * 

VerigI (Veriglpura), 243, 269, 

37 °) V 2 ’ 394 > 594 ^, 406, 

407, 409, 41 1, 412, 414, 422. 
4 * 3 > 434 > 44 <>, 462, 467, «'r68, 
469, 470, 471, 

Venni, 458. 

Vesall, 105 # 

Vethadlpa, 85. - 
Vicitra-vlrya, 66. 

Vidabha (Vidarbha), 195. 
Vidarbha, 42, 184, 1^5, 195, 
320, 393. 

Videgha Mathava, 46. * 

Videha, 41, 46n, 49/ 63, 86. 
Videhas, 47n, 83, ,8&. 

VidiSa, 185, 186, 187, 188 , 235. 
Vidiia Devi, 182. 

Vidudabha * (Viruddhaka), 9^, 

92n. 

Vidyadhara^ 375, 376n, 382. 

V i dy adhar^dc va (V idyadhatfa), 

,326. 

Vigrahhpala II, 359. 

Vigrahapala III, 361, 372. 
Vigraharaja (Cahamana king), 
335 n > 386. 

Vigraharaja (Lohara prince), 348. 
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Vigraharaja (IV) Visaladcva, 
329, 334. 

Vijaya, 481. 

Vijaya-Skandavarman, 444. 
Vijayabahu, 468. 

Vijayacandra, 329, 334, 377. 
Vijayaditya (of Vatapi), 401, 
402. 

Vijayaditya (Vijayarka Silahara), 
432. 

Vijayaditya II (of Verigi), 39817, 
407. 

Vijayaditya III (Gunaga), 368, 
370, 39811, 409, 41 1. 
Vijayaditya VII, 372, 39811, 467, 
468, 469. 

Vijayaklrti, 435. 

Vijayaiaya, 4^9, 45911. 
Vijayanagar, 489. 

Vijayapala (Candella), 3^2. 
Vijayapala (Pratihara), 325. 
Vijay*paladcva, 318m 
Vijayarka, 432. 

Vijayasena, 328/362, 364, 365, 

369- , 

Vijjala, 425, 426.^ 

Vijjana (Vijjala), 425, 432. 
Vijnanesvara, 424. 

* Vikkamatyihu, 4 66. 
Vikkamapandu, 466. 

Vikrama* 282, 290, 334, 359, 

360, J71, 374) 375, 385> 4 1 5 n > 
423, 430, 471, 47m, 480. 

Vikrama-Cola, 46511. 
Vikrama-Pandya, 48 5 
V&ramaditya (patron of the 
‘nine gems’)* 231, 271, 410. 
Vikramaditya I (of* Vatapi), 
4c)o, 4oon, 450. # 

Vikramaditya II *(of Kalyana. 
See also Vikramaditya* VI), 

361, 364, 422, 423, 4 2 3n, 

467-68, 468, 469. 

Vikramaditya II (Vatapi), 401, 
402, 451. 


Vikramaditya V (or I (?) of 
Kalyana), 382, 382^ 419. 

Vikramaditya VI (Tribhuva- 
namalla), 352, 421, 423, 424, 
436, 468, 470. 

Vikramarika (Vikramaditya VI), 
423. 

Vikramapura, 364. 

Vikramasila, 356. 

Vilardi, 434. 

Vilasadevi, 365. 

Villavar, 438. 

Vima Kadphises, 222, 223, 223- 
24, 22311, 224, 225. 

Vi mala, 410. 

Vimaladitya (of Vehgl), 3980, 
462, 469. 

Vinayaditya (Hoysala), 435. 

Vinayaditya, SatyaSraya (of 
Vatapi), 2980, 401. 

Vinayakapala (Mahlpala Pra- 
tihara), 324, 325. 

Vinayakapala II, 374. 

Vindapharna (Gondopherncs), 
220. 

Vindhyas, 13, 29, 42, 57, 294, 

*9 8 > 334, 357, 39 2 > 393, 394- 

VindhyaSakti, 278. 

Vipasa, 28. 

Vlra, 485. 

Vira-Ballala I (Hoysala), 427, 
43 6. 

Vira-Ballala II (Hoysala), 427, 
436, 472. 

Vira-Ballala III, 436, 437. 

Vira-Coda, 398n, 469. 

Vira-Narayana, 4100. 

Vira-Pandya, 485, 488. 

Vira-Rajendra (RajakeSari), 
423, 467, 468. 

Vlra-Saivas, 425. 

VIra-Salamegha, 466. 

Vira Soma, 425. 

Vira-SomeSvara, 487, 

Virabhoja, 427. 
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VIracarya, 410. 

VIrakerala, 491. 

VIrakurcavarman (VIrakurca), 
445 - 

VIrasena (author), 41 in, 
Vlrasena (Naga), 235. 

VIrasena (of Gandhara), 1 80, 
203. 

VIrasena (Sena), 364. 
VIrat-nagara, 84. 

VIravarman, 443. 

Viruddhaka (Vidudabha), 92, 

92n. 

ViSakhadatta, 248, 272. 
ViSakhayupa, 91. 

Visanins, 30. 

Vishoka, 299. 

Visnu (Smriti writer), 78n. 
Visnugopa, 243, 244. 
Visnugupta (Canakya), 147. 
Visnugupta (Candraditya), 267, 
267n. 

V i snugup ta, ParameS vara- § ri, 

287m 

Visnukundins, 394. 

Visnu vardhana, Bittiga (Hoy- 
sala), 424, 436. 

Visnuvardhana IV (of Vehgl), 
405, 406. 

Visnuvardhana, Rajaraja, 398n. 
Visvamitra, 29, 378, 392m 
Visvarupa, 360. 

Visvavara, 32. 

Vitapala, 363. 

Vitasta, 28, 343, 346. 
Vizagapatam, 242n, 243. 
Vonones, 219. 

Vriji (country), 299, 

Vrijjis, 57. 

Vyaghraraja, 242. 

W 

Waingahga, 192a. 

Wala, 283. 


Wang-heuen-tse (Wang-hieun- 
tse), 314, 351. 

Wani-Dindori, 320. 

Wanthali, 386. 

Warangal, 39811, 429, 430, 473, 
4 8 7> 488. 

Wardak, 233m 
Wassaf, 488. 

Wema Kadphises, 22m, 223. 
Western Calukyas, see Caluk- 
yas. Western. 

White Huns, 279. 

Wu-sun, 221. 

X 

Xandrames, hi. 

Xathroi, 139. 

Xerxes, 116. 

Y 

Yadava, 84, 390, 425, 426, 427, 
428, 429, 43d, 431, 432, 436. 
Yadava Yarmaps of Eastern 
Bengal, 362. ✓ , 

Yadavaraja, 329. 

Yadus, 29, 356, 403, 426. 

Yajna Sri, (Yajna $ri Sata- » 
karni), 196. « 

Yajnasena, 184, 185. * 

Yajnavalkya (seer), ‘46. 
Yajnavalkya (Spariti ‘writer), 

76, 77. 79- 
Yaksus, 30. 

Yamuna $umna), 29, 41, 5, 

412. 

Yarkand, 225, 226. 

Yarkhun,^343- 
a^ah-Karna,*372. 
aiaHkara, 348. 

YaSahpala (author), 389n. 
YaSahpala (Pratlhara), 326. 

Yaska, 54, 56. 

YaSodhara, 100. 
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Yasodharman, 26411, 279, 281, 
282, 28211. 

Yasovarman (of Kanauj), 316, 
3 T 7, 344, 3 5 5- 

Yasovarman (Paramara), 388. 
Yasovarman Candclla, 32511, 374. 
Yaudhcyas, 57, 218, 244, 244m 
YauvanasrI, 361. 

Yava-bhumi, 358. 

Yavana, 170, 185, 187, 194, 

198, 200, 204, 206, 210, 213, 
25211, 329, 356, 441. 

Yavanas, 68. 

Yayati, 327. 

Yayatigagarl, 242. 

Yeilamancili, 243. 

Ycn-kao-chen, 222. 

Ye-tha-i-li, 9. 

Yewur, 421. 

Yonas (Yavanas), 171. 
^samolika, 217. 

Yuaii Chwang, 5, inn, 170, 


i7on, 171, 226, 227^ 229n, 
246, 265, 281, 282, 284, 285, 
291, 292, 293, 295, 296, 297, 
298, 299, 29911, 300, 301, 

302, 304, 30511, 306, 307, 

308, 309, 310, 311, 312, 332, 
337, 340, 343, 344, 35°, 35 1 , 
3 54, 395n, 399> 4°*> 449> 45 5> 
45^=, 459, 489. 

Yuddbanialla, 414. 

Yudhisthira, 66, 67. 

Yueh-chi, Siao, 221. 

Yueh-chis, Ta, 211, 221, 222, 
279. 

Yung Hwei, 3140. 

Yusufzai, 1 21. 

Yuvaraja II (Kalacuri), 380. 

Z 

Zoroaster, 97. 

Zukur, 233. 




HISTORY OF KANAUJ TO THE MOSLEM 
CONQUEST 

By 

Dr. Rama Shankar Tripathi 

M.A., ph.D. (LONDON) 

SELECT OPINIONS AND REVIEWS 

“My hearty congratulations on getting your history into 
print... I hope it will win for you much glory, as you deserve...” 
(L. D. Barnett). 

“...You have treated it with great vivacity and with sound- 
mess of judgment. On the well-worn topic of Harsa, you have 
succeeded in writing much that is both sound and of substantial 
value... I have no doubt that you have made a really valuable 
addition to our historical knowledge of important facts” — (A. B. 
Keiths 7-4-37), 

• • 

“You have thus produced a work of reference for which students 
of Indian history will be grateful” — (E. J. Rapson, 28-4-37). 

“...It i« a scholarly work, marked by accuracy, precision and 
sound ^judgment. The author has carefully examined all the 
Sources and placed before his readers an interesting but unvar- 
nished* account of the memorable events that centred around 
Kanauj. ’•His style is condensed and elegant and his criticism is 
always dispassionate and to the point. The author is to be cong- 
ratulated on the fine piece of work which he has produced.” — 
(R. C. Majumdar, Modern Review * July, 1938). 

• “The book shofys considerable research, and is a valuable 
contribution to ancient Indian History” (The London Times, Literary 
Supplement, September 1*8, 1937)* 

“...Dr. Tripathi’s treatment of his subject is full and critical, 
and he has given us a contribution to the medieval history of his 
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native land which is likely to be the standard one until our sources 
are unexpectedly increased. The book is well written, has an 
excellent index, is nicely printed, and is pleasing to handle : It has 
been produced in a manner worthy of its merits.” — (John Allan). 

“This is an excellent account of the ancient city of Kanauj 

and the various kingdoms of which it was the capital Dr. 

Tripathi shows fairness and discrimination in setting out and 
elucidating the numerous doubtful points in the political history 
and in addition provides useful discussions of the references in 
the inscriptions to fiscal, administrative, and religious affairs — ” 
(Sir Richard Burn, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society ). 

“...The book is a very good history of a great country and 
a welcome contribution to scholarship...” — (Lu%ac’s Oriental List , 
London, April- June, 1937)* 

“The present author is one of those distinguished scholars 
who are devoting themselves to the elucidation 'of the early 
mediaeval period of Indian history. His studies about Harsa are 
exhaustive and surpass the existing works both Kn materials and presenta- 
tion . The Chinese pilgrim's evidence has been studied in a manned 
which can rightly claim to be an advance over his predecessors on 
the subject... The task has been executed with a ca^e and ability on 
which Dr. Tripathi can rightly be congratulated.” — (The Indian 
Historical Quarterly , Calcutta, Vol. XIII, No. 1 ). ( 1 

“...Dr. Tripathi has removed a long-felt want in a worthy 
manner. His survey shows a complete mastery over the sources and 
a synthetic mind, which, without being perplexed by the ‘conflicts 
of evidence, has succeeded in firmly grasping the vital factors of 
this period...” — (. Indian Culture , Calcutta, April, 1938). . * 

“Dr. Tripathi’s account of this panorama of events if, scholar- 
ly and readable, and one of its interesting features is his delinea- 
tion of the social conditions, literary and religious activity, and the 
forms of civil government under the several dynasties. The sutr 
jectis a useful contribution to the study of Ancient Indian history.” 
— ( The Times ofIndia > Bombay, July 30, 1937^ 

“Dr. Tripathi has rendered a distinct service to the cause of 
resuscitating early Indian History by his admirable and scholarly 
work. He shows a remarkable grasp of events that took place 
thousands of years ago, methodical skill in the arrangement of all 
the wealth of materials he has collected from original literary and 
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epigraphic sources, and his narration of facts is in a very vigorous 
and polished style. Indeed, one does not know what to admire 
most — the author’s sound judgment, critical analysis of the avail- 
able data or literary ability — which are all found in rare combina- 
tion in this work ”— (The Leader , 30-3-37). 

“The History of Kanauj is a landmark in the publications 
bearing on Indian history. It will indeed rank among the most 
remarkable ventures on history of all times; for if deep research, 
marshalling into array of historical incidents in their proper sett- 
ing, due assessing of values on these events and happenings, ripe 
judgment, logical conclusions, freedom from bias, intelligent 
outlook and brilliant imagination be the criteria of the excellence 
of an admirable publication, Dr. Tripathi’s theme will indeed 
elicit the highest esteem from the worthies of his profession” — 
(Journal of (he B. H. U., Vol. V, No. 3). 

“Dr. Tripathi has given ample evidence in this book of 
possessing a line sense of proportion, acute critical powers, and 
scholarly sobriety... Dr. Tripathi is scrupulous even in matters of 
detail and rational in «his outlook. He writes without efforts 
iitan even style suited to the nature of the subject .” — ( l he Hindus- 
tan 'Limes, Magazine Supplement, 14-6-37). 

“ This is a monument of historical scholarship .” — (The 

Servant of India, 




CORRIGENDA 


Page and Line 

49, 1. 2; 63, 1. 2 

22 T , 1. 23; 225, 1. 30; 
314, L 27; 318, 1. 7 

347, 1* 1 


For 

the daughter of 
the son of 

hakkiya Tchief 
ADDENDA 


Lead 

daughter of 
son of 

Thakkiya chief 


P. 175, note: See p. 182, Appendix II, for the names of 
Anoka’s queens. That A 3 oka was a polygamist appears from 
traditions and the Queen’s edict, in which there occurs a reference 
to his second wife (cf. ‘dutlyaye deviye’), Kal (r) uvaki, mother 
of Tivala (Tivara). 

P. 176, note 1: An idea of the immense difficulties, that the 
engineers of ASoka had to face in transporting these pillars 
to distant places, may be had from Shams-i-Siraj, who gives us a 
vivid desciipn^n of how Sultan Firoz Shah removed one of these 
columns from the village of Topra (Ambala district, Punjab) as a 
trophy to Delhi. We are told that the earth at its base was first 
carefully dug, and it then fell gently over on the bed of silk-cotton 
prepared for it. Next, it was thickly encased in reeds and raw- 
skins to prevenfrany damage and was raised on to a carriage with 
42 wheels specially gonstiucted for the purpose. A stout rope 
was fastened to'gach wheel, and it was drawn by two hundred men 
at a time. Thus, the carriage with the full weight of the pillar 
was pulled by 8,400 men (42 x 200), When the carriage reached 
the bank of the Jumna, the monolith was very “ingeniously 
transferr&F’^to la*ge boats collected there. It was then safely 
conducted to Firozabad and set up near the Jami Masjid with 
^finite skill* and labour. Sultan Firoz Shah is represented to have 
removed anc/ther ASokan pillar also from the vicinity of the town 
of Miratki (Meerut). Both these columns still stand near Delhi 
on the Kotla and the Ridge respectively (see JBlliot, III, p. 350; 
Smith, ASoka, 3rd ed., pp. 121-23; Bhandarkar, ASoka, 2nd ed., 
p*pT 215-17). . 

P. 210, note: That the Yavanas influenced the development 
of Indian astronomy if obvious from a number of Greek terms pre- 
served in the wGrks of Indian astronomers. Thus, in Varaha 
Mihira’s Hora-SaJtra , we 'have such names for the signs of the 
Zodiac as A.ra (sires), Heli (Helios), Jyau (Zens). Among other terms 
may be mentioned kendra for kentron , jamitra for diametron. At 
a later period, however, Indians made a great advance in astronomy, 
and probably taught it to the Arabs. 





